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MOUSTACHE. 





BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





A FRIENDLESS pup that heard the fife, 

Sprang to the column thro’ the clearing, 

And forth to Switzerland and strife 
Went grenadiering. 


Much he endured and much he dared, 
Thro’ the long doomsday of the nations; 
He wore a trooper’s scars; he shared 

A trooper’s rations; 


Warned pickets, seized the Austrian spies, 
Bore the dispatches; thro’ the forces 
From fallen riders, prompt and wise, 

Led back the horses; 


Served round the tents, or in the van, 

Quitk-witted, tireless as a treadle: 

“This private wins,’’ said Marshal Lannes, 
‘Ribbon and medal!’’ 


(‘‘ Moustache, a brave French dog,” it lay 
Graven on silver, like a scholar’s; 
‘““Who lost a leg on Jena day, 

But saved the colors.’’) 


At Saragossa he was slain; 

They buried him, and fired a volley. 

End of Moustache. Nay! that were strain 
Too melancholy. 


His immortality was won, 

His most of rapture came to bless him, 

When, plumed and proud, Napoleon 
Stooped to caress him. 


His Emperor’s hand upon his head! 
How, since, shall lesser honors suit him? 
Yet, ever, in that army’s stead 

Love will salute him. 


And since not every cause enrolls 

Such little, fond, sagacious henchmen, 

Write this dog’s moral on your scrolls, 
Soldiers and Frenchmen ! 


As law is law, can be no waste 

Of faithfulness, of worth and beauty; 

Lord of all time the slave is placed 
Who does his duty; 


No virtue fades to thin romance, 

But Heaven to use eternal molds it: 
Mark! Some firm pillar of new France, 
Moustache upholds it. 

AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


HYMN OF LABOR. 





BY GRAHAM R, TOMSON. 





‘“WOE for the bale and the burden, the 
weary wasting of days! 
Woe for the toil and the tangle, the dim 
desolation of ways! 
Lost, in mist of the Past, are the early faiths 
and fears, 
Dead, in the womb of the Future, the dream 
of the distant years. 
Shadows lengthen and shrink, and bleak 
day followeth day; 
Idle are all words spoken—What is there 
left to say ?”’ 


This—it is well, indeed, that old faiths 
slumber and sleep, 
This—that the dream deemed dead may one 
day quicken and leap: 
Winter is well forgotten, but Spring and 
Summer for toil, 

Go, turn thy feet to the fields for birth of 
\ the corn and oil! 
Leave thy wreck of the Future—thy grave 
of a dead delight, 





Strive for the strife’s sake only, smite not 
foeman nor friend— 

Strive for the strife’s sake only, set no 
shrine for an end; 

Set no goal for the winning. no bright 
bourne for the scope; 

Ask no guerdon of praise, and hope thou 
nothing from Hope. 

If, afar in the sunrise, white wings flash and 
are fled, 

Lift not thy hand from the toiling, turn not 
aside thine head. 


Corn-husks gladden the swine, and ashes are 
left of fire, 

Dead leaves shake on the trees—but what 
thing comes of Desire? 

Dear is the Peace after Pain, and balm for 
the flint-worn feet, 

Great peace cometh of Labor—out of the 
Strong the Sweet. 


So shalt thou come to thy reaping, so shalt 

thou say—it is well— 

With lips redeemed from the curse, and soul 

from the uttermost hell. 

So shalt thou look through the sunset, glad, 

and weary, and free, 

Saying, ‘ A little space only—a little while 
—but I see.”’ 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE SPARROWS. 
BY FANNY PERCIVAL. 








THE sparrows that for morsels gather 
About my window fearlessly, 

Seem sent by the All-loving Father 
As messengers of grace to me. 


I listen to them as to teachers 
Who throw new light on lessons old;— 
“‘ Are not,’’ demand the Heaven-sent preach- 
ers, 
“Two sparrows for a farthing sold? 


“ And yet thy Heavenly Father ever 
Protects and watches o’er them all, 

And even one of them shall never 
Upon the ground without Him fall. 


“Oh, restless one, so sorely cumbered 
With care and dread, thy very hairs 

Are by the loving Father numbered, 
Who for the feeble sparrows cares. 


“Thou art of greater value surely 
Than many sparrows are; and He 

Who in His love holds so securely 
The little sparrows, will hold thee. 


“Then entertain thy fears no longer, 
Cast off from thee thy anxious load; 
Look at the sparrows, and grow stronger 
In trustfulness toward thy God.” 
THE RELIGIOUS OUTLOOK IN 
PARIS. 


BY M. M. G. DANA, D.D. 








WHILE all eyes were watching the 
French Government in its recent minis- 
terial crisis, those interested in the relig- 
ious condition of Paris were seeking for 
signs of promise. Undeniably it is a mo- 
ment of destiny with the French capital 
religiously. Those who have long labored 
and waited for a better day are filled 
with hope, and their gravest anxieties are 
occasioned by fears lest the Christians of 
other Protestant lands will not afford the 
sympathy and material support now so 
necessary. A casual observer tarrying 
for a while in this gay metropolis would 
hardly note anything more promiseful at 
this present, than years ago. But a care- 
ful canvass of the tokens of hope that 
may be found, will prompt a different re- 
port. Theevangelistic efforts of the years 
which have intervened since the Franco- 
Prussian War have not been fruitless. The 
wonderful McAll missions have broad- 





Lift hard hands to the plow, and gird 
strong loins for the fight, 
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yielding to the power of the Gospel. I 
found, in my recent visit, thirty-five sta- 
tions occupied by Mr. McAll and his as- 
sociates. These are the bright spots in 
Paris, and from them as foci, issue in- 
fluences whose power for good can hardly 
be calculated. To these places come 
nightly, attentive audiences, represent- 
ing fairly the character of the denizens 
around each, and by all is the simple Gos- 
pel reverently and gratefully heard. The 
testimony as to the social and civic im- 
provement wrought by these mission halls 
is abundant, and comes from a variety of 
sources. The police of Paris speak freely 
when questioned about the changes that 
have come over certain sections of the 
city through these evangelistic services. 
One is struck with the personnel of the 
workers Mr. McAll, together with the 
Rev. Mr. Newell, has enlisted. Not only 
are they characterized by a lofty devotion, 
but exhibit great tact and a most winsome 
spirit as they prosecute their holy evan- 
gelism. It is no slight undertaking to 
provide speakers and helpers for these 
nightly meetings, in stations too widely 
remote from each other. And yet quietly, 
with a persistence that is impressive and 
must be effective, these gatherings are all 
provided for, and each station is wisely 
officered for its daily recurring service. 
You may infer somewhat as to the burden 
of work borne by the ladies, when told, 
as I was, that there are seventy 
weekly meetings carried on by them, 
and that there are only five paid 
laborers. Already a large constitu- 
ency, reached through these mission 
halls, is attached to and regularly attends 
some particular one, and in this way there 
has grown up a nucleus of believers in 
connection with each. This is leading up 
to the grave question, as to what further 
should be done for them? They do not 
feel at home in the French Protestant 
churches, nor are they always welcomed 
and cared for by them as they should be. 
At present, however, and probably for 
some time to come, these missions will be 
worked along the simple evangelistic 
lines on which they were projected by Mr. 
McAIll. He is mainly interested in giv- 
ing the Gospel in a sympathetic, direct 
way to the people, and has chosen his 
stations with a view of reaching all 
classes in the city. There never was a 
more opportune time to win the French to 
a belief in Christ than now. Disaffected 
as they are toward the Churches, hostile 
to priests and everything sacerdotal, they 
have acknowledged the simplicity and 
loving earnestness of the McAil mission- 
ers. There is a popular side to the meth- 
ods of the latter, which tends to make 
them influential. Of course, it seems as 
if but little headway could be made by 
such a small corps of workers in the 
midst of the godless millions of Paris. 
But in a mission like this success cannot 
be computed in the arithmetic of num- 
bers merely, for it is ever true of those 
who are toiling in the Master’s name, 
‘Greater are they that be with you than 
those that be against you.” It surely isa 
signal fact, and must be of immense mo- 
ment, that there are now thirty-five halls 
in Paris occupied nightly by the preach- 
ers of the truth as it is in Jesus, and that 
these are heard by audiences averaging 
from 200 to even 400. The seed thus sown 
springs up in most unexpected and grati- 
fying ways. Nota few of the stations in 





ened and multiplied, till now, not only 
Paris, but other cities and districts, are 
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been opened through the efforts of those 
who were chance hearers in some of these 
evangelistic halls in the French capital. 
Whoever gains the ear of Paris, speaks 
to the French nation. The McAll mis- 
sions have now attracted public attention, 
and some of the most earnest and promi- 
nent of the French pastors like Monod 
and Bersier, and such statesmen as 
Pressensé have spoken in these halls. These 
last are to-day the most conspicuous salons 
in Paris, and those who speak in them 
are exertinga popular influence which is 
constantly extending and deepening. 
Take also inconnection with this unique 
mission the Bible and tract distribution 
that is kept up systematically, and it is easy 
to see how wide reaching this must become. 
I hazard the opinion that there was 
never known a more consecrated and 
chivalrous band of disciples since the 
Master’s day, than the one now engaged 
in the McAll missions in Paris and 
France. One needs only to meet with 
and hear them, to become conversant 
with their plans and quenchless zeal, to 
admit this much. The breadth and ten- 
derness of their ministry, its multiform 
features, reaching women and children, 
tired mothers, the victims of vice, is what 
constitutes its charm and power. The 
ignorance of spiritual religion among the 
men in Paris is something appalling. One 
of the McAll missionaries met on the 
Boulevard un intelligent Frenchman, who 
had never seen a New Testament, He 
was amazed, as his swift inquiries were 
answered, as to whence it came, and how 
and what it revealed. And the marvels 
repeat themselves daily, of what the Gos- 
pel accomplishes when simply put into 
the hands of strangers. The period of 
experiment with the McAll Mission is 
now passed ; it is an assurva and increas- 
ingly valuable agency. The scope of its 
influence is limited now only by its re- 
sources. To American Churches the ap- 
peal should come with fresh urgency to 
do more generously for these toilers for 
the evangelization of Paris. In Mr. and 
Mrs. Newell we have representatives of 
whom we may well feel proud ; they con- 
stitute the link between us and this work. 
1 cannot but feel that in this age of 
missions we should use a wise economy 
of means and men, and do the utmost for 
the tields that are ina critical condition. 
The next five or ten years of such evan- 
gelistic effort as has been expended may 
save France from infidelity, and may 
awaken to a warmer and higher life its 
struggling Protestant churches. There 
are so many reasons why we should do 
more for this land, and through this mis- 
sion, that we are rather surprised we have 
so tardily responded to the call to do for 
its ‘“white harvest fields.” In talking with 
Mr. Pressensé, whose labors for the relig- 
ious improvement of France have been 
so varied and continuous, I was impressed 
with the feeling he expressed, that now 
is a most favorable time to push our 
evangelistic work in Paris, and that noth- 
ing could arrest the decadence in morals 
and the popular drift from all religion, 
but the presentation to the people in 
some simple, universal and popular meth- 
od of the Gospel of Christ. Speaking 
myself, through an interpreter, at some 
of these mission halls, I am certain there 
was an eager and responsive spirit ou the 
part of the auditors. All France now 18 
ready to hear, and even Paris en rapport 
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ods, is more reachable through it with the 
Gospel than ever before. The French ladies 
have for the second time held a greft sale, 
or bazaar, in behalf of its exchequer, and 
their contributions and self-sacrificing 
toils in its behalf show how dear this 
agency is to them. All classes have made 
donations, expressive of their sympathy, 
and oftentimes these gifts have borne the 
tracery of the poverty and self-denial 
which was back of them. 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 
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AN ENGLISH LABOR BUREAU. 


BY W. H. 8. AUBREY. D.D., LL.D. 








WE have not yet attained to the com- 
pleteness of the system adopted in the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in New York, in 
Massachusetts, in Ohio and other states, 
or in the general bureau recently consti- 
tuted at Washington, under the distin- 
guished and exceptional direction of Colo- 
nel Carroll D. Wright. Our Registrar of 
Friendly Societies has done his best with 
the very limited means at his disposal, 
but the mass of trade societies do not nec- 
essarily come within his jurisdiction. 
About a year ago Mr. Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment created in connection with the 
Board of Trade a new office of Labor Cor- 
respondent, to which they appointed a 
competent man in Mr. John Burnett, who 
had been for some years secretary to the 
Society of Amalgamated Engineers, and 
who had been previously a workman in 
that skilled and important industry. His 
first report has just appeared, and although 
sufficient time has not elapsed to complete 
the organization of the department, and 
to collect and tabulate all the statistical 
information, enough is known concerning 
the principle trade unions and of their 
work during the last fifty years, to make 
a useful and interesting report. Prior to 
1824, stringent, unjust and drastic laws 
were enforced against all combinations 
of workmen in England, and similar laws 
obtain to this day among most of the 
continental nations. From the time of 
the Tudors, Acts of Parliament attempted 
the impossible task of regulating all the 
relations between capital and labor. It 
was an age of petty and vexatious legisla- 
tive restrictions. Workmen could not le- 
gally travel from one town to another in 
search of employment. Artisans engag- 
ing themselves to a foreign employer, 
were liable to be sent to penal servitude. 
The hours of labor and the rates of wages 
were fixed by statute, and persons giving 
or receiving more were liable to fine and 
imprisonment. Of course there were con- 
stant evasions, but the condition of the 
working classes became more and more 
wretched, partly owing to these absurd 
and iniquitous combination laws and 
wages laws, and partly owing to the 
equally absurd and iniquitous Poor 
Law and Law of Settlement. In 
1824 the full right of workingmen to 
combine was practically admitted, and 
the few societies which had previously ex- 
isted in spite of the law were tolerated, 
but no more. It was no longer criminal 
for a workman to belong to a trade union, 
but this had no legal status and no legal 
protection for its funds; while to organize 
a strike was as delicate and hazardous an 
operation as before, for the ancient com- 
mon law of conspiracy continued to be 
rigorously applied, and every member of 
a union engaging in a strike, for whatever 
purpose, was liable to transportation. Not 
until 1869 did trade unions receive protec- 
tion for their funds, and seven years 
more elapsed before the legislature recog- 
nized the lawfulness of two or more per- 
sons doing what had always been lawful 
for anindividual to do‘for the protection 
of his own interests. At the same time, 
the old Master and Servant Act was re- 
pealed, under which breach of contract of 
service by the workman was punishable 
by acriminal penalty, and he was often 
sent to prison for such an offense, while 
his employer, for an identical offense, was 
only liable to a civil action for damages. 
This act was replaced by the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, in which 
not only was this inequality removed, but 
a definition of the rights of unions in 
trade disputes was given, which rendered 
it impossible for the future that men who 
organized a strike could be proceeded 





against under the common law of conspir- 
acy. 

All registered trade unions must annu- 
ally supply to the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies certain particulars as to their 
membership and finances, but these par- 
ticulars cover very little of the ground 
traversed by their work. The latest re- 
port of the Registrar gives a total of 207 
registered societies, with a membership of 
261,073, an aggregate capital of $2,399,455, 
and an annual income of $2,310,285. 
But registration is optional; only, those 
unions which decline do not enjoy legal 
protection for their funds. According to 
the numbers said to be represented at the 
last Trade Union Congress, there are up- 
ward of 600,000 members in all. Mr. 
Burnett’s report deals with eighteen of 
the principal societies, with a total mem- 
bership of 196,341, and includes those 
whose published accounts are in such a 
form asto admit of a tabulation of the 
number of members; the amount of their 
contributions per head; the percentage 
receiving the benefits of unemployed pay; 
sick relief and superannuation, with the 
sums paid; the total income and expendi- 
ture; the balance in hand,with the amount 
per member, and the rates of wages and 
hours of labor per week, for each of the 
last forty years. Most of the societies 
state their objects in terms nearly identi- 
cal,embracing the relief of members in 
sickness, with medical and surgical aid, 
assistance to members out of employment, 
protection of trade interests, the settle- 
ment of disputes connected therewith, the 
regulation of relations between work- 
people and employers, and, in some socie- 
ties, superannuation, accident relief, the 
interment of deceased members and their 
wives, and widows’ and orphans’ funds, It 
is obvious to remark that ‘‘ some of these 
contingencies are calculable, from known 
actuarial data, while others are neces- 
sarily vague and uncertain, such as the 
possible expenditure under a prolonged 
strike. The reply made by the unions is 
that they have the power of levy be- 
yond the scale of regular contributions, 
under exceptional circumstances; and 
that even in times of sorest trial it has 
been found that the vast bulk of the mem- 
bers have stood this test, and responded 
bravely to the heavy calls made upon 
them. Tothis it may be rejoined, that 
on the grounds of equity and economy it 
would be preferable to have fixed pay- 
ments for benefit purposes, such as sick- 
ness, accident and death, which can be 
approximately anticipated, and a sepa- 
rate rate of subscription and entirely dis- 
tinct funds for trade politics, such as 
strikes and lockouts. Tothe former there 
should be an equitable claim on the part 
of every subscribing member, as in the 
case of an ordinary insurance; whereas 
now it is often alleged that as all the 
money goes into a common fund, it may 
be dissipated in trade disputes over wages 
and hours of work, so that the benefici- 
aries, and especially those advanced in 
years, may find all their thrift and saving 
have been wasted. It is further urged 
that refusal on the part of a member to 
concur in astrike, of which he may not 
approve, renders him liable to expulsion, 
and the consequent loss of all the money 
he may have paid for many years with- 
out having come upon the society. This 
is one of the points which the practical 
common sense of the members will have 
to consider. 

Specific illustrations are furnished by 
the reports of several of the largest unions 
with which Mr. Burnett deals. Stated in 
the order of their membership, there are 
the Amalgamated Engineers, with 52,019; 
the boiler-makers and Iron Ship-builders, 
with 26,776; the Carpenters and Joiners, 
with 24,979; the Operative Cotton-spin- 
ners, with 15,527; the Iron Pounders, with 
12,037; and the Operative Stone-masons, 
with 10,493. The other twelve organiza- 
tions enumerated in the report have each 
considerably fewer than ten thousand 
members. The Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers had a total income last year of 
$869,685, but its expenditure was $904,820. 
Indeed, in only three out of the past nine 
years has the outlay been smaller than 
the receipts. In one case, during the ter- 
rible strike of 1879, the latter were 
$676,335, while the sum spent was 





$1,227,990, more than half of this being 
pai@ to the unemployed. In former 
years there were also instances of large 
payments in excess of income. Hence it 
is not surprising that whereas the balance 
in the society’s favor exceeded a million 
dollars in 1872, and rose to nearly a mil- 
lion and a half in 1876, and again in 1877, 
it had fallen last year to a little over half 
a million. In other words, the amount 
in hand is only two-thirds of one year’s 
total income, and only one-third more 
than the present rate of total expenditure. 
The Boiler-makers received in all last 
year $339,195, and the total outlay was 
$421,305. In the two preceding years the 
income was greatly exceeded by the out- 
lay, being more than double in 1884, and 
chiefly for out-of-work payments. Hence 
the balance in hand, which was more 
than half a million dollars at the end of 
1883, is now not one-fifth of that sum. 
The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners had a total income last year 
of $380,965, but its expenditure was 
$402,585. During ten years more has 
been spent in half of them than has been 
received, while in the other half the dif- 
ference in favor has been comparatively 
small. The amount now in hand is only 
$233,625, whereas in 1877, with two-thirds 
the present membership, it was $395,030. 
Similar comments might be made, muta- 
tis mutandis, on the other societies re- 
ferred to. The operations of the three 
above syecified may be shown in another 
way. During the thirty-six years of its 
existence, the Engineers’ Society has dis- 
bursed on unemployed benefit $7,376,650; 
to sick members, $2,930,120; for superan- 
nuation, $1,937,970; for accidents, $227,750; 
and for funeral allowances, $911,130; mak- 
ing a grand total of more than thirteen 
millions and a quarter of dollars, without 
including working expenses or grants in 
aid of other trades. The Boiler-makers 
have disbursed since 1867, for the unem- 
ployed, $1,691,635; to sick members, $1,- 
164,320; superannuation, $173,350; acci- 
dents, $93,000; funerals, $206,020; the to- 
tal being, $3,328,295. Since 1860, the Car- 
penters and Joiners have expended on un- 
employed members $1,338,855; the sick, 
$948,600; on superannuation, $78,435; for 
accidents, $106,000; and funerals, $173,330; 
while ‘ trade privileges ” (in other words, 
disputes), have cost $375,545. These, with 
some small benevolent grants and help to 
other trades, bring the total to $3,185,965. 
Here isan aggregate of nearly twenty 
millions of dollars disbursed by these 
three societies, whose combined member- 
ship is 103,774. Of this sum, certainly one 
million, and probably much more, so far 
as the reports can be understood, has gone 
in what is euphemistically called ‘‘ the 
maintenance of trade privileges”; that is to 
say, in fighting employers, to say nothing 
of the unknown and incalculable amount 
of time, money and energy individually 
wasted during prolonged disputes. 
Strikes have not yet been wholly super- 
seded, although their rough and unsatis- 
factory arbitrament is generally adinitted; 
but there isa growing tendency in favor 
of Boards of Conciliation, which the 
trade unions are doing their share to en- 
courage. 

The English trade unions have certain 
objects in common, and there is a simi- 
larity in their rules and methods, although 
diversity prevails as to the extent of the 
financial benefits. Some of them also are 
local, or are confined to a particular branch 
of trade, while others have a considerable 
foreign membership and embrace every 
department of their respective industries. 
In the latter case, each branch,within cer- 
tain limits as fixed by the rule, has the 
right of self-government, and adminis- 
ters its own affairs; but the central coun- 
cil must see that the general laws are en- 
forced, and must investigate every case of 
alleged infringement on appeal by an in- 
dividual member. Most of the benefits 
under the rules are dispensed by the offi- 
cers of each branch; but the management 
of all trade questions rests with the cen- 
tral authority, without whose express 
sanction no district can enter upon a 
strike. Unemployed benefit is not paid in 
all trade societies, but with the large and 
national organizations this is usually the 
chief item of expenditure, as has been 
already stated. In cases where no bene- 





fit is paid to members out of work in the 
ordinary way, but only to those who travel 
in search of work, or are engaged in a dis- 
pute, such payment is generally known 
as ‘‘ traveling relief,” ‘‘ dispute pay,” or 
‘* trade privilege money.” In the case of 
the Engineers, the rule is, ‘should any 
free member,” that is, one who has been 
twelve months in the society, ‘‘ be thrown 
out of employment, under circumstan- 
ces satisfactory to his branch, or a 
non-free member be withdrawn from 
his situation by the committee, he 
shall be entitled to $2.50 per 
week for fourteen weeks; to $1.75 
for thirty more weeks; anda further sum 
of $1.50 for sixty weeks. In no case shall 
more than 104 weeks’ benefit be paid in 
succession, except to members of ten 
years’ standing, or to those ordered out by 
the committee, but so that the total shall 
not exceed $87.50 in any year.” In the 
Carpenters’ Society $2.50 is granted for 
tw.lve weeks, $1.50 for the next twelve, 
making a total of $47.50 in any one year. 
In the Iron-founders Society, after two 
years’ membership, $2.25 is paid for thir- 
teen weeks, $2 for another like period, 
and $1.50 for twenty-six weeks more; 
after which 25 cents per week are allowed; 
and there is adeduction of asimilar amount 
as a contribution to the funds. The 
Boiler-makers allow $1.75 for fourteen 
weeks, and then 75 cents for nine weeks 
morein any one year. In the Steam En- 
gine Makers’ Society the amount is $2.50 
for twelve weeks, and $1.25 for fourteen 
weeks longer, but nomember may re- 
ceive more than $47 ina year. Sick bene- 
fit is also provided by most of the unions, 
and ranges from $1.25 to $2.50 per week. 
If an allowanceis paid in old age, it va- 
ries considerably in amount. In the case 
of the Engineers,a member of twenty- 
five years’ standing, and over fifty-five 
years of age, is entitled to $1.75 a week 
if unable to follow his trade, with an in- 
crease of 25 cents for each five years of 
membership. But no other society pays 
on sohigh ascale,and some do not in- 
clude superannuation among their bene- 
fits. Accidents resulting in permanent 
disablement receive from $2.50 to $7.50, 
and funerals from $50 to $60. 

It is not possible to defend the tactics 
which trade unions have sometimes 
adopted, Indeed,they occasionally deserve 
strong censure. But the poor excuse may be 
urged that they are imitative of practices 
which are sanctioned by custom or ap- 
parent success in others. A strike for 
higher wages or for shortened hours is 
seldom successful, and never except where 
other and favorable conditions exist. 
But wherein doesit differ from a specu- 
lative purchase, or a corner or ring, in 


‘which the operators hope to control the 


market by shortening supply? The vio- 
lence which hassometimes characterized 
workmen is indefensible and suicidal; but 
it has its parallel in the attitude taken by 
traders to interlopers;andin the devices 
by which they seek to ruin rivals who 
will not abide by trade customs, or who 
assert their rightful independence as 
competitors. Men who have not had 
the refinements of education, and who 
are not practiced in the arts of polite 
malignity, may be coarse and rude in 
their expedients, but when the motives, 
the object, and the result are identically 
the same, the manner is of little conse- 
quence. The joint action of working- 
men is as yet only inits infancy. As 
their association becomes wider and more 
coalescent, many steps which have not 
been taken will prove easy and natural; 
as for instance the maintenance of astand- 
ard of honor and efficiency in work and 
the protection of the public against the 
roguery of producers, of which, at pres- 
ent, workmen are often silent witnesses. 
Nothing would so exalt the reputation 
and justify the action of trade 
unions as the’ establishment of a 
rule that members would denounce 
and expose dishonest work, and protect 
those of their order who may suffer for 
having reported such nefarious practices. 
The rules have been principally confined 
to the bettering of the condition of the 
whole class. Hereafter they should ex- 
tend to its purification, so as to make ita 
potent instrument for both the moral and 
material advancement of all. Other pro- 
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fessions exclude, either formally or in- 
formally, misbehaving, disreputable or in- 
competent persons. It cannot be doubted 
that, in time to come, artisans and labor- 
ers will elaborate necessary internal po- 
lice regulations by which they will in- 
crease the usefulness and raise the charac- 
ter of those who ply the craft whose in- 
terest they seek to serve, and whose repu- 
tation they ought scrupulously to main- 
tain. 

A trade union conducted on legal and 
peaceful principles, with a proper regard 
to individual rights and liberties, and with 
entire abstention from violence and ipn- 
timidation, does not differ from any other 
joint-stock partnership. Such a trade 
union is really a labor partnership, the 
members of which have a perfect right 
to sell their strength and skill on the best 
terms theycan make. Like the money 
capitalist, they wish to make the most of 
what they have; in other words, to dis- 
pose of their labor for wages which will 
leave them something beyond the cost of 
a bare livelihood. They need to be very 
circumspect in refusing to sell their labor, 
because to withhold from the market is 
in their case a serious loss. To make this 
loss as light as possible, though at the 
best it is always heavy, they resort to the 
joint-stock principle of mutual insurance, 
by combining with other workmen in the 
same trade, or by a general combination. 
Even this has its limits, which are soon 
reached, because individual and united 
savings become exhausted, and the men 
and their families must subsist. Nor is it 
a mere question of endurance on the one 
side or the other, for the state of trade 
and the number of the unemployed are 
important factors. Moreover, if combi- 
nation is to be even partially successful, 
some of the most important social virtues 
need to be developed. There must be 
consideration for the rights of others, 
patience, forbearance, shrewd foresight 
as to the condition of the craft by which 
they live, and the employment of such 
machinery as is for the common benefit 
of all, including workmen, employers, 
and consumers. Is it too much to believe 
that such labor partnerships, wisely and 
rightly conducted, furnish a reasonable 
prospect of repressing those hateful 
methods of government by which nations 
are perpetually armed against each other, 
to their common detriment, loss, and de- 
moralization ? 


CROYDON, ENGLAND. 
—_ 


THE ANDOVER CRUSADE AGAINST 
THE AMERICAN BOARD. 
BY THE REV. E. B. WEBB, D.D. 





THE Andover Review continues its asser- 
tions and assumptions, its criticisms and 
censures. 

In politics the ight is kept up until the 
election is over. Then it seems to be 
considered the part of good fellowship, 
good manners and a point of honor to stop. 
Before Mr. Cleveland’s election he was 
bitterly assailed—conduct and character. 
Since the election only intensely partisan 
papers have continued the pursuit. And 
what a relief! But the Andover Review 
adopts the opposite policy. Right through 
the year, from Des Moines to this day, it 
has continued with unabated energy, per- 
sistency and reiteration its attacks upon 
the intelligence, integrity and motives of 
the Prudential Committee and the Home 
Secretary, with an occasional arraignment 
of the Board itself. 

The Prudential Committee feel that life 
is not for such a conflict, but for faithful 
service in the vineyard of the Lord. And 
so, with a single exception, it has made 
no reply. And perhaps that is the wiser 
course. And yet lam not wholly sure that 
itis the part of a Christian man to submit 
unresistingly to the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing knife. The inference is not unnatural 
that one habitually submitting to such 
treatment feels, as David did when he en- 
dured the stones and the curses of Shimei, 
that he deserves it, or else that his as- 
sailants are unworthy of notice or cre- 
dence. 

I am not ashamed to say that having 
thought out the nature and relations of 
this controversy as well as I could, and 
having determined to do right all round, 
as fully as possible, and having a con- 

cience void of offense to-day, I feel in- 





jured and wronged, and sometimes out- 
raged under this continued stoning and 
cursing. I have assailed nobody. The 
Prudential Committee has assailed no- 
body; has not gone beyond its doors with 
even acry of grief or pain. If we have 
done wrong, our wrong is this—we have 
held the door which was intrusted to us 
against the threats and demands of those 
who would force an entrance. And now, 
wisely or unwisely, without communica- 
tion or conference with any member of 
the Prudential Committee, for myself 
alone, I venture some words of reply to 
our censors. 

We will not stop to inquire what au- 
thority or right the Andover Review has 
to speak for the churches, nor what claim 
to be heard the editors of that Review 
have as teachers of orthodoxy, when as 
professors they stand, not acquitted of 
the gravest charges, and one of them con- 
demned and dismissed from his position 
in the Seminary. 

In the August number of the Andover 
Review is an editorial which has been re- 
printed and issued as a pamphlet, and 
sent broadcast over the land, entitled, 
‘¢ Two Months before Springfield.” 

The first sentence is this: ‘‘ Events have 
shown that the meaning of Des Moines was 
the return of Mr. Hume.” This sentence 
tells the truth to a certain extent, but con- 
veys, on the whole, an entirely false im- 
pression. Mr. Hume was sent back. But 
on what terms? Under what pledges? Was 
he sent back as he appeared in his speech 
at Andover? Was he sent back to 
occupy his time, and use his posi- 
tion in speculation as to the term of 
human probation, or the conditions of di- 
vine mercy? Not at all. Mr. Hume was 
sent back, as all honorable men see, and 
as nearly all public journals said, to quote 
the words of one—‘‘Mr. Hume is held un- 
der the twofold bond of the expressed 
wishes of his associates in the mission 
with which he is identified, and the ex- 
plicit instructions of the committee.” 
His associates in their letter to the Pru- 
dential Committee, say: ‘‘ We were sur- 
prised at his utterances at Andover. 

We have no sympathy with the 
sentiments he there expressed. We be- 
lieve that the teaching of a future proba- 
tion here, even as a hyphothesis, would 
be extremely harmful to our work.” 
And they welcome his return on the one 
expressed condition that he ‘teach the 
same doctrines as before,” and ‘‘ that he 
avoid the preaching or teaching of any 
speculation in favor of a future proba- 
tion.” In accordance with the wishes 
of his mission the Prudential Committee 
send him back to “‘ work in the future as 
in the past, in harmony with his mission” 
—that is, they assent to his return on con- 
diton ‘* that he avoid the preaching or 
teaching of any speculation in favor of a 
future probation.” And further, the 
Prudential Committee, quoting the vote 
of the Board, passed at Des Moines, de- 
clare that they cannot send out mission- 
aries who have committed themselves to 
the hypothesis of a future probation; 
that they authorize the return of Mr. 
Hume as one who has not committed 
himself to this dogma, and that they con- 
fide in him ‘‘as a loyal representative of 
the American Board.” ¢ 

Will Mr. Hume go back under such 
conditions? This question was raised 
about the table inthecommittee. He had 
no option, it must be seen. Either he 
must hold himself bound to comply with 
the expressed wishes of his mission, and 
with the instructions of the Board, or he 
must resign and stay at home. This was 
clearly seen and felt in the committee. 

And here nothing more is expected or 
exacted of Mr. Hume than would be of 
any civil or military officer of the govern- 
ment—a conscientious discharge of duty 
voluntarily assumed in accordance with 
the universal principles of honor and in- 
tegrity. 

Further the editorial says that ‘‘Mr. Hume 
consented to the publication of the mem- 
orandum which defined his position to 
the committee and was the basis of its 
action permitting his return.” Here 
again is a grain of wheat and a bushel of 
chaff. The grain of wheat is this: ‘‘ Mr 
Hume consented to the publication of the 
memorandum.” The note begins thus 





** Some of Mr. Hume’s New Haven friends, 
desiring that he should supplement the 
statement of the Prudential Committee, 
he permits the following to be published.” 
But this supplement—and this is the chaff 
—the Prudential Committee never saw, 
until to their grief and surprise they saw 
it in print, and consequently it formed no 
part of the basis on which he was allowed 
to return. And even then the Prudential 
Committee, at a subsequent meeting, 
would not allow the surprise and regret 
which the supplement excited—a device 
so manifestly partisan, unfortunate and 
injudicious—to destroy their confidence 
in the honor and integrity of Mr. Hume. 
And so he went back under the most ex- 
plicit and solemn pledges to preach the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and avoid any 
dogma or speculation in favor of a future 
probation. And we expect him to be 
true and loyal. 

This was the meaning of Des Moines. 
And if the meaning of Springfield shall 
be the commissioning of Messrs. Noyes, 
Torry and Morse, to go forth under the 
same religious obligation, pledged before 
God and man, in honor and conscience, 
to teach and preach not their own infer- 
ences, nor their own speculations, nor 
the things which are not revealed, but 
the Word, in their hearts respecting the 
divine commission, and obeying Him who 
said Go, and going, preach and ‘‘ teach 
them to observe whatsoever things I have 
commanded you,” so be it. 

The second paragraph in the editorial 
before me begins with these words: ** This 
is the common-sense settlement of the 
controversy.” What is? The acceptance 
and commissioning of men who ‘hold 
the hypothesis of a future probation for 
those who have not the Gospel,” and 
‘‘find no reason either in Scripture or 
in philosophy for supposing that death 
has anything to do with probation.” 

No doubt such a course on the part of 
the Board, or the committee acting, for 
the Board, would settle the controversy. 
A man applies to the President of the 
United States, to be minister at the Court 
of St. James. He is highly praised in 
some of the newspapers; brings recom- 
mendations of character and fitness. On 
inquiry it is learned that the candidate 
holds views which are not common among 
the American people, and which the Gov- 
ernment do not care to indorse. And the 
applicant is refused. The papers which 
had extolled tte man make a great hue 
and cry, and demand a reopening of the 
case. A new petition is made out and 
sent on with the plausible and pronounced 
recommendation of friends. ‘‘The com- 
mon-sense settlement of the controversy” 
is to accept and appoint the man! 

But is there not another way? Suppose 
the applicant should cease to besiege the 
President’s door, and allow another man 
who is wholly in sympathy with the Gov- 
ernment, and without doubtful or objec- 
tionable views to go, is not the controver- 
sy settled? 

Suppose these candidates, with their 
new, objectionable and partisan views, 
should cease to apply for service under the 


Board, and go to work elsewhere; would | 


not that also be ‘‘ a common-sense settle- 
ment of the controversy”? And suppose, 
a little further, that those who have un- 
dertaken to authorize and circulate a dog- 
ma for which, as THE INDEPENDENT has 
shown, they cannot offer one text of Scrip- 
ture—something outside of the Bible, and, 
as the great majority of Christians be- 
lieve, something contrary to the whole 
spirit of its solemn teachings and trend— 
suppose these men should retrace their 
steps and stand with the churches where 
they were a half-dozen years ago, then 
there would be no controversy—then 
brotherly love would return with peace 
and prosperity to our churches. 

Another sentence aimed at the Home 
Secretary is this: ‘‘ The general perma- 
nent fund of the Board by legacies is warm- 
ly commended. Such a policy tends di- 
rectly to centralization of power. Unop- 
posed it would soon make the Board 
a powerful moneyed institution, able to 
conduct its affairs on a large scale, inde- 
pendently of the will of the churches.” Sub- 
stitute Andover Theological Seminary for 
‘* the Board,” and tomany minds it would 
have some weight, It is often said, ‘‘Were 





this Seminary poor and obliged to keep in 
sympathy with the churches or starve, 
this New Departure would have been still- 
born.” Aimed atthe Home Secretary or 
the Board the criticism is felt most by a 
sensitive imagination. 

And now, having put the battle in array, 
the Professor brings up all his reserves 
against the Home Secretary. Letters, as- 
sumptions, arguments, accusations, look- 
ing like soldiers a little overworked and 
weary, with here and there a missionary, 
whose cheer seems a half protest, are 
moved to the front. ‘‘ More significant 
still . . . is the action of the Secreta- 
ry in sending outa particular creed, and 
making it a test for applicants.” This is 
the rallying cry for the final onset. But 
this rallying cry is a little truth burdened 
with a monstrous untruth; a wicked de- 
vice which we often meet in those pages. 

That Dr. Alden has been in the habit of 
sending outa declaration of faith to more 
or less of those applying for appointment 
is true. That he makes thata test—that 
he can, or will, or endeavors to make that 
a test is not true. 

That the Prudential Committee *‘‘ not 
only insist on doctrinal examination by the 
Home Secretary, but also that this shall 
be final and decisive,” is not true. That 
‘*he is to decide the doctrinal standard” 
is not true. That ‘‘heis to prescribe the 
test” is not true. We commend to this 
Review the policy of one of our wise men 
of this generation, ‘‘ better not know so 
much than to know so many things that 
aint so.” 

The Home Secretary is not a man to 
take a trust and prove false to it; nota 
man to take his oath that he believes one 
thing and then teach another. Re- 
moved from his position, he ought to be, 
by an indignant constituency, as well as 
by official vote, should he fail to inquire 
and know what the doctrinal beliefs and 
doubts of all candidates are. This the 
‘‘Manual for Missionary Candidates” calls 
for. This his predecessor in office, the 
wise and prudent Dr. Treat, was particu- 
larly careful about. Dr. Treat spared no 
labor with promising candidates who 
were in,error to bring them to a correct 
and full measure of Scriptural truth. 
Some candidates were rejected wholly. 
Some candidates were put under the care 
of an officer of the Board, a secretary, 
to be instructed. And some were de- 
tained for two years, and then having 
become grounded and established in the 
Scriptures, were sent to the field. 

Other Missionary Boards maintain a 
similar rigid watchfulness concerning 
their candidates. After examination ‘of 
eighty-two men who offered themselves 
last year to the Church Missionary Society 
of England, only thirty-four were ac- 
cepted.” And who complains of this« 
scrutiny? Men who have something to 
confess, or men who have something to 
conceal? Hospitality to error or to doubts 
that must neutralize the fundamental 
teaching of the Gospel, Missionary Boards 
cannot afford to extend. 

The declaration of faith, or memoran- 
dum, sometimes sent out by Dr. Alden— 
which has greatly offended some—con- 
tains nothing that any orthodox church- 
member, or minister or professor of church 
history would have objected to five years 
ago. It contains only the doctrines com- 
monly held by the churches. It contains 
nothing which, following the Manual, the 
Secretary is not bound to inquire about. 
The first question in the Manual which the 
‘* candidates are requested carefully to an- 
swer” is this: ‘‘ What, in your view, are 
the leading doctrines of the Scriptures ?” 
And the second question begins with these 
words: ‘‘ Have you doubts respecting any 
of the doctrines commonly held by the 
churches” ? 

Now to obtain the most complete and 
concise answers to these questions, and 
know at once whether a candidate is 
grounded in the doctrines and in sympa- 
thy with the churches, what method can 
be devised more just, more natural, more 
helpful to a candidate or more saving of 
the time of a secretary, than to place the 
doctrines which the Board has always 
maintained, ‘* the leading doctrines of the 
Scriptures, commonly held by the church- 
es,” directly before the applicant? And 
who objects to this? Men who are anx- 
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ious to go and teach what the Master has 
commanded us to teach; or men: who 
stake their going on their liberty t@carry 
with them a dogma that has no Bible to 
stand on, and no history to refer to, and no 
claim to be preached, and no evidence of 
its existence ? 

Ah, well! but Dr. Alden ‘is putting the 
Board into collision with the churches.” 
That is the mistake of the man who 
thought the audience was drunk. This is 
true—certain men, professors and a ‘* Se- 
nior Editor,” having entered upon a new 
departure and attempted to circulate a 
counterfeit dogma, denying ‘‘ that death 
has anything to do with probation,” and 
tickling themselves with the idea of pos- 
sessing a ‘‘ larger hope,” ‘‘ a broader sym- 
pathv” and ‘ta more scientific treatment 
of the problems of human obligation and 
destiny”’—certain men have put them- 
selves into collision with the churches, 
and with the creed and constitution of an 
ancient seminary, and with the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches. And 
they have, some of them at least, ex- 
pressed, in the strongest terms, their pur- 
pose to keep up the collision until they 
have forced churches and seminary and 
creed to yield. 

Near the close of this editorial, sent out 
all over the land, and as a rhetorical cul- 
mination, I suppose, is the substance of a 
tract, entitled ‘*‘ The Life Saving Station 
on Beacon Hill”—an apt allusion of some 
missionary to the rooms of the American 
Board. ‘He pictures a fleet of vessels 
caught by a storm and thrown on the 
reefs. The night is wild and dark, buta 
few brave men offer to go out in the life- 
boats. A few are rescued, but the most 
are still in peril. Men and women on the 
beach pray and plead for more aid. But 
just then a dissension arises on the shore, 
and the work is stopped.” The Professor 
might have given more point and aptness 
to this illustration. The simple sailor 
folk, following the traditions of their peo- 
ple, believed that the whole fleet was 
wrecked on the reefs, and were doing all 
they could to send them relief. Butsome 
learned professors from an ancient insti- 
tution, having been taught by a wonder- 
ful German, came along full of doubts 
about the reefs and the dangers of the sea, 
and told the simple sailor folk that the 
fleet was not wrecked on the reefs, and 
though the night was wild and dark not one 
of them but would have, if left to them- 
selves, a chance tocomplete the voyage 
on the morrow. The only danger of their 
being absolutely wrecked and lost was 
to be found in their connection with the 
life-boats coming out from the shore. If 
the life-boats should go out to them from 
the shore, and offer to bring them in, and 
they should refuse this offer, then they 
would be wrecked and lost ; not other- 
wise. (According to the New Departure,no 
man is hopelessly condemned until he has 
rejected the historic Christ). Then said 
the simple sailor folk, who found that they 
did not know about the deep sea and the 
dark reefs which sometimes appeared 
above thesurface, ‘‘If what these learned 
professors tell us is true, we had better 
not go out in the life-boats. For it is cer- 
tain we cannot bring them all in; many 
will reject our offer, and what we do not 
bring in will be wrecked and lost. 
Whereas, if we stay away and do not 
embarrass them with the offer of our life- 
boats and life-preservers, which they do 
not understand and have no confidence 
in, they will all have a chance to make 
good their voyage in the morning—a 
chance continued till the Judgment Day.” 

WELLESLEY, MASS., Sept. Ist, 1887. 
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“SELFISH CONTRIBUTIONS.” 
BY HIRAM ©. HAYDN, D.D. 


LN one of our recent ‘*Lesson Helps” oc- 
curs the following passage: ‘* The use of 
selfish cont-ibutions is a curse tu every 
good cause. You cannot builda church 
on the proceeds of comminuted crime 
without damning Church and world to- 
gether.” 

Is this true? Not for the sake of criti- 
cism, but because many would say Amen 
to it, it is worthy of careful scrutiny. 
Doubtless there are selfish contributions 
to good causes. How large a part of the 
same total of gifts, for Christian and phil- 





anthropic uses, are really unselfish, is an 
open question. Are good causes cursed 
in proportion as these numerous gifts are 
tainted by selfishness? Is the good ac- 
complished in the world to be measured 
by the purely unselfish offerings? Many 
would hesitate to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. To be sure ‘‘com- 
minuted” crime may be a little meaner 
than heinous crime, but that need not 
divert us from the real question, which 
resolves itself into this: How are we to 
regard money, put into the hands of the 
Church for her most sacred purposes, by 
men out of sympathy with the spiritual 
aims of the Church, and who even deny 
the Lord our Redeemer? First and last, 
a great deal of money falls into these 
channels from without the fold. 

I want to build a church, suppose. 
And, for some reason, men of the world, 
among them a brewer, a wholesale liquor 
dealer, and a Spiritualist are moved to 
give me twenty thousand doilars—a 
rather strained supposition. My spirit 
and walk among them have been as be- 
cometh the Gospel of Christ. I have made 
no compromises with these active agencies 
of evil, as I believe, and the church holds. 
They impose no restrictions or conditions 
whatever upon the use of the church 
when built. They expect the Gospel to 
be preached as if they had given nothing, 
and to keep out of the way of it them- 
selves, 

Now, what shall be done with that ten- 
der of money? Note, it is only more 
conspicuous than the lesser sums often 
received by the contribution-box from 
no purer motive. The principle is not 
changed an iota. For one, I should take 
that twenty thousand dollars and use it 
as wisely as possible. 

But if a man should say: ‘‘ I am going 
into this business of traffic in liquor to 
help you out,” or, ‘‘ you are in a strait. 
I'll get upa charity ball for your benefit.” 
I make answer: ‘‘ Any movement that 
makes me a party in interest, responsible 
in any measure for its existence and on- 
going, which, at the same time my con- 
science disavows, I repudiate, though 
there were millions in it. Sooner than 
touch it I would pitch a tent in an open 
field.” 

One fact is here, controlling and over- 
shadowing. ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” There is not a 
dollar coined that does not belong to him. 
And if I, his servant, can get hold of the 
dollars honestly, by gift or otherwise, I 
propose to do it, and consecrate them to 
his work. Not one of these men, work- 
ing however selfishly, but is making 
money for the Lord of hosts, though they 
mean it not so; and he will get it by and 
by. These colossal fortunes, made and 
forwarded in selfishness, will go to pieces 
by and by, every one of them, and find 
their way, by however circuitous a route, 
in God’s good time, to the feet of the Re- 
deemer of men. I propose to direct as 
many rivulets as possible to that destina- 
tion. The sooner, the better. If they are 
ever to get there, why not at once? At 
what particular time, in the course of the 
ages, will these accumulations be washed 
of their selfishness? When will they 
cease to bear the stamp of the manner of 
their making? If never, think of the 
astounding result. If yes, who will effect 
the transformation ? 

For one, I believe the Lord of hosts will 
never quit-claim to the Devil one square 
foot of this world, or any one of the ten 
million money-bags, which, for the time 
being, are ‘‘ tagged” in another name, it 
may be, used in another interest. 

The trouble we have to fear is that men 
outside the Church, if moved to give 
largely to Church enterprises, will claim 
the right to control or shape the work 
that is being carried on; or that a wicked 
compromise may be made, which will, to 
use the somewhat strenuous language 
quoted above ‘‘damnChurch and world 
together.” To this, there should be given 
place? No; nctfor an hour. 

To the giver himself it makes all the 
difference imaginable, whether his mo- 
tive is unselfish, Men are credited in 
Heaven with what is done from pure mo- 
tive. A man is on the side with which he 
casts his sympathies. A great deal of 
good is done by indirection. Man’s intent 





is his own—the outcome is often in the 
harfls of God. If he can make the wrath 
of man praise him, can he not also use 
the money that finds its way into his 
treasury? We simply cannot, if we would, 
trace the offerings that come into the 
hands of the Church back through all 
the devious way by which they have come, 
it may be through soiled hands. We may 
well be grateful that we need not. This 
five dollars that I hold put into the relief 
fund by the most profligate in town, 
will put a ton of coal into a poor man’s 
grate, and burn as hotly as if given by 
the best saint in town. We believe God 
is pleased to have him and his warmed 
by that same five dollars, to haveso much 
of his resources rescued from the folly of 
selfish debauchery. Only keep clear of 
compromises that bind the free, outspoken 
spirit of the Gospel, and use so much of 
the world as God in his providence puts 
withid your reach, asking no questions 
for conscience’ sake. ‘‘ The earth is the 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.” 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


THERE is a pretty story told of that 
great political hidalgo, Lord Granville, 
at the naval review. Though advanced 
in years as in honors, he is accustomed 
on such occasions to don a simple costume 
of navy blue and a peaked cap, in which 
it is not everyone who still looks like one 
of her Majesty’s (late) ministers. In this 
dress he took his station at the foot of the 
ladder by which the Unionist members 
got on board their ship. He belonged, of 
course, to the Separatist vessel, but he 
wanted to see some of his own friends. 
Mr. C. was one of them, and as he de- 
scended with his daughter the hidalgo 
held out his hand. Mr. C. did not see it, 
being engaged in conversation with some 
one behind him, but the young lady did. 
** Papa,” said she, ‘‘ here is the man for 
the tickets.” 

The revolver may be the weapon of 
civilization, but it is certainly not the 
national weapon of Great Fritain; we 
don’t understand it; we don’t like it, and 
we greatly prefer the umbrella. Such 
prejudices, of course, wear off in time. I 
can remember when a telegram was 
Jooked at in most households with shud- 
dering anticipation; it was often left to be 
opened till the head of the family re- 
turned, who himself was not very familiar 
with such things. But there is no doubt 
about it that a revolver is more dangerous 
than a telegram. In this country it is 
much more so than elsewhere, because it 
is thought the hight of fun by our focls 
and dolts to present a gun at their young 
friends, and cry, ‘‘ I'll shoot you.” They 
often do shoot them, as it is, but if, as is 
probabie, they try the same joke witha 
revolver, the mortality consequent on 
this stroke of humor will be considerably 
increased. At present, however, the 
weapon is so rare among us that the 
alarm it arouses in the public is shared by 
the possessors themselves. A curious ex- 
ample of this occurred in the underground 
railway the other day, when a young 
gentleman who had just possessed him- 
self of one of these treasures, ‘‘boy-like, 
took it out of his pocket to look at it,” 
when it accidentally went off and shot a 
traveler of mature years in the same 
compartment. It is no wonder at all 
that this old gentlemen conceived him- 
self to have been shot at, and ‘‘went for” 
his murderous assailant with the energy 
of despair. The young man on his part 
naturally clung to the weapon, which he 
had a shrewd suspicion might be used 
against himself with no more scruple 
than against a mad dog, and could utter 
no excuse except a breathless ‘‘ Very 
sorry,” *‘ Quite a mistake,” and so on, 
which in the agony of the struggle were 
disregarded. The explanation given by 
the youth at the police station, where he 
was seriously charged with an attempt to 
murder, is not reassuring to the general 
public. He said that being accustomed 


to ride a bicycle at night, a revolver was 
a necessity to him. So that these swift 
and noiseless will-o’-the-wisps, who run 
over the unwary traveler on his lonely 
road, are also armed. 





It is not everybody who knows what 
the word ‘‘ monoglot” means; it means, 
at Cardiff, at least, a man who does not 
speak Welsh. Mr. Bridge, one of our 
very best London magistrates, has been 
appointed to try a case down there in con- 
nection with the tithes, and though the 
local members have invoked his author- 
ity, he has been objected to as ‘‘monoglot” 
by the inhabitants. 

Some amusement, and no wonder, has 
been caused by the description of the 
baby uniform that has been made, pre- 
sumably by a military tailor, for his 
Majesty, the King of Spain, just a twelve- 
month old. 

It is much orramented, and trimmed 
with real gold lace, but there was a doubt 
about the degreeof rank to be inscribed 
on his sleeve, so that is left vacant till the 
Queen’s pleasure is known, though there 
is little doubt she will make him a field 
marshal. The hilt of gold on the baby 
sword is said to be ‘‘a masterpiece of the 
jeweler’s art.” But after all what a poor 
compliment is paid to monarchy in this 
idea that a king must needs become a sol- 
dier. Hecan surely make himself more 
useful to his country in other ways—in 
devising means for example, not of spend- 
ing its money, but ot paying its debts. 
That would be a happy thing for Spain, 
whereas war must be an unmitigated mis- 
fortune for her since she would be quite 
sure to be beaten. There is always some- 
thing childish—whether the king is grown 
up or not—in this playing at soldiers among 
Royal families, while the bestowal of high 
military rank and of stars and crosses on 
those who have never seen ‘‘a tented 
field,” except the canvas of ‘autumn 
maneuvers,” has something very con- 
temptible about it. 

Every now and then the gaudy curtain 
that hangs over life in Paris is lifted, and 
shows us sad sights; otherwise it is diffi- 
cult for a foreigner to understend from 
whence Eugene Sue and his disciples 
drew their pictures of its criminal popu- 
lation. The ‘‘ Tapis franc ” of ‘‘ The Mys- 
teries of Paris” has always seemed unreal 
from the cold-blooded cruelty, as well as 
depravity of its patrons. The artist, 
however, drew from hfe. <A ‘ brigand,” 
the other night, perceiving a poor girl 
leaning over a bridge on the Seine, betted 
a penny cup of coffee with a comrade that 
he would throw her in. He did so, and 
she was drowned; the murderer claimed 
his money, drank his coffee, and then 
proceeded with his friends to view the 
body in the morgue. There are plenty of 
people in London who would be much the 
better for hanging, but very few who 
would have exhibited such a morbid curi- 
osity as that. 

According to the North China Herald 
the advertisementsin what is called the 
Agony Column of the Chinese news- 
papers are even more striking than in our 
own. Virtue is expected to be its own re- 
ward and not to need the stimulus of a 
bribe. ‘‘ All well-disposed persons are 
entreated to spread abroad” the statement 
in question, and are assured that they 
will thus earn—what the reader will 
never guess—‘‘a profusion of hidden 
merit.” Onthe other hand, those who 
are the cause of these heart-rending ap- 
peals are warned of the fate that will be 
in store for them if they continue in evil 
doing. ‘‘Take care” begins the printed 
notice, “that you are not struck by 
lightning,” with which celestial menace 
it also ends. This is all very fine, and I 
need not say much finer than we barba- 
rians ever attempt—but somehow our 
plain ‘‘Ten pounds reward,” though not 
more promising seems more likely to ob- 
tain its end. 

It is not generally known that 400 rail- 
way employés lose their lives every year 
more or less in the public service. Some 
of them largely benefit the community 
without its being any the wiser. I have 
seen no mention, for example, in the 
papers of what I am assured by a pas- 
senger happened tothe 6:25 train from 
Portsmouth the other day, delayed by the 
fallingin of a tunnel. A railway servant, 
I believe a navvy, finding the bricks fall- 
ing from the roof ran back and saved the 
down train, by signaling with his arms; 
then filling his pockets with fog signals at 
the little station, he ran over the hill and 
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stopped the up train by laying them down 
on the line. I wonder whether anything 
has been given to this man for thus avert- 
ing a double catastrophe (and an im- 
mense loss to the railway company) or if 
he has only earned “‘ a profusion of hidden 
merit.” 

It is even worse for governments than 
for individuals to have no sense of the 
ridiculous, because its absence suggests 
weakness. A noteworthy example of this 
has just occurred at St. Petersburg. A 
popular clown has been exhibiting a 
learned pig who, among other traits of 
intelligence, showed a fondness for coin 
of all kinds; but he always rejected paper 
money, the rouble note. This sagacious 
action was naturally received with 
screams of mirth from the audience; but 
the Government have considered it no 
laughing matter, and have banished the 
clown. It is quite true that Russia can- 
not borrow money, and very much de- 
sires to do so; but can anything be more 
injudicious than thus to treat seriously 
an imputation vf bankruptcy from a 
learned pig. 

Of course we are not immaculate as re- 
gards absurdity even in England, but it is 
mostly in theoretical matters. Education, 
for example—because we have not hither- 
to believed in education as a practical 
business, and therefore have thought it 
little mattered how it was carried on— 
has for a long time, as regards the upper 
classes, beenin the hands of impostors 
and coxcombs. Scotch schools for £10a 
year have for generations turned out bet- 
ter educated men than in our public 
schools for £200, and of late the school 
boards haveshown how efficiency can be 
combined with low prices. This last de- 
velopment has put the great educational 
establishments upon their mettle, and in- 
duced them to consider whether a smat- 
tering of Greek obtained in twenty years, 
and forgotten in the twenty-first, is, after 
all, the highest form of intellectual cul- 
ture. The head-masters of Harrow, Win- 
chester and Marlbro’ have come at last to 
the sage conclusion that twelve years of 
age is quite early enough to begin Greek, 
and that for a good many boys that tongue 
is a superfluity. The simple truth is that 
not one boy in ten ever understands Greek. 
Unhappily this act of tardy justice (and 
mercy)can have no retrospective effect. 
Think of the generations of unhappy 
children who have been tortured by that 
infernal language, and of the imprison- 
ment in summer days of which it has been 
the cause. Who can give us back our 
lost time and liberties infringed ? I don’t 
wish to revive ancient customs of a vindic- 
tive nature, but I should like to see the 
Greek grammar burnt by the common 
hangman in every school yard. 

Among the pensions awarded every 
year to literature, science and art from 
the Civil List there are two constantly re- 
curring circumstances worthy of note. 
1. That literature, science, and art have 
not so much to do with the matter, or at 
all events are subordinated to political in- 
terest; and 2, that the size of the pension 
is in inverse proportion to the fame of 
the recipient. This year’s list is no ex- 
ception. Louise Johanna, Lady Farn- 
borough, takes £250, or more than twenty 
per cent. of the whole grant, ‘‘in consid- 
eration of the distinguished parliamentary 
and literary services of her late husband,” 
and Mr. Gerald Massey, whom most peo- 
ple have heard of £30. 

It is curious how, in the controvery 
about the flogging of boys that is going 
on in the newspapers, the organs that 
represent the ‘“‘masses” hold up their 
hands in horror, while those of the 
‘* classes ” pooh-pooh such sentimentality 
as rubbish. The fact is. strange as it may 
seem, the education of boys of the upper 
circles involves, in the way of bullying, 
flogging, and fagging, more hardships 
than that of the middle class, and it is 
thought a point of honor to submit to 
them. As to corporal punishments, it is 
only of later days that there has been any 
pretense, at our aristocratic seminaries, 
of considering them disgraceful. I re- 
member once dining with two assistant 
masters of the same great public school, 
one of whom, A, took the new-fashioned 
and the other, B, the old-fashioned view of 
his form of discipline. I ventured to ob- 





serve that in my time, at Eton, being sent 
to ‘‘ the block” was not thought synony- 
mous with an order for execution; it was 
one of our stock subjects for joking. 
‘“*Oh,” said A ina shocked tone, ‘here, 
we never make a joke of flogging; there 
is a sort of sacred silence kept about the 
matter which is rarely broken.” ‘‘ Come, 
I say,” put in B, “‘is not that stating the 
thing a little too strongly? How do you 
account for the match at cricket last week 
between the eleven who had _ been 
‘swished,’ and the eleven who hadn't?” 
Considering there is no animal who has 
been written about, apparently so ex- 
haustively, as the boy, it is curious how 
little is known about him. The fact is that 
those who really know about him daren’t 
tell. 

Gentle or simple the genus 1s always the 
same. The old German Emperor has 
probably forgotten his youth, or he would 
hardly be found to complain that the first 
letter he has received from his little 
grandson makes ‘nine requests in five 
lines.” I am not at all sure either that he 
is right in his comment that if ‘‘ the good 
mother had seen it she would certainly 
not have allowed it to be sent.” I have 
known grandpapas to be ‘‘got at * by 
these small relatives before now with the 
direct connivance of mamma; and, of 
course, there is no male child so young 
that he is not on the look-out for tips. 

Nevertheless the boy (unhung) grows 
up into the man, and occasionally into 
the hero. There has been an example of 
it just now at Bristol, where an attendant 
at the Infirmary (U. C. Lysaght) to save 
a patient under the operation of trache- 
otomy sucked the moisture from his throat 
and perished of malignant scarlatina in 
consequence. ‘The brave deed was worse 
than useless, since the patient also died,” 
writes the foolish commentator; but he is 
not so foolish as the man who would per- 
suade us that the age of chivalry is dead, 
because it has lost its tinsel—which I 
hope, under the circumstances, will not be 
printed tonsil. 
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For some time there has seemed to be 
a lull in the discussions relating to the 
possibility of reconciling Genesis and 
geology. Interest in this subject ‘is, how- 
ever, now rapidly reviving. In the Nine- 
teenth Century Gladstone not long ago 
brought his skillful and powerful dialectic 
to bear upon the subject, and briefly both 
defended the divine authority of Genesis 
and expounded the teachings of geology 
upon the origin of things. In the follow- 
ing number Professor Huxley came into 
the field with his characteristic sarcasm 
both of the late Premier and of the book 
which he defends, while in the succeed- 
ing number of the same magazine Glad- 
stone returned to the charge more fully 
prepared and guarded than in his first 
paper. As a specimen of controversial 
literature in its best aspects the last paper 
of Gladstone has few equals. And the 
inspiration of the Bible has rarely been 
defended with so much force, true 
scholarship and eloquence combined. It 
must take its place as a classic upon the 
subject treated. At the same time Dr. 
Driver, the Regius Professor of Hebrew at 
Oxford, published in the January number 
of the Expositor a long article upon the 
same subject. Each of these writers has 
some special advantages in the discussion, 
while each as evidently labors under cer- 
tain disadvantages. Gladstone’s broad 
knowledge of literature and human affairs 
makes him one of the best representatives 
of that average common sense which it is 
the object of special writers to convince. 
Professor Huxley has, of course, all 
needed technical seientific information, 
but his knowledge of the principles upon 
which literary documents are interpreted, 
is so rudimentary that his sneers are of 
little weight, except with the uninformed; 
while Dr. Driver, though one of the first 
authorities upon the interpretation of 





Hebrew documents, labors under the 
same difficulty with regard to science that 


Professor Huxley does with regard to 
literature. 

Upon the propriety, or at least the pos- 
sibility, of interpreting the word ‘ day” 
in Genesis as representing a long period 
of time, the opinion of so eminent a He- 
braist as Dr. Driver is, however, of great 
value. While holding that in the repre- 
sentation of the writer of Genesis the 
word ‘‘ day” must signify a literal day, 
Dr. Driver still, in the following language, 
grants all that the harmonizers would 
care to claim: 


‘“‘At the same time the possibility must 
be admitted that the writer may have con- 
sciously used the term figuratively, fully 
aware on the one hand that the work of the 
Creator could not be measured by human 
standards, but on the other hand desirous 
of artificially accommodating it to the 
period of the week. In spite of the phrases 
evening and morning, which seem to im- 
ply literal days, the supposition that the 
narrator meant his ‘days’ as the figura- 
tive representation of periods should not, 
as the present writer ventures to think, be 
ruled as inadmissible. 

“« The question, however, is not so much 
what the word means, as whether or not it 
may have been applied figuratively by the 
writer. It seems reasonable to admit that 
this may have been the case. The ‘morn- 
ing’ and ‘evening’ will then be part, not 
of the reality, but of the representation.” 

Men like Gladstone, Guyot, Dana, Win- 
chell and Dawson, then, are not amiss in 
claiming the right to interpret the ‘‘days” 
of Genesis as representatives of prolonged 
periods. The sneer of Huxley, when he 
stands by and admires ‘‘the marvelous 
flexibility of a language which admits of 
such diverse interpretations,” is not only 
ill-mannered but ill-advised in a scientific 
man so familiar as he must be with the 
flexibility of the scientific theories with 
which he has to deal. The instability of 
scientific theories is notorious. Modern 
science is*by no means all facts; the larger 
part of it consists of the exposition of 
facts. So various have these expositions 
been, except with respect to their bearing 
on a few rather vague generalities, that it 
becomes scientific men above all others to 
be modest in their criticism of biblical 
interpreters. The flexibility of the lan- 
guage in the first chapter of Genesir may 
well enough be one of the indications of 
its divine origin, and the misinterpreta- 
tion of it by commentators is no more 
difficult to reconcile with such origin 
than is the long-continued misinterpreta- 
tion of Nature an argument against the 
divine origin of that syetem. 

Accepting, therefore, the possibility (to 
use no stronger term) of interpreting 
“day” in Genesis as representing an 
epoch, or as Guyot would say a cosmo- 
gonic day, we next inquire whether there 
is what may reasonably be regarded as a 
significant correspondence between these 
‘‘days” and the creative epochs as re- 
vealed in astronomy and geology. Un- 
fortunately, upon this branch of the in- 
quiry Mr. Gladstone was at first less pre- 
pared to speak than upon the other, and 
Professor Huxley was not slow to take 
advantage of the Premier’s indefinite sci- 
entific statements. 

But in his succeeding article, the late 
Premier returned to the conflict amply 
prepared for his work, and we must say 
that by the breadth of his views upon all 
the questions at issue, both of biblical in- 
terpretation and of scientific inference, 
he makes Professor Huxley appear pain- 
fully narrow and puerile in his criticisms. 
Gladstone is permitted to have access not 
only to the latest published results of 
geological investigations, but to the proof- 
sheets of a forthcoming geological work 
by Prestwich, a writer of the very highest 
authority, by both of which, as well as 
by Professor Dana’s article in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra (which he summarizes 
in an appendix) his positions are amply 
sustained. 

The argument in favor of the inspira- 
tion of the first of Genesis, drawn from 
the coincidence in the arrangement of 
creative periods as delineated there, and 
in our most recent geological text-books, 
is, indeed, well-nigh irresistible. It can- 
not be the result either of chance or of 
scientific investigation among the He- 





brews, that the writer of Genesis should 
put the creation of light, of the dry land, 


and of plants before that of the sun and 
moon; and that the nebular hypothesis, 
now so generally accepted, should render 
the same order probable; i. e., if we may 
be permitted to speak of the appearance 
of the sun when the swaddling-band of 
vapors, which early enveloped the earth, 
cleared away, as a creation, or in the 
words of the document, as a setting in the 
firmament to rule the day and the night. 
Nor is it a discrepancy that ‘‘ in Genesis 
vegetation is complete two days before 
animal life appears.” Dr. Driver is in 
error in saying that ‘‘ geology shows that 
they appear simultaneously, even if ani- 
mal life does not appear first”; and we 
do not understand why he should say that 
‘It is admitted that the proof from sci- 
ence of the existence of plants before 
animals is inferential and d priori.” He 
should know that inferential and a-priori 
proof are by no means the same thing; 
and the existence of plants before ani- 
mals is one of the best grounded of all 
scientific inferences as is shown by Pro- 
fessor Dana in his article in the Bibli- 
otheca Sacra (see April, 1885, p. 222). 


“Plants live on mineral matter, and ani- 
mals not—a fact well established; and hence 
the animal kingdom is dependent on the 
vegetable kingdom for its existence. Plants 
of the lower tribes survive in waters whose 
temperature is as high as 200 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and some are not destroyed at a 
temperature at 220 degrees Fahrenheit. It 
is true that distinct remains of plants have 
not yet been found in Archean rocks. But 
‘these rocks have been so changed by heat 
that relics of plants would have been ob- 
literated or obscured, had they existed. 
Some of the rocks [however] contain great 
quantities of graphite, or black lead, a va- 
riety of carbon that, in some cases (as in 
carboniferous slates in Rhode Island and at 
Worcester, Mass.), has resulted from the 
action of heat on coal-beds. The graphite, 
which is common in the Archean rocks of 
Canada, is regarded by many as evidence 
that Archean time had marine plants in 
great abundance.” 

It is an old objection, now revived, that 
the creation of plants upon the third day 
was only of the lower order of species, 
and that the higher orders with which 
man is most conversant, came into exist- 
ence much later. This supposed objec- 
tion is urged also to the account in Gene- 
sis of the creation of fish, reptiles, birds, 
and the higher vertebrate animals. In 
reply, we can do no better than recur to 
the words of Prof. E. P. Barrows, written 
thirty years ago: 

“In our view, Moses, in describing the 
creation of the vegetable kingdom on the 
third day, or rather, the Spirit of inspira- 
tion, in making to man this revelation, de- 
scribes neither the creation of the particular 
existing species, as contrasted with the ex- 
tinct species of former ages, nor of these ex- 
tinct species as contrasted with the species 
now existing. But he describes the estab- 
lishment of the vegetable kingdom in its 
laws and general forms, which are valid for 
all the subsequent geological eras. The 
grand fact revealed is, that on the third day 
the vegetable world was brought into being 
under the immutable principles which now 
regulate its operation. And we ask: Why 


| is not this a fair interpretation of the words, 


‘and the earth brought forth grass, the 
herb yielding seed after its kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, 
after its kind’? The reader will notice that 
the two things made prominent in this ac- 
count are law, as expressed in the formula, 
‘after its kind,’ and general forms—‘ grass,’ 
‘herb,’ ‘ fruit-tree, yielding fruit, whose seed 
isinitself.’ Adopting this principle of inter- 
pretation, which, aside from all geological 
revelations, we hold to be the most natural 
view of the words, and applying it to the 
work of the fifth and sixth days also, we 
are, we think, warranted in affirming that 
there is a substantialagreement between 
the ‘two records’ of geology and Scripture,’ 
{Bib. Sac., vol. xiv., Jan., 1857, p. 91.) 

The narrowness of this objection is even 
more forcibly shown in the following pas- 
sage from Gladstone’s rejoinder to Hux- 
ley : 

“No doubt there may be a degree of literal 
ism which will even suffice to show that, as 
‘every winged fowl’ was produced on the 
fourth day of the Hexwemeron, therefore 
the birth of new fowls continually is a con- 
tradiction to the text of Genesis. But does 
not the equity of common sense require us 
to understand simply that the order of 





‘winged fowl,’ whatever that may bemean, 
took its place in creation at a certain time, 
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and that from that timeits various compo 
nent classes were in course of production®’ 
(Nineteenth Century, Jan., 1886, p. 8.) 


The work of the fifth day is scientifical- 
ly correct in that fish and birds are made 
to precede the mammals with which man 
is connected. 

In the words of Dana, in the article re- 
ferred to, 


** Aquatic invertebrate animals were the 
earliest of animal species, according to the 
testimony from fossilsin the earth’s rocks. 
Fishes come next in order; then Amphi- 
bians; then Reptiles. Allthese tribes were 
represented by species before the earliest of 
Mammals appeared. The existence of birds 
before the earliest Mammals is not proved, 
though believed by some palzontologists 
on probable evidence. The early Mammals 
were marsupials (like the opossum and 
kangaroo), and lived inthe era called by 
Agassiz the Age of Reptiles. True Mam- 
mals came into geological history in the 
Tertiary era, very long after the appearance 
of the first birds, and they so far character- 
ize the era that Agassiz called it the Age of 
Mammals.” 


After these utterances of our prince 
of American geologists, it will be diffi- 
cult to resist the force of Gladstone’s 
reasoning when he says: 


‘IT do not suppose it would be feasible, 
even for Professor Huxley, taking the nebu- 
lar hypothesis and geological discovery for 
his guidés, to give, in the compass of the 
first twenty-seven verses of Genesis, an ac- 
count of the cosmogony, and of the succes- 
sion of life in the stratification of the earth, 
which would combine scientific precision 
of statement with the majesty, the sim- 
plicity, the intelligibility, and the impres- 
siveness of the record before us. Let me 
modestly call it, for argument’s sake, an 
approximation to the present presump- 
tions and conclusions of science. Let me 
assume that the statement in the text as to 
plants, and the statement of verses 24 and 25, 
as to reptiles, cannot in all points be sus- 
tained; and yet still there remain great un- 
shaken facts to be weighed. First, the fact 
that such a record should have been made 
at all. Secondly, the fact that, instead of 
dwelling in generalities, it has placed itself 
under the severe conditions of a chronologi- 
cal order, reaching from the first nisus 
of chaotic matter to a consummated pro- 
duction of a fair and goodly, a furnished 
and a peopled world. Thirdly, the fact that 
its cosmogony seems, in the light of the 
nineteenth century, to draw more and more 
of countenance from the best natural phi- 
losophy; and, fourthly, that it has described 
the successive origins of the five great cate- 
gories of present life, with which human 
experience was and is conversant, in that 
order which geological authority confirms. 
How came these things to be? How came 
they to be, not among Accadians, or Assy- 
rians, or Egyptians, who monopolized the 
stores of human knowledge when this won- 
derful tradition was born; but among the 
obscure records of a people who, dwelling in 
Palestine for twelve hundred years from 
their sojourn in the valley of the Nile, hard- 
ly had force to stamp even so much as their 
name upon the history of the world at large, 
and only then began to be admitted to the 
general communion of mankind when their 
Scriptures assumed fhe dress which a Gen- 
tile tongue was needed to supply? It is 
more rational, [ contend, to say that these 
astonishing anticipations were a God-given 
supply, than to suppose that a race who fell 
uniformly and entirely short of the great 
intellectual development of antiquity, 
should here not only have equaled and out- 
stripped it, but haveentirely transcended, 
in kind even*more than in degree, all known 
exercises of human faculties.’”’ (Nineteenth 
Century, Jan., 1886, p. 16.) 

It is clear that the class contemptuously 
called ‘* Reconcilers” is not to be uncere- 
moniously ruled out of court by sneers, 
Those who wish to be heard upon the 
question of the possibility of reconciling 
Genesis with geology must give both 
science and exegesis serious considera- 
tion. 

> 

ONE of our English correspondents, 
Dr. Aubrey, is announced to preach during 
this month in the Collegiate Reformed 
church, 48th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
After that he will deliver lectures in many 
of the leading cities on ‘Gladstone: His 
Personality and Career”; ‘“ Living British 
Statesmen’’; and ‘The Present Phase of 
the Home Rule Question, from an English 
Liberal point of View.” Dr. Aubrey is 
specially qualified to deal with these topics, 
while his style is well known to our readers 
and to American audiences generally. 





NEW WORDS 
FROM “ THE PROHET OF THE GREAT 
SMOKY MUONTAINS.” 
BY PROF. FISK P. BREWER. 


THOUSANDS ot new words in each new 
English dictionary! Who makes them? 
What is the use of them? What are they 
like ? 

New words are like the old, generally 
differing so little that few even of intelli- 
gent readers recognize them at first as 
new. The same thing is true of the new 
varieties of raspberries and grapes which 
are brought out every year. They look 
and taste so much like the familiar kinds 
that few persons would*know them to be 
new; but they are new, and_ it 
is right to call them so, if there 
is no old kind exactly like them in 
shape, color, fragrance and taste. So a 
word is new if there is no old one of the 
same sound, the same grammatical quali- 
ty, and substantially the same meaning. 

A new word may have the same letters 
as an old one, but differ from it in being 
a different part of speech. The child that 
forgot the hard word trespass in the 
Lord’s Prayer, and said ‘* Forgive us our 
iniquities as we forgive them that iniqui- 
ty against us,” was inventing anew word, 
the verb ‘‘ to iniquity.” Itisnot in Web- 
ster and perhaps never will be worthy of 
aplace there, for Webster is a dictionary 
of the English language, and a word must 
have a certain amount of public use to be 
considered a part of our great language. 
Butit was a new'word in the child's 
speech, and if it had been used by some 
high authority, as the revisers of the Bi- 
ble, it might have become established as 
a new English word. 

It is the dictionary-makers who are ex- 
pected generally to decide for us whether 
a new word is common enough to be 
called English, and they accept as author- 
ity any popular and talented writer. His 
new words are nominations which the 
public gladly ratifies. A single book 
whichis widely read may add to the com- 
mon stock many words that are new and 
valuable. By examining the novelties 
which one such book contains, we pro- 
pose to illustrate the classes of new words 
that are coming into the language, and 
crowding our mammoth dictionaries. We 
choose for this purpose a recent novel, 
‘*The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,” by Miss Murfree. In this discus- 
sion we claim any word as new which is 
not foundin Webster, not even in the lat- 
est Supplement. 

The new words of this book include 
some which have been heretofore em- 
ployed as other parts of speech. Bald is 
here used as a noun in the sense of a 
round, bare, mountain-top. ‘‘ Above all 
rose the great ‘bald’” ‘holding its un- 
covered head so loftily against the sky 
that it might seem it had bared its brow 
before the majesty of heaven.” ‘‘ The 
towering balds rose in unbroken white- 
ness, imposed in onyx-like distinctness 
upon the azure sky.” ‘‘Those barren 
domes of an intense blue,” ‘* those heavily 
wooded slopes below the balds.” The ad- 
verbs aloof and gingerly serve as adjec- 
tives. ‘ She looked at him with a cool 
aloof scrutiny.” ‘‘ The man eyed it with 
reverence. Then witha gingerly gesture, 
he gave it back.” The verb to roach is 
perhaps derived from the noun: ‘ with 
grizzled hair roached back from his face.” 
To serrate, meaning to mark like the 
teeth ofa saw, comes from the adjective 
serrate or serrated. ‘The great beetling 
cliff towered far above, the jagged line of 
its summit serrating the zenith.” 

Of words which are new in sound as 
well as in sense, a large number are deriv- 
atives, easily understood by reference to 
the words from which they are formed. 
First, adjectives. ‘‘ The great sun went 
down in a splendid suffusion of crimson 
color and a translucent golden haze, with 
a purple garb for the mountains, and a 
glamorous dream for the sky.” Glamor- 
ous means full of glamour, or of bewitch- 
ing changes of color. ‘‘The dark, lus- 
trous reflection of the sassafras and huck- 
leberry bushes” ‘‘ was like some mezzo- 
tinted landscape under glass.” The corn 
‘*waved above the staked and ridered 
fence.” The rider of an old-fashioned 
rail fence is supposed to be the top rail 





which rifles on the stakes that cross one 
another like an X at the end of each 
panel. A dryad is a goddess of the 
woods, and ‘‘the dryadic charms of the 
forest ” must be such as are worthy of her 
divinity. A commonplace mortal is 
described as having ‘her gray hair 
drawn into a skimpy knot at the back of 
her head”; skimpy may be defined as 
made of scant material, meager-sized. 
Enthused, in the sense of moved by enthu- 
siasm or excitedly earnest, appears in the 
phrase ‘‘ an enthused tone of reproof.” 

New adverbs, too, are numerous. 
‘** Howdy, Miranda Jane,’ he cried jubi- 
lantly.” Wiping the perspiration from 
his brow and raucously clearing his rasped 
throat.” ‘*The forge fire, sluwmberously 
glowing.” ‘ The kitten sprang tigerishly 
in the air.” Swb-acute, which sounds 
like a doctor’s word meaning acute in a 
moderate degree, is used in the phrase 
** subacute perception”; hence subacutely— 
with a slight sensitiveness, just a little. 
Rick Tyler ‘‘wondered that he should 
ever have felt other jealousy, and was 
subacutely amazed to find this passion so 
elastic.” ‘‘ Fireflies were aflicker in the 
woods.” ‘‘Satan’s a-stirring, Satan’s 
a-stirring,”’ was a common saw of the 
storekeeper’s. ‘‘ His shifting eyes,” how- 
ever, ‘* betokened but little anxiety for 
the Principle of Evil aloose in the Big 
Smoky.” ‘In the gracious June morn- 
ings, when winds are astir and wings are 
awhirl in the wide spaces of the sun-lit 
air.” ‘*The winds were awhirl.” Dorin- 
da was spinning with ‘her wheel 
awhirl.” 

A new noun of much force is jubilance, 
the spirit of the year of jubilee, high 
rapture. It expresses the way to sing ‘‘ The 
year of jubilee is come,” and ** Wake the 
song of jubilee.” ‘‘The hymn rose with 
a solemn jubilance, filling the little 
house.” Enmeshment, from the obsolete 
verb to enmesh, naturally means woven 
work of meshes, net-work. ‘‘ The moon, 
low in the west, was drawing a seine of 
fine-spun gold across the dark depths of 
the valley.. In that enchanted enmesh- 
ment were tangled all the fancies of the 
night.” Moonshiners are illicit distillers, 
so called because their work is done in 
secret, as if by moonlight only: ‘‘ The 
unwritten law of moonshiners. that the 
informer shall perish.” ‘‘The affinent hos- 
pitalities of the moonshiner’s jug.” Brush- 
whiskey takes its name from the brush or 
low woods in which the distilling is con- 
cealed. *‘‘ He was saying to himself, the 
brush whiskey warning his heart, that the 
revenue department paid him nothing to 
raid moonshiners.” ‘‘‘ Precisely so,’ 
drawled the blacksmith, with a subcur- 
rent of elation in his soul.” 

These words are not found in Webster, 
few of them in any dictionary; but it is 
not certain that they were all invented 
by our author for their place in these pas- 
sages. Some she may have made and used 
before; a part may have been adopted from 
other writers. For instance, awhirl is 
found on a page of Blackwood’s Magazine 
for August, 1883. Other words belong to 
the spoken language of the community 
which our author portrays. The scene of 
her story is laid in the mountains of East 
Tennessee, a region of grand beauty, the 
home of a stalwart people. They are se- 
cluded from the world, and have either 
retained or developed many peculiarities 
of speech. Their style of talk is repro- 
duced in the novel with vividness, and 
the new words which occur in the conver- 
sations are doubtless current among them. 
Such are the noun bald and the verb va- 
grant—* vagratin’ ’roun’”; spang, used 
as an adverb—“ jes’ got thar, spang on 
the minute”; slowly, as an adjective— 
**sech a slowly boy ter git married”; and 
to sick him on, in the sense of to say to 
him, “‘ sick” or ‘‘ seek him,” to urge on, 
as a dog: ‘‘ That thar ’Cajah Green, he 
sick-ed him on all the time.” There are 
also words of new form in the Tennessee 
dialect. ‘1 kin say who cut them ropes, 
an’ who raised a disturbament outside.” 
Airish means airy, chilly; ‘‘ Jes’ sot your 
bones down hyar by the fire. Airish out 
o’ doors, ain’t it?’ ‘‘ It air toler’ble airish 
in the fog.” ‘‘She hev been toler’ble ail- 
in’ and droopy.” ‘The rabbit sot thar ez 
upright an’ trembly ez me.” The ‘‘ crump- 
ly cow” is a cow with a crumpled horn 





‘** Sech cattle ez ’Cajah Green an’ his buz- 
zardy dep’ty.” Buzzardy has a vigorous 
sound, recalling the habits and appearance 
of the buzzard, a bird as big as a turkey, 
with bald head and plumage black as 
broadcloth, which steps about in a free 
and stately way among the crowds in the 
market, and gets its living from offal. 
Rick Tyler said: ‘‘ I don’t want ter” ‘‘ hev 
them buzzardy lawyers fix suthin’ on me 
ennyways.” 

There are other words of which the 
etymology is uncertain, not being trace- 
able to any word now in use. Their 
meaning has to be learned altogether from 
explanations and the connection in which 
they occur. Among words of this sort 
are found skene, deedie, catawampus, to 
skeet and to mosey. Some of these are 
known in other parts of the country, 
The skene of a wagon, which our story 
mentions as being repaired by a black- 
smith, is defined by a wagon-maker in 
Iowa, as the iron head of a wooden axle. 
He adds: ‘* We pronounce it skein. They 
are going out of use now.” Sometimes 
they are called thimble-skeins or thimbles. 
What is a deedie? a chicken, a biddy? 
‘*T jes tole him ’t war ez safe ez a un- 
hatched deedie in a aig.” D’rindy * got 
dad set so catawampus, he obeyed her.” 
Catawampus seems to mean crooked, con- 
trary or cross. ‘* He hev tuk up a crazy 
fit ez he kin beat Micajah Green fur 
sheriff, an’ he’s a-skeetin’ arter law- 
breakers same ez a rooster ayter a Juny- 
bug.” To skeet is evidently to dart hither 
and thither. To mosey is to go quickly 
out of sight, to move lively: ‘‘ raised a dis- 
turbament outside to give hima chance ter 
mosey.” ‘* Hurry ‘long, D’rindy,” ‘“ you- 
uns ain’t goin’ ter reel a hank ef ye don’t 
mosey.” 

The mountaineers’ talk is enlivened by 
many compound words, some of which 
need an interpreter. A turnrow is the 
cross-row attheend of thefurrowsthrough 
which the plowman goes from one side to 
the other of his patch: ‘‘ He tuk Pete’s 
plough ez were idle in the turnrow, an’ 
holped along some; he run a few fur- 
rows.” When the two co-operating lovers 
get their spinning into a tangle, we ap- 
preciate Dorinda’s fear of inquiries, but 
are concerned ourselves to know what she 
means by a hurrah’s nest. ‘‘ Granny ‘Il 
be axin’ mighty p’inted how that spun- 
truck kem to be twisted so.” ‘It looks like 
a hurrah’s nest.” An old man gives the 
command ‘‘ I want them thar steers feded 
foreshortly.” The pop-eyes ascribed to the 
storekeeper’s son may be large, staring 
eyes, that seemed to have burst open like 
popped corn. ‘‘ His hair stood up in front, 
he had wide pop-eyes,* and long ears, and 
a rabbit-like aspect.” Ab Cayce isspoken 
of as “fa lank, lantern-jawed man.” 
‘*Solomon was like him, except that the 
long chin, of the style familiarly denom- 
inated jimber-jawed, was still smooth and 
boyish.” Can jimber-jaws be jaws shaped 
like gimbals? ‘‘ Pete Cayce’s say-so war 
all I wanted.” Say-so is a good noun, and 
ought to have been in the dictionary long 
ago. It is English for ipse dixit. ‘* ‘ You- 
uns, the whole Cayce lay-out,’ reiterated 
Amos James.” The speaker evidently 
meant the whole tribe of Cayces, consid- 
ered notas kindred, nor as partners who 
lay out their strength together, but rather 
as goods laid out for show, the whole dis- 
play. The last compound to be quoted, 
polka-dots, is probably not a growth of 
the Tennessee dialect. I asked our seam- 
stress what they were. She caught upa 
piece of calico, covered with round spots 
like aleopard's skin, and waved it toward 
me, saying: ‘‘That’s polka-dots.” The 
following comparison points out how a 
new “‘ officer of the law” enjoyed drop- 
ping some of his official show. ‘+ Should 
some chemical process obliterate for a 
time a leopard’s spots, consider the satis- 
faction of the creature to find himself 
once more restored to his natural polka- 
dots.” 

Our review of new words has included 
first, those made from other parts of 
“* The word vop-eye is used by J.C. Harris, “ Nights 
with Uncle Remus, 1383,” in a description of the alli- 
gator, “ Big mout’, pop-eye, walk on e’ belly,” and 
also of the rabbit, “Split lip, pop eye. big year, en 
bob-tail.” The rabbit afterward threatens to pop 
his eye straight at a little girl and kill her dead, and 
tells her to open the gate before his eye pops, This 


suggests that the prin.ary idea of pop-eye may have 
been a protruding eye that seems ready to pop. 
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speech without change of sound; next, 
those formed by prefixes and suffixes; 
then, a few having no apparent connec- 
tion with words already known; and 
lastly, some compounds. About half of 
them all seem to be in popular use in 
Tennessee. It has been outside of our 
plan to note the writer’s use of words 
called obsolete, as deftness, disportment 
and valiance; or of common words in new 
shades of meaning, as backbone for moun- 
tain ridge, or lighter weights for men of 
lighter weight, or to bat: ‘‘I ain’t batted 
my eye this night.” ‘I ain’t slep’ a 
wink.” Nor do we discuss the peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation indicated in the 
mountaineers’ talk, though these too be- 
long to the dictionary to investigate and 
record. Limiting our count to new 
words, we have found more than forty in 
one volume. This gives some idea of the 
stream that is flowing into our language. 
Almost every one of these words has the 
merit of expressing its thought with su- 
perior brevity, precision or emphasis. 
How picturesque the bald of the moun- 
tain, the fireflies aflicker, and the kitten 
springing tigerishly! How full the mean- 
ing of the buzzardy lawyer, the droopy 
Dorinda, the rooster a-skeeting after his 
prey. Even the now superfluous word 
sub-current, which means no more in our 
quotation than under-current, hereafter 
when discussions are frequent about the 
currents of ocean and atmosphere, may 
be found as, handy a term as subsoil or 
substratum. 

These words are borntolive. More will 
be needed with every great invention, 
with every improved method and every 
enlargement of thought. Poetsand phil- 
osophers will contribute their bright crea- 
tions. The present number of words is 
not much below two hundred thousand, 
and it is increasing at the rate of at least 
athousand a year. We can still keep the 
accumulating stock in one volume, while 
by the same art of printing we are able 
to have the best of our literature within 
reach. The final outcome of language is 
as hard to predict as that of politics or 
poetry, or the arts of locomotion. There 
is a duty and a hope connected with the 
rapid development of the English vocabu- 
lary, growing faster now perhaps than 
any other. Every person that uses it is 
under obligation to his fellows not to in- 
jure the common inheritance. 

The great languages of the world are 
entering upon a race for supremacy, and 
the English has a place in the line. It 
should lay aside every weight and accept 
every help. And, while our wise men re- 
move its deformities of spelling, and ora- 
tors and teachers keep its pronunciation 
uniform wherever around the globe it is 
spoken, our millions of thinkers will wel- 
come gratefully every new word that 
helps the expression of thought. 
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BY G. MONROE ROYCE, 


THE greatest Nonconformist preacher 
in England has not the suffix of D.D. to 
his name. This is certainly not from 
choice, as I am quite sure there are 
** heaps” of American institutions that 
would generously and gladly supply Mr. 
Spurgeon with as many titles as he might 
fancy. But the fact is Mr. Spurgeon is a 
man of too much dignity of character to 
accept any title which would not be in 
perfect keeping with his special talents 
and his special work. First of all, then, 
we have in the great Baptist, an English- 
man of stalwart manhood. There is not 
a particle of pretense, of sham, of hum- 
bug about bim. Hemakes no claim to be 
what he is not,a great scholar, and you 
never catch him flinging at philosophy or 
science or anything else that he knows 
nothing about. There are scores of college- 
bred preachers with their M. A.’s, B. D.’s 
and D.D.’s to their names, really inferior 
to Mr. Spurgeon in matters of general 
scholarship, and vastly his inferiors in 
general knowledge, who are constantly 
** letting fly ” at philosophy and science 
and politics, about all or any of which 
they know precious little. Spurgeon is 
above such business. He knows his Bible 


and he knows Calvinism; he believes 
in both, and he preaches only what 
he knows and _ believes. Calvinistic 
Christianity produces good—that is to say 
sound, honest fruit. Look at Scotland 
and New England. There are strong- 
minded, able-bodied, capable men. Any- 
thing that can be done by strong arms 
and clear heads these men can do, and 
have done. 

Now Mr. Spurgeon is,I think, about the 
only out-and-out Calvinistic preacher of 
any great prominence in London. That 
he is honest and able goes without saying. 
He is in every way worthy of his cause, 
his race and his reputation. ‘‘ But then 
Spurgeon is so vulgar and coarse, you 
know.” But then I don’t know any- 
thing of the kind. And first of all I 
would obeerve that vulgarity and coarse- 
ness are not as a rule associated together. 
My experience in England has taught me 
that those who complain of a common 
and vulgar person are themselves the 
common and the vulgar persons. Sim- 
plicity characterizes everything at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. It is a plain, 
solid edifice after the Corinthian style of 
architecture, and resembles more the 
Royal Exchange than any modern Eng- 
lish church. There is no dome or belfry 
or any other outward mark to distinguish 
it as a church. The word Tabernacle 
seems a strangely inappropriate word to 
designate such a substantial and perma- 
nent-looking building. It is the largest 
church in England and seats about five 
thousand people. 

It has two galleries. There are no painted 
windows, no organ, no responsive service, 
no choir. Every hymn is sung by the en- 
tire congregation. There are no musical 
performances, as in the ‘‘ City Temple.” 
There is no proper pulpit, but a simple, 
elevated platform where the preacher 
reads and prays and speaks, and where, 
also, the leader of the singing stands. 
Mr. Spurgeon wears no gown of any sort, 
and there is nothing in his dress to dis- 
tinguish him from a layman—a distinc- 
tion, however, which Mr. Spurgeon would 
not recognize. Now all this may possibly 
indicate a want of artistic taste, but it 
does not necessarily imply either vulgari- 
ty or coarseness—rather the reverse, I 
should say. In person the preacher is a 
typical John Bull. He stands firmly in 
his shoes and is as solid looking as his 
church. One sees at a glance that 
the Baptist is neither to be humbugged 
nor intimidated. He is as unsqueezable 
a theologian as Cardinal Manning or 
Canon Liddon. He isa preacher with a 
backbone, and has what Englishmen ad- 
mire above any other trait, ‘‘ bottom.” 
He does not mince matters. He tells you 
in so many plain words that you are 
‘*lost,” and without a free and public 
confession of Jesus Christ as your Saviour 
you will be forever lost. He tells you 
that you are by nature totally depraved, 
and can only be saved through the vica- 
rious atonement of Jesus Christ. He be- 
lieves in the reality of a personal devil as 
firmly as he believes in the reality of a 
personal God. God and Satan are the two 
infinite and opposing powers of the seen 
and unseen worlds. Through Adam’s fall 
you are born into the kingdom of Satan. 
Through Christ’s sacrifice you may be re- 
born into the kingdom of God. 

Mr. Spurgeon on these points is as 
orthodox as the Pope of Rome, and it 
is when the Church of Rome or the Church 
of England assumes divine authority for 
its Episcopacy and its Sacraments that 
Mr. Spurgeon breaks with them. He is 
an outspoken enemy of Church preten- 
sions to divine authority. He is a hard 
hitter, but a fair hitter. He never strikes 
below the belt and he never indulges in 
‘*flouts” or insinuations. He attacked 
baptismal regeneration with great vigor, 
but it was done in the open. But then 
Mr. Spurgeon makes a claim, as I under- 
stand him, for the divine authority of im- 
mersion as the only mode of baptism. 
However, he does not say that immersion 
is necessary to salvation; it is only neces- 
sary to membership in his church. That 
is to say, one may get into Heaven with- 
out being immersed, but one can’t get 
into Mr. Spurgeon’s church though he 





may commune there. It is rather im- 
portant to remember this difference. 


Again Mr. Spurgeon holds to the old- 
fashioned doctrine of prayer. If prayer 
means anything to Mr. Spurgeon, it is the 
granting of petition. If you have lost 
say a key, pray to God to help you find it. 
Why not? Who shall determine how big 
a thing shall be before you can properly 
make ita subject of prayer. Shall it be 
measured and weighed and valued, and if 
below acertain standard rejected? But 
who authorizes the standard? Who is to 
determine what is lawfully a subject of 
prayer? Little things are ever the ele- 
ments, the parts of the great. ‘Little 
drops of water, little grains of sand, 
makes the mighty ocean and the sold 
land.” Isthe rich merchant allowed to 
pray for a prosperous voyage, but the poor 
fisherman not allowed to pray for a net 
full of fishes? May the Prime Minister 
ask for God’s help and direction in the 
affairs of state, but the poor hard-worked 
mother and wife may she not ask her 
God to help her in the humble affairs of 
her poor home? Is “the health and 
wealth ” of Queen Victoria to be prayed 
for if her humblest subject may not ask 
the same blessing for herself? This may, 
perhaps, suggest the possibility of how 
rank and caste, and the country squire, 
have crept into the high-backed pews of 
the English church. Christ says: ‘‘ De- 
spise not the day of small things.” Mr. 
Spurgeon tells the anxious, careworn 
mothers and wives that their God knows 
no castes or conditions, no little or great, 
and will help them in the least and the 
greatest troubles of life. 

‘Yes, my brother, yes, my sister, my 
Saviour knows nothing great and noth- 
ing small; he only knows that you are in 
trouble and come to him for help, and he 
will give it.” When the preacher utters 
such words (which are not intended as a 
literal quotation) look round upon the sea 
of eager, careworn faces, and you will 
seem them lighted up with one expression 
of faith and hope and joy. Sitting at my 
side, was an old, deformed woman. 
She gazed for a moment at the preacher, 
then closed her eyes and said; ‘ Yes, 
thank God.” 

Mr. Spurgeon naturally prefers the 
writing of Puritan divines to those of 
more recent date. He believes there is 
enough solid matter ina ‘cubic inch of 
Charnock or Owen to cover acres of the 
new school of writing.” He says ‘“ that 
‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ has got out of 
the theaters and come to the studies and 
pulpits and book-shops.” That Mr. Spur- 
geon has been a close student and a very 
great reader,his sermons and writings give 
sufficient proof. He has been a popular 
preacher since he was sixteen, and he is 
now fifty-two years old. He has been a 
preacher in London for thirty-two years. 
For more than twenty years, almost every 
word he has uttered has taken wings and 
flown to the uttermost parts of the earth. 


No preacher who has ever lived 
has spoken to such a vast audi- 
ence. His sermons are translated into 


almost every tongue. And yet every ser- 
mon is fresh and practical. The same 
subjects present infinite variety. Every 
time you shake the kaleidoscope you see 
different but always symmetrical figures. 
They are the same bits of glass and 
beads, only differently reflected. Mr. 
Spurgeon has but two subjects, Sin and 
its Cure; and every time he opens the Bible 
he sees these facts in some new relation, 
and presents them in some new applica- 
tion to the ever-changing condition of hu- 
man nature. No preacher is more simple, 
no preacher is less sensational, and yet no 
preacher is less commonplace. The great 
Baptist is never metaphysical, and never 
dull. His style is clear and forcible. 
There are no limping nor broken-backed 
sentences to be found in his sermons. He 
makes no pretense to being a linguist; 
but few preachers speak stronger, better, 
harder English. His voice is perfect. It 
is the best voice I ever heard for public 
speaking. It is neither too heavy nor too 
light, and can be distinctly heard in every 
part of the great building. It is a natural. 
not a made voice. It is sympathetic, not 
mechanical. When he says ‘‘ My brother, 
my sister,” his voice is the voice of broth- 
erly affection. When he speaks of love, 
it is in tones vibrating with love; when of 





sorrow, it is in the accents of SOrrow; and 


when of joy, it isin the glad, ringing notes 
of a happy heart. And yet this is all as 
natural to Mr. Spurgeon as breathing. I 
doubt if he has ever spent one hour in 
voice culture or expressive elocution, and 
still he is the most effective orator in 
England. As I have elsewhere said, I 
think that, as a rule, the Church of Eng- 
land preacher is more scriptural than the 
Dissenting minister; but, of course, Mr. 
Spurgeon is a notable exception to this 
rule, for he is nothing if not scriptural, 
and he is about the only Nonconformist 
minister of which this can be said, so far 
as I know. Spurgeon is worthy of his 
cause and his race. Heis worthy tostand 
in the place of the dissenters of old, whose 
dissent was founded upon personal con- 
viction, upon righteousness, and the 
Bible. 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


THE July number of the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts is of especial interest to American 
readers. Itcontains the first of a series of 
articles on the private picture galleries of 
the United States written by M. Durand- 
Gréville, who amassed his materials during 
the stay which he recently made in this 
country with his wife, the well-known nov- 
elist. And it also contains an article on 
Millet, written by M. Michel and inspired 
by the exhibition of the artist’s works, 
which was recently held at the Kcole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Interesting though he finds the exhibi- 
tion, M. Michel complains bitterly of that 
incompleteness which naturally resulted 
from the expatriation of a large number of 
Millet’s most important works. The greater 
part of these expatriated treasures, he says, 
‘**have crossed the ocean, ravished from us 
by the happy land of dollars.” 

M. Durand-Gréville begins his chapter 
with a characteristically French bit of mis- 
information. One’s time for seeing pictures 
in American homes, he says, is sadly inter- 
fered with by the hours for meals, as the 
owners (whose pictures are most often dis- 
tributed through all their living-rooms), 
breakfast between nine and ten and dine at 
one or two. This last-named hour, while 
undoubtedly the “national” dinner-hour, 
would seem a queer one to the richer dwell- 
ers in our large cities. Then he finds fault 
with the lack of eagerness shown by owners 
to exhibit their treasures, and with the read- 
iness with which they are “ visibly bored ” 
if the stranger pauses to take notes; and in 
general complains a good deal about those 
minor hindrances which, from personal ex- 
perience, I can say, are quite as likely to 
hamper the inspector of private collections 
in other lands asin America. But, he adds, 
all his troubles were largely compensated 
by his agreeable experiences with the pic- 
tures themselves. He would never have be- 
lieved, except upon the testimony of per- 
sonal experience, that a land still so young 
could be so rich in paintings, especially in 
works of the French school. ‘One does 
not count them by hundreds but by thou- 
sands. They are very far from being all of 
the same value; but among the mass some 
are marvelously beautiful. We found a 
certain number of well-known modern mas- 
terpieces; occasionally also, but much more 
rarely, ancient works of foreign schools.” 
Unexpected curiosities he seems also to have 
discovered—as in Cambridge a lithograph 
signed by Louis Pasteur, the now famous 
chemist, and a portrait in pastel,also by him, 
painted at the age of eighteen or nineteen. 
They are pronounced excellent, though they 
seem to have first revealed Pasteur’s early 
artistic activity to the French critic. 

It would be impossible and not very in- 
teresting to cite all the collections M. Du- 
rand-Gréville visited (this first letter takes 
us through the chief Eastern cities), or all 
the pictures of first rank which he 
found therein. He seems, quite naturally, 
to have missed some collections of which 
American critics know, while, of course, an 
infinitude of homes which contain a few re- 
markable canvases remained unvisited. 
Yet he saw one or two collections, apparent- 
ly of great value, of which I at least had 
never heard. 

His most interesting paragraphs (for us), 
however, are those from which [ quote the 
following extracts: 


“The Americans are fond of saying that their 





country is preparing ‘ the museums of the fu- 
ture.’ They imagine that they own three-quar- 
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ters of the paintings of the nineteenth century— 
at least the majority of them are of this opinion. 
If they exaggerate greatly in thus speaking we 
must nevertheless confess that they own some 
of the most remarkable works of Corot, Rous- 
seau and Troyon; that they are very rich in 
Meissonier’s pictures, and that half or nearly 
half the masterpieces of Millet are on the other 
side of the Atlantic. At Boston,in the 
home of Mr. Peter Brooks, is the celebrated 
* Sheep-Shearer ’ of the Salon of 1861, and not far 
from Boston in the very remarkable gallery of 
Mr. Quincy A. Shaw—side by side with several 
beautiful Corots, a little Claude Lorraine and a 
whole roomful of old pictures, which, undoubted- 
ly. would have merited attentive examination— 
we saw awhole army of Millet’s works, com- 
posed of thirty pastels or drawings and of twenty 
paintings! . . We shall find many more 
Millets along our route. This preference of the 
Americans for Millet is not merely the result of 
chance. Millet had as his friend and admirer, 
almost from the beginning of his career, an 
American named Hunt, abrother of the archi- 
tect and a painter of talent and man of 
taste. We have no idea of saying that all the 
pictures which quitted Barbizon after 1850 were 
bought solely under Hunt’s inspiration; several 
other amateurs may have had taste at the same 
time that he had it. But incontestably he had 
a preponderant influence upon the emigration 
ofa large part of Millet’s work. Certain Pari- 
sian writers have exhibited ill-humor with re- 
gard to this seizureof a number of our finest 
works by America. They seem almost to con- 
sider these purchases, made literally by an 
equivalent weight of gold—frames included— 
as a species of legal pillage. The reason which 
they give to explain their anger is that the pur- 
chasers of these masterpieces do not in the least 
understand painting. Is this reason valid? Are 
we very sure that even in France all the owners 
of galleries, all without exception, are thorough 
connoisseurs? And, moreover, if, as is certuinly 
the case, the average of taste is much higher in 
France than in America, what better method 
could the Americans employ to form their taste 
than the purchasing at great cost of the master- 
pieces of French painting ?”’ 

The patronizing accent of these sentences 
is re-echoed all through M. Durand-Gré- 
ville’s article. He seems inclined to give 
us just as little credit as he can for taste 
and appreciation and to try as hard as he 
can to believe, in spite of the evidence of 
his own eyes, that after all we have not so 
many things which France would like to 
get back again. Ido not mean that he is 
deliberately unjust or that he fails to enu- 
merate all the treasures he remembered. I 
only mean that his own mood is a little like 
that of the other critics with whom he ar- 
gues—that something of resentment min- 
gled with the surprise he felt as our 
homes came beneath his eye, and that he 
tried instinctively to excuse it to himself. 
This resentment, as I shall try to show in 
another chapter, is really inspired not by 
what we have done but by what Frenchmen 
have left undone, and we can therefore 
afford to be forgiving when patronizing ex- 
planations of our own course are framed. 





Sanitary. 
SANITARY CARE OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


THERE has in the last few years been 
some very excellent sanitary progress made 
in the care of children in schools. Because 
some of the defects were especially promi- 
nent in Germany and France, the impor- 
tance of the subject attracted the attention 
of their respective governments and led 
their leading authorities to investigate the 
needs. In England, too, very intelligent in- 
quiries have been made into the conditions 
of health in the schools. There are two 
good reasons why this should be. The ris- 
ing generation needs this training and in- 
struction in its own behalf. Also as the 
habits of the older people are not readily 
changed, we probably reach them best by 
making their own children models to them. 
As good health is the first industrial neces- 
sity, the care of the children’s health is a 
social and financial policy no less than a 
dictate of right feeling. We are not now 
left in much doubt as to what should be 
done to render buildings and school-rooms 
fit for the reception of pupils. The matters 
of light, heat, desks, blackboards and 
various other provisions are now well regu- 
lated where school boards can be induced 
to adopt theimproved methods. Some of 
the states have wisely adopted a system of 
record, by which the sanitary arrangements 
can be known. Thus the State Superintend- 
ent of schools of New Jersey, acting in con- 
cert with its State Board of Health, has 
sent out to each school of the state a small 
book containing a list of questions. One of 
these books is retained by the trustees and 
the other returned for the information of 
the school and health authorities at the 
Capitol. A very full return has been 
secured. This enables criticisms and direc- 
tions to be sent to the various districts, and 
thus many improvements result. The fol- 
lowing are the suggestive questions : 





“1. Building, how located as to elevation and 
drainage? 

“2. Size of house? 

“3. Is it brick or wood? 

“4. Has it a cellaror basement? 

“5. If so, state its condition, whether wet, 
damp, dirty, dark, unventilated, cemented and 
floored, etc. 

“6. Size of school-room? Give number, 
length, breadth and hight, that the cubic space 
may be computed. See diagram, last page. 

“7. Is there an entry. 

“8. Is room wainscoted? Kind of wall? 

“9. Number of doors? Correct answers to 
nine and ten are necessary to ascertain lighting 
surface. 

“10. How many windows? 

“11. Size of windows and glass? 

“12. Distance from ceiling? 

“13. Are the windows to the right or left, be- 
hind or in front of the scholars? 

“14. What is the size of the yard? 

“15. Is it fenced ? 

“16. Does water ever stand in the yard or be- 
neath the house? 

“17. Is it well heated, and how? Is there dust ? 
Is water supplied to stove or furnace? 

“18. Do you register by thermometer? Is 
temperature even? 

“19. Is it well ventilated, and how? If by 
ventilating registers, state whether they are in 
ceiling overhead, or in flues at bottom or top of 
room, or both. Also, if there is any provision 
for allowing fresh air to enter the room? 

“20. If by windows, have you ways of prevent- 
ing draught? 

“21. Are the blackboards placed between the 
windows? Blackboards, if possible, should be 
on side where there are no windows, on account 
of less reflection of light. 

“22. Are the surfaces in good condition? 

“23. What is the source of water-supply? 

“24. If from wells, give depth. Is there any 
privy-vault, stable, sink-drain, or cess-pool 
near? See diagram, and mark as nearly as pos- 
sible the distance in feet from such sources of 
pollution. 

“25. Is the well protected from all surface 
pollution ? 

“26. Is the condition of the well carefully 
looked after ? 

“27. Are there two privies belonging to the 
school-house ? 

“28. How many feet from school-house ? 

“29. Are the buildings kept in good order? 

“50. Have they vaults? 

“31, How often cleansed or disinfected ? 

“32. How is it done? 

“33. Do trustees or others inspect buildings 
and schools monthly? Have you a janitor? 

“34. If water-closets are in use, in what con- 
dition are they kept? 

“35. Are they always flushed with an abund- 
ance of water? 

* 36. Are they odorless? 

“87. Are there any offensive or dangerous nui- 
sances near the school-house, suchas barnyard, 
slaughter-houses, stagnant pools, etc.? 

**38. Is the law providing for vaccination at- 
tended to? 

“39. Are pupils from families where infec- 
tious or contagious diseases are prevailing ex- 
cluded from school ? 

“40. Are all the doors hung to swing outward, 
as the law requires ? 

“41. In what year was the schodl-house built? 

42. Is it a suitable house for the district ? lf 
not, state reason why? Has it proper places for 
hanging garments, hats, etc.? 

“45. Are seats and desks fitted to the size of 
the scholars ? 

“44. How many pupils can be comfortably 
seated in the building? Is any room too 
crowded? 

“ 45. What is thus far the average daily atten- 
dance this quarter ? 

“46. How many of your pupils are near- 
sighted ? 

“ 47. Have you known pupils to became near- 
sighted while attending school ? 

"48. Are there curtains, or inside or outside 
blinds to the windows? 

“49. How and to what extent is either physi- 
ology or hygiene taught ? 

“50. Is there provision for hand and face 
washing? 

“General remarks as to needed improve- 
ments,” 

In addition to these, it is suggested that 
in every school-room the following ques- 
tions, plainly printed, be placed upon a card 
hung upon the wall: 

“Is the temperature of this room now between 
68 and 70? 

“Was this room well flushed with fresh air 
in the afternoon after the dismissal of the 
school? 

“Is the proportion of carbonic acid in the at- 
mosphere of this room more than six parts in 
10,000 ? 

“Is the ventilation of this room accomplished 
without draught upon any pupil? 

“Is the light now admitted without injury to 
any pupil? 

“What pupils are compelled to hold their 
books nearer to their eyes than fifteen inches ? 

“Is this owing to poor print, deficient light, 
improper desk, or is it a defect in the pupil’s 
eye?” 


Thus teachers and scholars are reminded as 
to the regulation of the rooms. Besides 
these lines of inquiry, there are many that 
relate to the studies pursued and the mode 
of pursuing them. The whole subject of 
discipline, and rotation of studies, and of 
play and work, indeed, all that physical and 
mental hygiene mean, come up for consid- 





erati®@n. Manual exercise and the indus- 
trial arts cannot be overlooked in their 
bearing on mental health and development. 
All of these subjects are very wisely receiv- 
ing the consideration of our advanced edu- 
cators. They need far more to receive the 
attention of parents, who are too often slow 
in recognizing anything but book-lessons as 
progress in learning. Schools are no longer 
the chief repositories of information. There 
are so many other sources of culture that 
methods of study and the acquirements of 
correct habits of thought and physical self- 
control are the chief functions of the com- 
mon school. These include the study and 
practice of health. 





Biblical esearch. 


CAPTAIN CONDER has the happy faculty of 
finding much encouragement in criticism, 
where others would be able to discover very 
little or none. In reply to the correction by 
Professor Sayce that ma cannot signify 
“country” in the Hittite hieroglyphics, on 
the ground that ma means ‘‘country”’ in the 
Akkadian, because it does not, the words 
having this sense being mada and kengi, 
Conder falls back on the authority of Le- 
normant, Delitszch, and Isaac Taylor, adding 
the statement that ma is the common and 
ancient word for ‘‘country” in all Finnish 
dialects. In regard to ku, which Professor 
Sayce pointed out, was no argument for 
“king,” because anin had that signification 
in Proto-Medic, Captain Conder rejoins, 
“Ku is said by Fox Talbot to have been an 
Akkadian word for ‘king.’” In both of 
which rejoinders the Royal Engineer be- 
trays his weakness, and in fact radical un- 
fitness to deal with such subjects—a reliance 
upon others for both information and opin- 
ion, an inability to handle original sources, 
an entire lack of independent judgment and 
conclusion as a consequence of scholarship. 
In reference to the subjects of the Hittite 
stones, he now explains them as talismanic, 
and recalling certain Akkadian texts of 
magical character, together with some 
chapters of the ancient Egyptian Ritual 


which were often inscribed on sarcophagi. 
In view of all that has been said, favorable 
or unfavorable, about his “Altaic Hiero- 
glyphics” since its appearance, he reaffirms 
the following points as ‘‘safe”’: 1. The Hit- 
tites were an Ugro-Altaic people, whose 
language was nearest to those of the Finnic 
group. 2. Their language was agglutina- 
tive. 3. The existence of ‘‘packets’’—a 
packet or Be being a series of 
groups, each of which forms a word, fol- 
lowed by some such sign as a stroke to indi- 
cate a single expression. 4. The ideographic 
values are the same in some cases, as in 
Egyptian. 5. Certain comparisons are pos- 
sible with the earliest known cuneiform. 
6. The inscriptions are possibly talismans 
in several cases, if not in all. 


....In noting the strange character of the 
pottery-coffins lately exhumed at Tell el- 
Yehfidiyeh, quite distinct from any hither- 
to found in Egypt, Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
ventures the inquiry, ‘‘If any Babylonian 
influence can have caused this singular in- 
novation upon the sepulchral usages of 
conservative Egypt ?’”’ The objects referred 
to being strikingly akin to the “‘slipper- 
shaped ”’ coffins found at Warka, or Ur of 
the Chaldees. In addition to these Mr. 
Griffith disinterred a vase of Ayrballos 
form, precisely similar to a specimen figured 
in Birch’s “‘ Ancient Pottery,” as coming 
from Babylon. In this connection the old- 
en name, Babylon, of the ‘‘ Roman Castle,” 
so-called at old Cairo, at once suggests it- 
self, together with the tradition preserved 
by Strabo, Diodorus, etc., of the first occu- 
pation of the site bya Babylonian colony. 


A Babylonian presence, Miss Edwards sug- 
gests, may have occurred in the shape of a 
campat Onia(Teliel-Yehfidiyeh), at the time 
of the descent of Nebuchadnezzar upon 
Lower Egypt, inthe reign of Necho of the 
XXVIth Dynasty, or in the time of the twen- 
ty Sarrod kings under Esarhaddon during 
the XXVth Dynasty. This would account 
also for the resemblance of some of the 
coffin-faces to some of the heads found at 
Telloh, and the accompanying barbaric imi- 
tation of Egyptian ornament and writing. 


....[nteresting and valuable as a bi- 
lingual inscription of Phoenician characters 
and Egyptian hieroglyphics, from Sidon, 
cannot fail to be, it cannot serve as a key to 
unlock the mystery of an unknown tongue. 
The literature of Phoenician records is con- 
stantly augmenting, and adding to the sum 
of historical facts in our possession. Late 
information from Cyprus relates to the 
finding of a marble slab inscribed with one 
hundred and thirty Phceenician letters in a 
single line, in asmall Greek church near Dali 


{Idalion). Its translation proves of excep- 
tional interest in giving the name of Baal- 
ram, son of Azbaal; and, as another record, 
discovered at Dali in 1869, shows Baalram to 
have been the father of Melkiathon, the 
line of succession of the Pheenician kings of 
Kition from Baalmelek to Pumiathon, five 
in all, between 450 to 300 B.c., is now com- 

lete. This newly found inscription dates 

m the third year of Baalram’s reign. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BADGER, 5S. D., Rantoul, Ill., resigns. 
SCOTT, W. H., called to Glenwood, Minn. 
STYLES, J. P., ord. in Waverly, Ill. 


WHITNEY, W., Goshen, Ind., called to 
Mankato, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AINSWORTH, IsRAEL, Boylston, accepts 
call to Peabody, Mass. 

ANDREWS, CHARLEs E., inst. in Third ch., 
Torrington, Ct. 

BARCLAY, TxHoMAs D., Centerbrook, 
Conn., resigns to take charge of Gilbert- 
ville Academy, N. Y. 

BARTLETT, Epwarp O., Kingston, ac- 
cepts vall to Academy Ave. ch., Provi- 
dence, R. I 

BEACH, SAMUEL J., Farragut, accepts call 
to Cedar Falls, Ia. 

BEEBE, ALBERT G., Southwick, Mass., re- 
signs, to take effect October Ist. 

BIDWELL, Joun B., Fairmont, Neb., re- 
signs. 

BROWNER, F. W., Hinsdale College, ac- 
conte call to Fremont and Jamestown, 

nd. 

CHADDOCK, Emory G., Hinsdale, II1., re- 
signs. 

CHILD, E. A., Red Jacket, Mich., resigns, 
to complete studies at Oberlin. 

CLARK, FRANK E., South Boston, Mass., 
Phillips ch., resigns, to take effect Octo- 
ber 15th. 

COCHRAN, FLORENZO C., Wyanet, II1., re- 
signs. 

CRUZAN, JouN A., called to First ch., San 
Diego, Cal. 

CUMMINGS, Joun M., Anita, Ia,, resigns. 

EVANS, RoBERT T., Welsh ch., Oshkosh, 
Wis., resigns. 

GLEASON, CHARLES N., ord. pastor in 
First ch., Deer Isle, Me. 

HADLEY, WILLIs A., Wilmette, IIL, re- 
signs. 

HALL, ALBERT E., Chesterfield, N. H., re- 
signs. 

HAMLIN, WALTER S., Second ch., Oak- 
land, Cal., resigns. 

HARRISON, JAMEs H., North Bend, Neb., 
resigns. 

HICKS, WILLIAM C., Union and Jewell 
Junction, Ia., resigns. 

HOLT, Myron L., Neligh, called to Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

KELLAR, L. H., Mendon, Mich., resigns 
and returns to Yale to complete Tis 
studies. 

LONGREN, C. W.., ord. p. in Freeport, Me. 

LONGREN, CHARLES W., ord. pastor in 
Freeport, Me. 

MILLER, J. Woop, Bartlett, Ill., resigns. 
MORSE, CHARLES H., Plano, Ill., accepts 
call to Fairfax and Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
NESBIT, Davin K., Second ch., Greenfield, 

Mass., resigns. 

NEWELL, Horatio B., ord. missionary to 
Japan, in Greenfield, Mass. 

OTTMAN, H. AvuGustus, Hopkinton, N, Y., 
resigns. 

PARRISH, GrorGE H., accepts call to Le- 
high and Howell, Neb. 

PLATT, LESTER B., Flint, Mich., resigns. 

PRESTON, JosEPH P. Irvington, Zeb., re 
igns. 7 

ROBINSON, J. M., accepts call to Fort 
Wayne, Mich. 

SAFFORD, ALBERT A., Hayward, accepts 
call to Dartford, Wis. 

SAGE, CHARLES J., Fourth ch., Kansas 
City, Mo., resigns. 

SCURR, WILLIAM, Minden, Mich., resigns. 

SMITH, J. F., accepts call to Chapman, 
Kan. 

SNEATH, ISAIAH W., accepts call to Wood 
Memorial ch., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
STARR, EpwaArbp C., Northfield, Conn., re- 
signs, to take effect November 30th. 
STEARNS, GEORGE W., Hadley, accepts 

call to Acton, Mass. 

SUTHERLAND, Warp T., ord. pastor in 
Ashland, Wis. 

VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., Palmyra, ac- 
cepts call to Evansville, Wis. 

Vanes, GEORGE B., ord. p. in Benson, 

t. 


WANNAMAKER, Henry S§S., Yale Semi- 
nary, ord. in West Cedar Valley, Neb. 

WELLMAN, WHEELER M., called to River- 
view ch., Wyandotte, Kan. 

WESTLAKE, Cassius M., Wellfleet, Mass., 
resigns, to take effect November Ist. 

WESTLAKE, Cassius M., Wellfleet, Mass., 
accepts call to First ch., Antwerp, N, Y. 

WILSON, Joun J., Onaga, Kan., resigns, to 
take effect in October. 

WOOD, SAMUEL, Creste Butte, Mon., ac- 
cepts call to Garden City, Kan. 

WOODWORTH, FRANK G., Wolcott, Conn., 
resigns. 

WOODWORTH, FRANE G., Wolcott, Conn., 
accepts presidency of Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, Miss. 

roe F. H., accepts call to Bowmanville, 


PRESBYTEBIAN. 


BARRETT, FRANK F., Marshalltown, Ia., 
— call to Pilgrim Cong. ch., Mil- 
waukee, Wi 


, Wis. 

CUTTING, Gro. R., class of ’87 Auburn 
Theo. Sem., called to principalship of 
None kl department of Lake Forest 

niversity. 

HUNSICKER, F. R. S., D.D., Musconet- 
cong Valley, removes to Lafayette, Penn. 

, ALEXANDER, removes from New 
Concord, O., to Sumner, Wash. Ter. 
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Science. 


THOSE scientific people who believe that 
the habits of the plants and animals 
are merely an outgrowth of a 
struggle for existence, are often con- 
fronted by scientific people of that other 
class who look on these behaviors as under 
providential guidance, with the enormous 
prolificacy of Nature. Plants especially do 
an infinite amount of work, which can in 
no sense be found of benefit to the par- 
ent plant. Ina paper published in one of 
the volumes of the ‘‘ American Association 
for the Advancement of Science,” the au- 
thor shows that all the early flowers of the 
sweet chestnut are male. The amount of 
pollen produced is enormous. Yet it is 
extremely doubtful whether any of this 
immense crop of pollen performs any of the 
duties in the economy of the plant for 
which pollen is supposed to be wholly de- 
voted. The female flowers appear after 
this enormous mass of pollen has matured 
and been dispersed, and with them is pro- 
duced another crop of male flowers, which 
appear to fertilize the chestnut flowers. The 
author of that paper shows that myriads of 
microscopic insects feed onthe pollen and 
contends that the plant is made to work with- 
out any regard to its own self-interest 
in the matter, but for the good of the 
whole; and that'this direction of numerous 
industries to beneficial ends, without any 
self-interest on the part of the workers, or 
even of self-knowledge in sentient be- 
ings as to why they work, is a sufficiont ar- 
gument for ranking theology among the 
natural sciences. This view has been com- 
batted by other members of the Associa- 
tion, among whom ex-President Morse may 
be named. Their ground is that abundance 
is essential to prevent a failure of function. 
And later it has been assumed to be neces- 
sary in order to waft pollen to a distance, 
so as to aid in cross-fertilization. The ad- 
vocates of the former view, even if they 
concede some force to the latter view, con- 
tend that it does not account for the enor- 
mous abundance, very far beyond what 
even the wisest provision for default would 
require. In the old world, Dr. Charles 
Druery, of the Linnzan Society, has re- 
cently contributed a very interesting paper 
on the life history of ferns, in which he 
shows that in spite of the supposed abun- 
dance of spores in order to insure enough 
for successful reproduction the whole crop 
goes as food for microscopic insects. Some 
species of ferns are rare in some localities, 
notwithstanding the production of mvriads 
of svores, and yet the natural conditions 
forthe germination of spores are perfect, 
as he has proved by taking precautions to 
keep insects away The fact that plants 
continue scarce, though in many cases pro- 
ducing seeds in great abundance, has been 
noted in our country, especially in connec- 
tion with orchids. The paper of Dr. Druery 
isa valuable contribution to this depart- 
ment of biology. 





....Lunda, the land ruled by the poten- 
tate who styles himself the Muatayan-vu-a, 
is now, bya treaty concluded with Kion- 
uza Yanvo, its fourteenth ruler, placed 
under the protection of Portugal. The em- 
pire scarcely reaches back to the middle of 
the last century, and accordingto Senhor 
Carvalho, had its origin in the quarrel of a 
petty chief of the Tabungo people with his 
two sons, resulting in the choice of his 
daughter Luezhi to succeed him. As a 
symbol of her sovereign power, she re- 
ceived a bracelet of human sinews, which 
she was to retain until her marriage. The 
son of a powerful chief won her favor, and 
with the battle-ax left him by his father, 
and still preserved among the insignia of 
the realm, commenced to carve out an em- 
pire. Muatayan-vu-a is the abbreviation of 
a sentence which signifies ‘‘ The Lord who 
owns all the land, all the rivers, and all the 
people of Lunda.”” Next tothe Muatayan- 
vu-a himself, the principal personage of the 
royal household, which in numbers rivals 
that of a European sovereign, is the Luko- 


quésha, the modern representative of Lue- 
zhi. Sheis appointed by the Muata from 
among the members ofthe royal family, 
but he cannot depose her. The other lead- 
ing ladies of thecourt are the Muari or 
first wite; the Temeingo, or second wife; 
the Ngina Muata, or official ‘ mother” 
of the Muata; and the Ngina banza, or his 
official ‘‘sister.’”’ The chief male officers 
are the Muiti@é, or attorney-general; the 
Suana molopo, or official “ brother,’ the 
Mona uta, or master of arms, and the 
Muari Muishi, or cook. 


....Mr. Carey, the adventurous traveler 
in Chinese Turkestan, has again been heard 
from. During 1886 he traveled along the 
Kuen-lun to the source of the Yang-tsze; ex- 


plored the inclosed valley of Tsaiclam, then 
struck northward across the Gobi, and at 
last reached Yarkand, whence, on March 
7th of the present year, he started for La- 
dak. Mr. Carey and his companion, Mr. 
Dalgleish, are the first Englishmen who 
have traversed the entire length of Chinese 
Turkestan. 


School and College. 


AT a meeting ofthe Board of Trustees 
of the proposed Catholic University, at the 
residence of Cardinal Gibbons, in Baltimore, 
last week, a letter from the Pope was read, 
after which plans of the new university 
buildings were submitted by Archbishop 
Williams, as chairman of the committee on 
architecture. ‘The designs and drawings of 
the buildings were prepared by Architect 
Baldwin, of Baltimore. They were adopted 
in their entirety. Bishop Keane, of Rich- 
mond, was elected first rector of the uni- 
versity. By vote it was decided to make 
Washington the seat of the university, and 
to commence erection of the building imme- 
diately after the selection of the site. The 
plan of the university buildings is as fol- 
lows: There will be a center building 55x57 
feet, five stories high, with wings on either 
side 105x45, each four s ories high. The 
frontage will be 265 feet. The return wings 
at either end of the center will together 
make a total depth of 160 feet. In his letter 
the Pope says he has labored assiduously 
for the revival of learning since he entered 
upon his pontificate, and heartily approves 
the steps which have been taken for a 
Catholic university in America. He adds: 

* But in order that this noble institute may be 
happily established and conducted to ever-in- 
creasing prosperity, it must remain under the 
authority and protection of all the bishops of 
the country in such a way that its whole admin- 
istration shall be directed by them through cer- 
tain bishops selected for that purpose, whose 
right and duty shall be to regulate the system 
of study, to make rules of discipline, to select 
the professors and other officials of the uni- 
versity, and to ordain whatever else pertains to 
its best government. And it is fitting that 
whatever shail be established concerning all 
these things shall be presented to this Apostolic 
See for its approval. But as to the choice of the 
city in which the university is to be erected, we 
desire that counsel be taken with all the bishops 
of the United States, and that the question be 
decided after the opinion of all has been asked.” 
It is said that $8.000,000 will be required to 
build and place the university on a solid 
basis. Of that amount, about $700,000 has 
been secured, including the $300,000 given 
by Miss Caldwell. The theological depart- 
ment will be the first to be opened, and that 
will be under the charge of the Order of St. 
Sulpice. 

....The reports of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education show that the pro- 
portion of female to male teachers in the pub- 
lic schools of the various states is rapidly 
increasing, and that the average pay of fe- 
male teachers is also advancing. In nota few 
of the states the number of male teachers 
shows an actual decrease, while that of fe- 
male teachers indicates, almost invariably, 
an advance. There are only ten states in 
which there are more male than female 
teachers in the public schools. These states 
are Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina. 
Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia—all 
Southern States with one exception. New 
York has the largest number of female 
teachers, 25,378, and lowa, not Massachu- 
setts, stands second with 17,906. Of male 
teachers New York has 6,021, and Iowa 
5,809. In Massachusetts, the ideal state, as 
many think in educational matters, there 
are 1,061 male and 8,460 female teachers. 
In the matter of salary the average monthly 
pay of male teachers, in the Bay State, is 
$120.72 for males and 843.85 for females. 
This discrepancy is in part accounted for by 
the fact that men fill all or the great major- 
ity of the principalships and chief positions 
to which large salaries are attached, espe- 
cially in cities. In Illinois the average pay 
of the 13,815 female teachers is $41.12 per 
month, while the 6,804 male teachers get an 
average of $52.45. In Louisiana 1,126 white 
female teachers get $31.75 and 994 white 
male teachers $34.82. West Virginia with 
8,239 males and 1,572 females pays both 
sexes the same sum, an average of $26.31. 
The highest average for women is in Colo- 
rado, where they get inthe graded schools 
$67.63. 

....It has been stated recently that Miss 
M. K. Kendall is the first American woman 
to take the regular examination in the Eng- 
lish Honor Schools. This is not correct. 
Miss Frances E. Sheldon, daughter of Dr. 
E. A. Sheldon—Principal of the Oswego 
Normal School—toek First Class Honors in 
English literature and philology in the 
Honor Schools of Oxford University in June 
of 1883. Although English papers at the 
time gave full credit to Miss Sheldon for 
what she had done, for some reason the fact 
was not noticed by American papers. 

...-It is stated that of the seventeen pres- 
idents of the United States eleven were col- 
lege graduates; of twenty vice-presidents, 
ten; of twenty-nine secretaries of state, nine- 





teen; of forty-one associate justices of the 
United States Supreme Court, thirty. 


pebbles. 


Dogwoop, strange to say, has no more 
bark than any other undergrowth.—Ez- 
change. 


....The only bill stickers that are busy 
now are the mosquitoes.—Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 


....Probably Lot was the only man who 
would have been justified in pinching his 
wife.—Exchange. 


-... What a strong breath a burglar must 
have who blows open a safe !—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


....see, the man holds up the post. Is 
the post loose? No, the man is tight.— 
Watertown Herald. 


.... If the Queen confers upon Red Shirt 
the Order of the Bath, won’t it have a ten- 
dency to take the color out of him ?—Puck. 


...-An advertisement reads: ‘‘ Wanted—a 
nurse to mind children.”’ It was probably 
inserted by the children.—Waterbury 
American. 


..-- While the summer girl is at Natasket 
breasting the wave, her good old mother 
stays at home and stems the currant.— 
Springjield Union. 


....When a young man detects the first 
evidence of hair on his upper lip, he feels 
elevated, when in reality it is a sort of com- 
ing down.—Exchange. 


...-At Sychar Camp-meeting, Knox Co., 
O.: ‘Brethren, I could say a great deal 
more, but I can stop right here, praise 
the Lord!’’ Response: “‘A-a-MEN! Halle- 
lujah!”’ 


....A neat proposal of marriage was made 
by aSouth Yonkers man the other night, 
who said: ‘“‘Now, my dear, you say you 
have $50,000 in your own name; why not put 
it in mine ?’’—Yonkers Statesman. 


....It is said that at a late hanging in 
Louisiana the Governor’s special messenger 
arrived on the scene at the last moment 
bearing a reprieve, whereupon the fortunate 
culprit remarked, ‘‘ No noose is good news.” 
—Life. 


.-.‘If you haven’t yet read that book 
you promised to,’’ said a lady severely to 
her son, ‘“‘ you show a great lack of puinci- 
ple.’ ‘‘ Oh, no, mamma,” was the calm re- 
ply, ‘‘not lack of principle; only lack of 
interest.”.—The Epoch. 

....The first of a printed list of a dozen 
“Hints for Hot Weather’ is ‘‘ Keep cool.” 
It is not necessary to read the other eleven. 
If a man would keep cool he wouldn’t feel 
hot, but we don’t suppose he ever thought 
of that.—Norristown Herald. 

....There is a girl at Long Branch who 
has twenty different bathing suits. When 
she comes prancing up to her bathing-house, 
after a fifteen minutes’ dip, to make a 
change, she sings out to her attendant, 
“Wring out the old, bring in the new!”— 
Burlington Free Press. 


....A correspondent quoting Tom Moore’s 

well-known lines— 

My only books 

Were woman's looks 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me, 

wishes to know if such volumes could be 
called ‘* Edition de Looks.”’ 
query demonstrates the truth of the last 
line of the quotation.—Life. 

...."‘Remember the example of George 
Washington, my boy,” said the careful 
father. ‘““Who was George Washington, 
papa ?’”’ queried the hopeful. ‘‘ Why he was 
the man who couldn’t tell a lie, of course.” 
“What was the matter with him—couldn’t 
he talk ?” There was much anxiety in the 
paternal mind as to the youngster’s future. 
—New York Mercury. 

....Carrie: ‘‘I have had such a delicious 
hour! It makes one feel as gay and free as 
a child to run about the sands.” Minnie: 
“How is that? You have not been inthe 
water at all; your suit is perfectly dry.” 
Carrie: “Oh! as tor that, lrarely goin. I 
hate the water, and the wet, sticky feeling 
one has; and, besides, it takes all the pretti- 
ness out of one’s suit, and makes one took 
drabbled and unattractive.’’ — Harper’s 
Weekly. 


....A Kentuckian with a large jug made 
a bargain with a countryman to take him 
four miles over the hill. “‘ How much’ll you 
charge ?”’ ‘‘Oh, a couple of swigs of the 
stuff in that jug’ll make it about square, I 
reckon.’’ After the journey has been made 
and the strange countryman had taken a 
swig, he said: “Stranger, [’m a peacerble 
man, but if you don’t want to be chuck full 
of lead to-night you’d better find another 


We think this . 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our ust of “ Books of the Week 
wiil be considered by us an equavatent to their pub- 
lashers for all volumes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice) 


PERKINS’S FRANCE UNDER MAZA- 
RiN.* 


Tals is one of the most important his- 
torical works recently published by an 
American author. The subject, if not 
strictly novel, is anew one for our writers 
to attempt, while the plan followed and 
the authorities consulted give this work 
the value of freshness. The volume be- 
fore us is the first, the second volume be- 
ing yet unissued. The first portion, 
which the author calls a ** Review of the 
Administration of Richelieu,” really con- 
sists of a somewhat copious history of the 
political career of that cold-blooded but 
astute m.nister, who practically ruled 
France in the reign succeeding that of 
Henry IV. Well written and graphic, 
especially in the description of the closing 
days of Richelieu, its chief fault appears 
to be that it isin length disproportionate 
to the work of which it forms an intro- 
duction. 

The really important and essential part 
of this work is the part devoted to the 
great career of Cardinal Mazarini, or, as 
he called himself after becoming a French 
subject, Mazarin. The prodigious power 
obtained by Richelieu, the founder of a 
policy which lasted into the next reign, 
has given him a fame which somewhat 
overshadows that of his protégé and suc- 
cessor Mazarin, who is less known to 
English readers, especially in the United 
States. But, as Mr. Perkins justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘ Eighteen years which embraced 
the Fronde, and the treaties of Westphalia 
and the Pyrenees, cannot be deemed un- 
important. If the policy of Richelieu is 
worth studying, the man who was his 
legitimate successor should not be ignored 
by students of history.” 

Aside from this very valid reason, the 
author has still another important reason 
for preparing an acconnt of the adminis- 
tration of Mazarin. He has had access to 
authorities which, until quite recently, 
have been inaccessible, thus rendering all 
histories of that period more or less inac- 
curate or obscure. The most valuable of 
these new sources of information are 
hitherto unpublished letters of Mazarin 
himself, and the carnets or memoranda- 
books of Mazarin, being the secret per- 
sonal records he kept during a series of 
years. In this invaluable presentation of 
events from the inside view obtainable 
alone by the chief actor in them are given 
explanatory facts, and often entirely orig- 
inal points nowhere else accessible. Mr. 
Perkins has fully availed himself of this 
mine of historic wealth, and the results 
are clearly evident in the pages of this 
important contribution to the history of 
the seventeenth century. He has also 
drawn largely on a study of the contem- 
porary journals, especially that of Ormes- 
san. 

Mazarin was a far*more attractive char- 
acter than Richelieu. Scarcely less astute 
in statesmansbip or skilled in managing 
men, his mild disposition was averse to 
the effusion of blood for every state of- 
fense, real or pretended, which was too 
much the custom of the age. To a cer- 
tain mobility and picturesqueness he also 
added a strong personal magnetism, to 
which he owed much of his success. 
These traits were indicated in the dash 
and daring with which he rushed between 
the opposing French and Spanish armies 
at Casal, after firing had actually begun, 
and the battalions were already’ in mo- 
tion, and brought the opening conflict to 
an abrupt conclusion by shouting the an- 
nouncement of peace. It is impossible to 
imagine the cold-blooded Richelieu ca- 
pable of such a magnificent action. The 
magnetic traits of Mazarin were in turn 
indicated by his influence with the Queen- 
mother, who not only maintained him in 
power against all his enemies, but be- 
stowed on him her affections, possibly 
also her hand, although on this point 
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there is a degree of obscurity. That Maza- 
rin was, however, beloved by Anne of 
Austria there is no manner of doubt, in 
view of the recently discovered authori- 
ties. She appears to have borrowed from 
him a share of the dissimulation so com- 
mon in statecraft, and was able to conceal 
the course of her feelings for a long time, 
being outwardly friendly to those who 
opposed him, while secretly preparing 
surprises in his favor. 

Historical students will find Mr. Per- 
kins’s work a decided addition to valuable 
history, and the general reader may like- 
wise derive enjoyment and profit from 
these graphic pages. The style although 
terse,is not dry,but spirited and attractive. 
The character of the chief figure in this 
admirable historic composition is deline- 
ated with considerable animation, and is 
finely contrasted with the repulsive as- 
pect of his grim predecessor. 

Occasionally we note inaccuracies of 
expression or looseness in the use of terms, 
unfortunately too common with modern 
historians, who generally bestow less at- 
tention to these points than such classic 
historians and masters of style as Robert- 
son and Hume. For example, on page 17 
we find the following: ‘‘The latter sum 
would be more than an income of seven- 
ty-five thousand dollars at the present 
time, and its purchasing power would be 
still greater.” Is there not a contradic- 
tion here? Does not the former sentence 
imply the purchasing power as well? On 
page 271 the author says: ‘‘ About 2,000 
of the Spanish were killed and as many 
more taken prisoners. The entire loss 
of the Spanish was claimed to be 7,000 
killed and 6,000 prisoners. The French 
lost about 2,000 killed.” Here we find a 
looseness in the use of language that is, 
unfortunately, too common with histo- 
rians. If itis worth while to give the 
figures at all the language should be suffi- 
ciently precise to express the author’s 
meaning. The character of the battle of 
Rocroi indicates that the first number 
given in the above sentence rightly means 
those actually left dead on the field, while 
the second figure represents the total hors 
de combat, both killed and wounded; but 
why not say so instead of saying killed, 
which is contradictory to the number just 
previously given. It was doubtless in this 
sense that Napoleon spoke of his losses at 
Austerlitz, stating the number so low that 
he has been accused of willfully lying. 
He simply referred to the killed, making 
no mention of the wounded. On pare 
279 the author again says: ‘‘ The French 
had twenty men-of-war, two frigates and 
two fire-boats.” Now all of these ships, 
in naval language, were men-of-war; what 
he probably intended to say, and should 
have said, was ships-of-the-line. On page 
864 the author makes the mistake, inex- 
cusuble in correct English, of saying, 
‘‘one of the leaders was hung and an- 
other quartered.” He should have said 
was hanged. 

For the rest, the errors in Mr. Perkins’s 
Scholarly work are far less than its merits. 
We shall look with eagerness for the 
sequel, and doubt not that this history of 
Mazarin will obtain a permanent position 
as a ‘standard work upon a brilliant 
although turbulent period in the history 
of France. 

Ee a ee 


RECENT FICTION. 


Bellona’s Husband is far from being a 
creditable flight of fancy on the part of the 
author of clever “ Inquirendo Island.” He 
still wishes himself identified as ‘‘ Hudor 
Genone.” Bellona is a martial young lady— 
not that she can handle the spear or shot- 
gun, but because she is a resident of the 
ruddy planet. Mr. Archibald Holt’s manu 
script describes how he wished to invest 
certain capital in a new invention. He 
therefore bought an interest in a flying 
machine, and successfully sets out for the 
ruddy orb—leaving a wife and family behind 
him. After landing Mr. Holt successfully 
in Mars, he launches him into its society 
apace. The inhabitants, their language, 
dress, customs and costumes, and so on, are 
almost entirely tellurian. The author soon 
quits his frank imitation of Jules Verne and 
settles himself down for a couple of hun- 
dred pages that are partly satire, largely 
extravaganza, and sometimes very futiny. 
The general idea is an old one, however; and 
“*Hudor Genone”’ as a satirist shows but a 
dull pen. The burlesque is lively, original 





and coarse first and last; but one or two 
specific developments of it, especially the 
arrival of Bellona’s mysterious ‘“‘ Uncle 
Erastus,” give the reader continually the 
notion that he is getting every moment 
further from the unpleasant and risqué into 
the vulgar; and there are conversations be- 
tween Bellona and Bellona’s husband that 
do not lack drollery or blunt indelicacy. 
The moral tone is dubious, to say the least, 
and rather gratuitously thus, enough to 
make Bellona’s Husband, however, inno- 
cent in intention and fantastic in material, 
a skit for the smoking-room rather than for 
the library-table. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co.) 

That excellent English writer Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell’s little serial story, Miss Gascoigne, 
has been reprinted in an attractive volume, 
from the pages of the London journal first 
issuing it. The leading idea is temptation 
experienced by a charming woman just in 
the prime of her life, and too much alone in 
the world, to give her hand to a young man, 
a great deal too many years her junior, 
whose first passion she is, but who cannot 
realize what such a step means in their re- 
spective futures. Miss Gascoigne does real- 
ize it, however. She masters her weakness, 
certain that its indulgence would be a bitter 
mistake; dismisses her impetuous young 
lover; and, in due time, both he and she are 
fully justified of the wise sacrifice—as the 
reader may learn for himself. It is a slight 
but firm novelette, treated with the author’s 
literary art. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) 

Two new translations from Count Tolstoi’s 
works have come to hand, Ivan Ilyitch: 
And Other Stories, put into English by Na- 
than Haskell Dole from the original Rus- 
sian; and Sebastopol, translated from the 
French version by Frank D. Millet. 
The Death of Ivan llyitch (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell), is about ninety pages 
long; a good-sized sketch in fact, but 
a remarkable and_ valuable illustra- 
tion of Tolstoi’s power of projecting 
himself into another man’s very personali- 
ty, and of that kind of realism that means 
giving a chain of thoughts and actions ex- 
actly as they must occur under a given set 
of circumstances, with every link perfect. 
Ivan Llyitch is a Russian lawyer, successful, 
unscrupulous, fond of life, and the last man 
by temperament to be suddenly confronted 
with disease and death. In arranging his 
library he slips and injures his liver, with- 
out being aware of it. Suddenly he suffers 
a novel pain, is presently completely con- 
quered by it, calls his doctors, and goes to 
his bedroom to die by inches. The matter 
of the sketch consists almost entirely of a 
consideration of such an unhappy man’s 
attitude toward life and death, as he lies 
there, with the world going on pitilessly 
about him, his family occupied with their 
own affairs, as he desires them to be—his 
gradual succumbing to despair and fate. 
As a mental and moral study it is as note- 
worthy as anything Tolstoi has ever writ- 
ten; and for an instance of his versatility, 
let the reader compare Ivan Ilyitch with 
Prince André Bolkonsky (in “War and 
Peace’’) who faces his end for long months 
in nearly the same conditions, but with so 
very different a mental and moral state of 
expectancy. Only people with strong 
nerves should read lvan Ilyitch. Such will 
readily recognize genius in it that will 
make it long unforgotten. Sebastopol 
(from Harper & Bros.) reminds us of one of 
the brilliantly painted military cycloramas, 
just now so much in vogue, with its succes- 
sive pictures of the struggle which is the 
pre-eminent glory and horror of the now 
long-past War along the Black Sea. The 
book is not a story, but a chronicle, almost 
a diary, with a great many memoranda 
crowded together within it with infinite 
picturesqueness. Among a hundred vivid 
episodes, perhaps nothing is more vivid 
than the death of Praskoukine in the bas- 
tion; and the end of Koseltzoff, in a later 
sortie, unites pathos and tragedy very strik- 
ingly. It is noticeable, by the by, that the 
Russians seem not to speak of a force of the 
enemy as “they.” “Are they coming?” 
‘*What are they doing?’’ but as “‘he,’’ when 
such indefinite references are made in con- 
versation, changing not only the pronoun, 
but the sex of the pronoun, according to our 
customs. 

Miss Mary E. Wilkins, who has written 
many graceful and spirited magazine sketch- 
es, chiefly illustrative of American rural 
life and character, has gathered them into a 
volume entitled A Humble Romance: And 
Other Stories, They should be very popular 
for pleasant summer reading; and we 
expect before long more extended but equal- 
ly excellent work in fiction from their au- 
thor, whose literary promise and perform- 
ance have been so marked. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 

D. Appleton & Co. have brou wht out Miss 





Edng Lyall’s In the Golden Days, in com- 
pletion of their series of this superior Eng- 
lish writer’s stories. (It was published by 
another firm of this city last season.) This 
particular novel, an historical one with the 
times of Algernon Sydney for its period, is 
sympathetic and fairly strong, certainly in- 
teresting; but it does not compare with at 
least two of her later novels. We do not 
refer, however, to “ Knight Errant.’’ 


Se — 





The Memoir of Charles Reade,“ chiefly 
compiled from his literary remains” 
by his nephews, the Rev. Compton Reade 
and Charles L. Reade, is published by 
the Messrs. Harper & Bros, with a portrait 
frontispiece, engraved froma painting be- 
queathed by Mr. Reade to the Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers. The Memoir is frank but 
sympathetic. The authorized bivgraphy of 
a man who has held the distinguished posi- 
tion of Charles Reade should vindicate his 
fame, and it would bea great defect in the 
present work did it not in several important 
points set Mr. Reade right with the public. 
We are glad to find that it does so, with suc- 
cess enough to modify the feeling excited 
very generally in this country by ‘“‘ A Terri- 
ble Temptation,” though it certainly will 
not persuade us to like the book. The fami- 
ly history and domestic life of Charles 
Reade are unusually interesting. The story 
is told in this volume with the noble pride 
of a Briton in an ancient and honorable 
lineage, and an_ estate whose  title- 
deeds run back in mysterious black letter 
to one “Andlett of Abringdon, reputed to 
be King Hal’s barber.’”’ In connection with 
this estate came along down his father’s 
name and family. His mother came to 
Ipsden, the family seat, from the court and 
court circles, with a possible strain of Bal- 
liol blood in her veins. She became a strict 
Calvinist, but never so far abjured an inter- 
est in the gay world that she failed to find 
occasional opportunities to return to it with 
her wedded Knight. The Memoir gives a 
vivid picture of the home in which our 
author received his first impressions: 


“The routine at Ipsden House resembled 
clock-work. Prayers at 8 A.M.in the drawing- 
room,where the servants introduced a deal form 
for themselves, the housekeeper and butler, as 
became those in authority, being permitted the 
luxury of a chair. The Squire was his own 
chaplain, and one rule he enforced vigorously 
and dogmatically, viz.: that on no account, and 
at no hour of the day, should any book, sacred 
or secular, be laid on top of the Bible. The 
method of elocution adopted at these diurnal 
domestic functions would be styled nowadays 
histrionic, if not melodramatic. Enough that it 
was sincere.” 


Prayers ended, breakfast came in due 
course, with luncheon at one, dinner in full 
dress and with plenty of guests at half-past 
five, tea at eight, then chess and music till 
ten, when family vespers ended the day. 
The rule was to eat much and drink little, 
except for the late Sir John Chandos 
Reade, who inverted the order. There was 
no beer. The whole family drank Madeira 
and port except Charles, who was a stern 
water drinker until late in life. For- 
tune might have been hard in this Puri- 
tan home with the little lad who came late 
and in the rear of a large family, had it not 
been for the loving heart and remarkable 
intelligence of his sister Julia, who took 
the boy into her care and was to him the 
best of mothers. He throve in her genial 
supervision until marriage took her off toa 
home of her own. In stepping into the new 
estate, she showed how little she dropped of 
the old love in putting on the new. At the 
last moment when she was dressed for 
church, the family assembled, and the 
Squire already fuming in the prospect of 
delay, she learned that it had been decided 
that little Charles was to stay at home. 
This she declared should not be and went 
herself, orange flowers, laces, and all her 
bridal array on, to the nursery to dress the 
little fellow. There she was found while 
the house waited and fumed. There she 
stayed until the youngster was ready to go 
to the church, holding herhand. By a fam- 
ily caprice Charles’s school-days began early 
and proved a hard and barren experience 
from which he gained little but the 
bitter memories which later took on such 
vivid formsin his novels. Reade’s Oxford 
career is traced in this Memoir in" cool 
colors, for the man who came off as well as 
Newman and Mozley, and who became 
afterward Dean and Vice-President of Mag- 
dalen, and stood so near the head of the 
college as to have had a controlling voice in 
electing Bulley President. In personal in- 
terest and literary history this Memoir is 
strong. It does not fail of satisfying its 
readers on the two points as to which their 
curiosity is keenest; as to what sort of a 
man Reade was and as to the inner history 
and evolution of his literary creations. If 
on these heads the volume contains little 





that has not been said before in one way or 
another, it is the first time the scattered 
material has been brought together and 
published in authorized form. To the serious 
and religious convictions of Mr. Reade his 
biographers give unqualified testimony. 
They vindicate the memory of Mrs. Sey- 
mour and give what we hope may be ac- 
cepted as the true version of the very re- 
markable religious experience which fol- 
lowed the death of Mrs. Seymour and which 
has been so singularly misrepresented, as 
if aman like Charles Reade could not be 
keenly aroused to religious realities and 
truths without being accused of monoma- 
nia on the one hand, or of having some 
extraordinarily guilty memories to torment 
him on the other. Asa whole the Memoir 
is well done and leaves a vivid impression 
of the author and of his work. 


....It was announced in the preceding 
number of Hubert Howe Bancroft’s History 
of the Pacific States, that the forthcoming 
volume, XXXI, would deal with the so- 
called Vigilance Committee episode. The 
fulfillment of this promise has accordingly 
suggested the sub-title Popular Tribunals, 
Vol. I. It is a volume of great popular 
interest, written in a style which is more in 
tune with the rough records it embodies 
than with the serene spirit of classical his- 
tory. It relates the facts in astonishing 
fullness and equally astonishing authenti- 
cated accuracy. For the purposes of this 
history, which opens something like a new 
chapter to the students of politica) science, 
Mr. Bancroft has possessed himself of the 
records of the Vigilance Committees of 1851 
and 1856. He has conversed with trust- 
worthy members of that phenomenal tribu- 
nal, and received from them privileged com- 
munications of great importance. We 
need not go to the full length of Mr. 
Bancroft’s admiring defense to see and 
admit the great benefits which civil society 
on the Pacific coast received from the rough 
justice of these tribunals. It is easy to de- 
fend them, and that, too, without resorting 
with Mr. Bancroft to the assertion of an 
implied “right in the governed at all times 
to instant and arbitrary control of the gov- 
ernment.’”’ The right to resort to such 
measures is like the right to resort to revo- 
lution. Itis notaright ‘‘at all times” to 
push law and courts aside for extemporized 
tribunals, any more than itis a right “at 
all times’ to go into revolution. It is no 
right which, existing “‘at all times,” is held 
in abeyance, and if exercised by any popular 
caprice would still have unquestionable 
validity. On the contrary, it is a right 
which is created by exceptional circum- 
stances, and which, so far from existing ‘‘at 
all times,’’ only exists on rare occasions, 
like that at San Francisco, when civil gov- 
ernment by its collapse fell back on civil 
society to defend itself. In this light the 
history has much interest for the student of 
political science, while in addition the nar- 
rative bears the reader on from page to page 
in the strange fascination of its wild and 
romantic details. Asa chronicle of events 
we can only admire the elaborate pains, the 
endless patience, the careful verification and 
testing of details which have been applied 
to the whole wild history. On the score of 
social and political science the style and 
tone of the volume leaves something to be 
desired. The history does not point as the 
author seems to imagine in the direction 
of implied popular right, not generally 
recognized, nor least of all toward 
anything like an impeachment of the su- 
preme authority of civil government. On 
the contrary, it shows what human society 
owes to civil government, and how impera- 
tive the necessity is to create it, directly it 
is in any way broken down. From the 
same enterprising author we have Volume 
XXVII, British Columbia, from 1792 to 
1887. This volume is done on the same 
large and comprehensive plan which char- 
acterizes its predecessors. It brings tc- 
gether the mass of information gleaned by 
vigorous collaboration from all existing 
sources: describes the reign and the uiti- 
mate fall of the Hudson Bay Company, the 
establishment of the new political system 
in the country, and the effect the new dis- 
coveries of wealth, particularly of gold, have 
had on the country. The new railway to the 
Pacific receives a full measure of attention, 
and the details and final settlement of the 
dispute with the British Government over 
the island of San Juan, and its assignment 
to us by the arbitration of the Emperor 
William of Germany, are giveninfull. We 
note, too, in this volume that Mr. Bancroft 
accepts as proved the statement that Sir 
Francis Drake entered the bay of San 
Francisco in 1579, and that the name of 
that emporium traces back to this Fran- 
cis and not to the saint of Assissi, whose 
devout monks converted the name by 
canonizing it with the saintly pre- 
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fix. (The Bancroft History Co., San Fran- 
cisco.) 


...Nothing can surpass in its way the re- 
fined finish and theosophic tone of Mr. Oc- 
tavius B. Frothingham’s Memoir of Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. Everything that 
is required to open a life with good omens 
or entitle a young man to be called Felix 
was granted to this heir to the fame and 
lineage of a score or so of the best New 
England families. Grace sat on his lips, 
flowed in his speech, and ruled the move- 
ments of his mind. Unfortunately, the fire 
that was in him tended to dissipate itself, 
and with his soul aflame against wrong, 
eager for truth and full of something like 
faith in a gospel of his own, he shone on 
the world like a flash of a summer even- 
ing’s illusive lightning, which could not be 
traced back toa definite cause or forward 
toa definite result. Early in life we find 
him in aconvention of socialists in Clinton 
Hall in this city, with Charles A. Dana 
among the vice-presidents at his side. In 
Church matters we find him instituting a 
sacramental celebration, which had in it no 
sacrifice to commemorate and no Saviour to 
remember, but at which 

“In front of the central window was arranged 
a temporary altar—a table covered with pure 
white linen—on which was put the open Word 
and a candlestick with three lighted candles, 
one green, one red, and one white. Immediately 
in front stood a large square table covered with 
white linen, upon which was placed in the cen- 
ter, a dish of fruit—oranges, figs, and grapes; 
surrounding this were twelve goblets and a 
pitcher of water, at each corner was a plate of 
biscuit, and at the sides were bunches of flowers. 
A small cross of evergreen, trimmed with vio- 
lets, hung behind the altar, against the white 
background of the window curtain, and above it 
was hung an evergreen circle and triangle. 
Directly behind the altar stood an empty chair, 
representing the unseen Presence. The mem- 
bers were seated round the table in the form of 
an ellipse, the altar being one of the foci.” 


Thus arranged they had music, Scripture 
reading, joined hands repeating the ‘‘State- 
ment,’’ vow of consecration and prayer. 
Then they had more music and a speech on 
the symbolism of their communion. The 
fruits, ete., were then passed around and 
eaten, and they broke up singing, ‘‘He shall 
feed his flock like a shepherd.”’ This scene 
is the key to the disappointing story of this 
disappointing life—a life whith character- 
istically hovered on the verge without 
achieving more than a parody of reality. 
In faith, in action, and even in counsel, Mr. 
Channing was always off the lines which 
led to solid results, and on a path which ran 
out into some kind of infinite space. The 
one pure, beautiful, and we wish we could 
add, strong reality of his life, was himself. 
Mr. Frothingham’s volume is the re- 
flection of the man, and perhaps more 
than he has perceived and without his inten- 
tion, it is the story of a life stored with 
resource, ability, and even with genius, but 
made ineffectual by the lack of a solid and 
defined philosophy. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $2.00.) 


...The reader who takes up Mr. J. L 
Batchelder’s The Christ in Life will have 
to follow an author who moves rapidly, 
thinks vigorously, and expresses himself 
with great intensity. His tendencies are to 
orthodox evangelicalism. His philosophy 
and his grasp are not broad. We sympathize 
with his aspirations, but not with his intel- 
lectual impatience, and while we commend 
the book as likely to stir the reader and to 
open his mind, it has not enough serenity to 


command permanent attention. (Chicago: 
The Author.) 
..Agres Strickland’s Life of Mary 


Stuart, in her “Queens of Scotland,’’ is too 
well known as a standard work to require a 
notice. To bring it within the reach of gen- 
eral readers, an abridged edition has been 
prepared by Rosalie Kaufman and pub- 
lished with numerous illustrations by the 
Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Price, 


$2.50. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Century Company have in press 
“ Aids toCommon Worship” by the Rev. 
Richard G. Greene of Orange, N. J., a book 
of responsive readings, hymns and chants, 
prepared for use on each Sabbath in the 
year. The Century Company have found 
it necessary to issue also a fresh edi- 
tion of the popular hymn and tune book 
**Laudes Domini’? compiled by Rev. Dr. 
Charles Robinson, to which useful work 
considerable additions have been made. 


....-The Rev. W. W. Newton’s new book, 
The Vine out of Egypt,” upon which he 
has been working for the past five years, 
this month will be issued by Thomas Whit- 
taker. The volume is a record of the growth 
and development of the Episcopal Church 
in America, with especial reference to the 








Church life of the future; and the author 
gives a special history in it of the movement 
toward federated unity which resulted in 
the formation of the Congress of Churches. 


....J. Brotherhood of this city has printed 
the interesting paper in “‘The Philosophy 
of the Legato Touch in Piano Playing” 
(showing the natural causes of its difficul- 
ties and the necessity for their more scien- 
tific treatment) which Mr. Brotherhood pre- 
pared as a response to a circular-letter by 
Mr. E. M. Bowman of the M. T. N. A. 
Teachers or students of the instrument 
should derive suggestions fromthis pam- 
phlet of thorough interest and practicality. 


....The standard works translated from 
the French which George Routledge & Sons 
are preparing for the benefit of English read- 
ers will receive an important addition in 
avery fine edition of ‘‘The Lady of the 
Camellias” to be published in quarto form, 
with rich photogravure and other illustra- 
tions, and a historical preface by Jules 
Janin. ‘‘The Count of Monte Cristo,’ in 
five volumes, profusely illustrated, will be 
ready for delivery in afew days; undoubted- 
ly the most satisfactory English version and 
edition that has been attempted. 


..Dodd & Mead are very soon to publish 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s new story ‘“‘The Earth 
Trembled ” (in which the Charleston earth- 
quake is an important incident); a collection 
of “Ten Etchings,” by A. H. Bicknell, well 
known among Boston artists in black and 
white; a volume of the sermons of the Rev. 
W. S. Rainsford, of St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant Square; and, in course of the 
autumnal season, two volumes by Alfred J. 
Church, respectively ‘‘With the King at 
Oxford”? and “Stories from the Magi- 
cians,’’ both for young people’s entertain- 
ment and instruction; a new edition of a 
famous story for boys that appeared some 
thirty years ago, ‘‘The Young Marooners’’; 
astudy biographical and historical; ‘‘ The 
Life and Times of John Jay,” by William 
Whitlock; astirring tale of adventure ‘“‘Ran 
Away from the Dutch,” by M. T. H. Prelaer, 
lately of the Dutch-Indies service. Mrs. 
Amelia E. Barr’s novels, which this firm 
have successively brought out will presently 
be increased by two new ones from her 
‘** Paul and Christina,” and “A Border Shep: 


herdess,’”’ which have engaged her pen for 
many months. 


cond Andrew Lang in the last number of 
the Forum hasa plea for peace and loving 
kindness and tolerance and mannerliness 
among British and American reviewers that 
is very timely and very happily expressed : 

“Critics! men, my brothers (and ladies, my 
sisters), let us try to keep our tempers! If an 
American brother throws the tomahawk at our 
dukes (poor evanescent survivals), let us with 
roses crown his ‘bosses,’ his civic alderman, 
his Judge Lynch! If our transatlantic kins- 
man lifts the hair of our novelists dead and 
gone, and wears it with his wampum, let not 
us hunt the scalps of his native braves. The 
value of their work is not altered for the worse 
because one of their chiefs unburies the toma- 
hawk, and starts on the war-trail among our 
local sachems. Why does the young Induna of 
the Kukuanas hur] the assegai at the Jossakeed 
of the Great Smoky Mountain? Wherefore is 
the pot of the Ama-hagger made hot for the 
head of the Medai Man of the Undiscovered 
Country? Surely many a good tale comes from 
them too! Let us be more easily pleased, and 
not seek spots in thesun. Even Sir Walter can 
be long-winded: and there is no doubt that his 
grammar laisse d desirer. Ihave founda dread 
‘and which’ in ‘The Heart of Mid Lothian.’ 
Shall I lift my hand against our magician? No, 


let us be more easy going, let us swap stories 
round the camp-fires of the magazines, and 
smoke the calumet of peace. The clouds float 
up fragrant to the Great Manitou; the old braves 
are with him—Hawthorne and Cooper, Thacke- 
ray and Scott, Poe and Washington Irving. 
Pityingly they look down on us, and on these 
wars and jars of their children, the story -teller 
and the listeners of England and America.” 
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STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


A series of graphic historical studies pre- 
senting the stories of the different nations 
which have attained prominence in history. 
The stories are printed in good readable 
type and in handsome 12mo form. They are 
fully illustrated, and are furnished with 
maps and indexes. Price, per volume, $1.50 

“ This series is one of the most noteworthy success- 
es of the year in the field of pperehure and of ‘history, 

ertak: deserves more praise.”-— 
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Cinn., C 


rete rien ond thoroughly entertaining nar- 
“ A most admirable series.”—Christian Advocate. 
THE LATEST ISSUES ARE: 
XVI. THE STORY OF ASSYRIA.—By 
Z. A. Ragozin. Continuing the narra- 
tive ve “The Story of Chaldea.” 
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Egypt’s fortunes.”—Literary World. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR READERS. 
FIRST READER, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, FIFTH, SIXTH (for advanced 


classes). 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SPELLING-BOOK. 


Two Parts. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
PRIMARY, NEW SCHOOL, COMPREHENSIVE, QUARTQ AND POCKET. 


SANFORD’S SERIES. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, INTERMEDIATE, COMMON SCHOOL, HIGHER, 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 


CUTTER’S SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGIES. 
BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, INTERMEDIATE, COMPREHENSIVE, ANATOMI- 


CAL CHARTS, Human and Comparative. 


Nine in a set, 223 feet, on rollers. 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 


SHARPLESS AND PHILIPS’S ASTRONOMY, SHARPLESS AND PHILIPS’S 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, KEY TO SHARPLESS AND [{PHILIPS’S NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, GREENE’S CHEMISTRY. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


I. ANIMALS. II. PLANTS. III. CHEMISTRY. 


one volume. Also bound in four books. 


CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY. 


IV. ANATOMY. Complete in 


CHAUVENET’S GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. TRIGONOMETRY. 
WICKERSHAWM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 


GREEK AND LATIN LEXICONS, SPANISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN DICTION- 


ARIES, 


AND STANDARD WORKS OF REFERENCE. 





ALSO CONSTANTLY ON HAND ALL THE 


Leading School and College Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY OTHER HOUSES, AND THE MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


SCHOOL STATIONERY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 





Descriptive circulars and general catalogue sent to any address on application. Liber- 


al rates for examination and introduction, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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RUSSIA 


In Pursuit of Happiness is a book 
of four characteristic stories, by 
Count Leo Tolstoi, all of them 
strong with a sort of strength re- 
freshing to meet ; just ready; 12mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. 

Russian Novelists, from the 
French of Vte. E. M. Vogiié, by J. 
L. Edmands, is the first accessible 
information on Russian writers and 
their works ; 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Midnight Sun: Tsar and Nihilist, 
recently published, is a brilliant 
sketch of travel in northern Europe, 
by one of the keenest Americans of 
our time, Dr. James M. Buckley; 
8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

What People Live By, a story by 
Count Tolstoi, published last year: 
8vo, cloth, $1.00. 

Unexpected Help in picking out 
book for S. S. libraries. 

Not a perfect guide—that is too 
much to expect—but excellent help. 
Let no S. 8. officer fail to see it 

Sent free by the publishers. 


How to Cook Well is a book for the 
million American families that want 
to live well at small cost. Pubiished 
by Lothrop, Boston. $1.50. 

At the bookstores everywhere. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Boston. 


Inductive Bible Studies 


IN OLD TESTAMENT STUDENT, 
VOL. Vil, Beginning Sept. | st, 1887. 


PREPARED AT THE RE gv EST OF vr 
Bible Committees of the Y. M. C, A.’s of Yale Am- 
herst, Brown, Oberlin, and other tnatinuseens, by 
Professors W. R. HARPER (Yale), WILLIS 
BEECHER (Auburn), and G. 8S. BURROUGHS (Am- 
herst). 
1.—FORTY OUT!'INE STUDIES, covering 
Hebrew History and Literature, from Samuel to 
Destruction of Jerusalem, 
2.—EACH STUDY occupyitac two or more pages, 
fur nishing careful directions for work, suggestions 
an 6 to methods, and references to the best authori- 
es 


3.—-ARR 45G ED FOR (a) College Y. M. C. A., (b) 
General Y. } . A. (c) Sunday-School Normal 
Classes, (d) Mitmtater rs who desire to undertake 
special study of the Bible, (e) Bible Students of all 
Classes. 

4.—INTEN DED TO (a) encourage independent in- 
vestigation, (b) stimulate the »cquisition of Bible 
facts and ideas, (c) exhibit Bible literature in its re- 
lation to Biblical and contemporaneous history. 

3.—TREATMENT, strictly conservative, empha- 
sizing the positive and not the negative element. 
Subscription, one dollar a year; special terms to 

clubs September number, containing besides usual 
matter, symposium by ( ‘oles ge P reside nts and lead- 
ing Editors on “Bible Study in College,” and the first 
et Inductive Bible Studies sent upon application. 
Aadaress 


William R. Harper, P.O. Drawer, 15,New Haven, Conn 
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The literary qa of this number of the Ba- 
ZAX is excellent, Including the opening chapters of an 
original humorous se rial, entitled 


THE LADIES’ DOCTOR, 


By OLIVER HARPER, 
ALSO 


CLARISSA’S ORDEAL, 


By the Author of “A Great Mistake," eto, etc, 
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io way. New York, 








MARVELOUS 


MEMORY |=: 


Wholly untiices CONEY -ccome. 
Any book learned in one roading. 
Recommended by Mark Twain, Richard Proctor 
the Scientist, Hons. W. W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, 
Dr. Minor, ete. Class of 100 Columbia law students, 
twoe lasses. 200 each at Tale, S00 U mavesety of Penn., 
£00 at Wellesley College, pectus post free. 
PROF. LOISETTE, oS 7 Fifth Ave., New York. 


WRITE THE 


aN Continental Publishing Co, 
SD UND, MNALLY &.CO.'S 
“ty Indexed Atlas 























superbly 
Bound in Mo- 
co, ull Gilt Edg- 
+8, or English Cloth. 
lor SampleSheets 
und Descriptive Cir- 
: ‘ulars, address the 
Jontinental Pub, Co. 
CHICAGO. 
Eastern Office, 
223 BROADWAY 
N.Y. 
~ Stalesmen 
w anted, 


THE BA RGAIL N BOUK Ss TOR E, 
Send for our Catalogue of old and p°w Books at mar- 
velously low prices. Liberal terms co libraries. High 
rices paid for old books. QesAaLe. ROHDE & C 
and 9 Courtiandt St. N. 


BOOK AGENTS fou Sciisuer anaes 


to any ‘address, a copy of our new BA R- 
GAIN CATALOGUE fer 1887, 
SENT comprising the. largest assortment of 
Standard B OUKS of every description 
offered by any Booksellers in America. 
All for sale AT GREAT REDUC- 
FREE TIONS from Regular Prices, Send 
your, acerers on a postal card to 
= & LALRIAT, 
_ 301-305 Ww acbiugtes Street, Boston. 


Bible Looking-Glass. 


A wonderful book that agents will do well to 
inquire about. For particulars and terms, apply 
to BRADLEY & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
and Publishers, 66 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Fa. 








N EW SPAPER ADV BETIBING. 


Pa Se, 30 Ce 
G. P. ROWEL L ‘e 10 Spruce ‘Street Bw. ¥. 


THE H. HU BBA RDC O 
Are Judic tous Advertising A ay and Experts. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S M AGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . . “ 
HAKPFICS BAZAR, “ 
H. ARP ERS YOUNG 'PFOPL 2 00 
KPER'S CATALOGU ‘ will be sent by mail 
Hs of nine cent 


com 
HARPER & BROS. PRANKLIN SQUARF. XN, Y. 


f VELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS, 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
YEND to T.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 


2M and 296 Washineton Street,Boston, Mass., for the 
owest rates in all papers. 











“MUSIC. 





You will find something of interest in the following 
list of books and music ; 


A Thanksgiving Service 

for Sunday-schools, con, 

| beautiful Music, 
ses, Re 


Sects each or S0cts. 4 id citations, 
by mail; $4 a 100 by express ete. po Prepared by 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS, sa" deanat eqioaiion of 


choice songs by the best 
Boards, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50 de composers of Europe. 


| fies choicest piano mu- 

Modern Classics i, itirn ff 
rated foreign writers. 

EMPIRE OF SONG. {Convention Book ‘hy 


Root. His latest 
60 Cents. and best work. 


ASE’S COLLECTI HY ( A magnificent collection 
Chorus 0 {of original and selected 


16 Cents. 1¢ operas D -idetiie red by 
asc 


beautiful solo and 
ADDOCK | ®: |¢ chorus by Dr. J. B. Her- 
ert, written _in memory 


HAS FALLEN. {ef * The gremecrence 
as & 


Martyr ° 
80 Cents, \ Haddock. > ae 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
EDUCATION. _ 
AMERICAN 


EST TEACHERS. AND FOREIGN, 


prom May provides for Families, Schools,Colleges 
Ski eae phe heed with positions. 
Circulars of hools free to Parents. 
a i Property rented and sold 
dK ndergarten Material, etc. 
J.W. SCHEMBRHORN & Co. 7 East Mth Street, N. Y. 








ANDER INSTITUTE Military Board- 
ba Principal. 


White Plains, oO. R. 


WILLIS, PhD: 


oR BEST TEACHERS address, Teachers 
oh ES rative Association, = State st., Chicago, 
ORVILLE. BREWER, ) 


ARDEEN’S SCHOOL Syyheris 











propNr HOLLY (Ny we" ACADEMY.--A 
af school on the home pian , 
H, M, WALRADT (Yale), Principal. 


$300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both 
oug’ 





sexes, Concordville, Pa. Instruction — ¥ 

Students prepared for college orb 
~~ pupils privately ss Special Gare 2 little 
boys. no extras. Jo . SHORTLIDGE. A.M.. Prin. 





on to furnish teachers ae to taform no ) others. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


supplies schools with teachers, teachers with positions. 
Send for circular. E.0.F isk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


MISS ANER.. HATHAWAY BROWN’S 

7s Day School for Girls. 7% und 

787 Euclid went’ pee, Ohio. Fall term begins 
September 21s 


RY 4 Ts HO L ROSLY N, 
LONG ISLAND, L$ ° 
ae ifthe pishest sarace ade Ww oy 
P RIMARY INTERM TE and 
PA ts _ One ~ tee finest School: pro’ A. Tn 
the U roximity to the oc: md seat, = the late 
William Cul en Bryant. eet ropens Sept, 22d, 
CORTELYOU HINDS. Principals.” 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, For the higher edu- 
' ace of young 

women. Buildings unsurpassed. Twentv-five acres— 
twelve in grove; lake for vowine an skating. Classi- 
cal and general course of pepe also pr eparatery and 
optional. For circulars and admission apply to J. D. 
KINGSBURY, Treasurer, Bradford, Mass. 


A NEW SCHOOL 


Thirty miles from New York, with NEW FEATURES. 
Order prograin-and picture of 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, Chappaqua,N.Y. 


re) COLEMAN NATIONAL BUSI- 
' NESs COLLEGE, Newark, N.J. 
;Open all the year. Bestcourse of Busi- 
ness Training. Best facilities. Pleas- 
lantest location. Lowest rates. Shortest 
time. Most highly recommended. Write 
for Catalogue and be convinced. 
‘OLEMAN, Prest, 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 


Claverack, New York 
Rev. A. H, FLACK, A,M., President. 

Affords superior advantages for ~ oad sys- 
tematic education to gous men and wo 

Unsurpassed tor healthfuluess and beauty 
of location. 

Large and commodious buildings recently improved 
and refitted. 

A strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teac 

Careful attention Gres to goctal, moral and physical 
culture. ing course 
CONSERV VATORY. nF MU psic AND ART 
Thirty-fourth Year kW. | 12th, 

Send for Illustrated Catatoque. 


CROTON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


Croton on Hudson, N. Y. Superior advantages. Mod- 
erate charges. 


AGENCY. Syracuse, N 























MNHE C ATHEDRAT scHooL OF ‘SAINT 
aA 9 Bte Fes 
presents unusual advantages in the way of accommo- 
dation, equipment, and location. The discipline is tirm 
but kind. Instruction thorough, up to the standard of 
the best schools, and prepares pupils for College, 
Scientitic Schools, Business. Military,and Naval Acad- 
emies. Chemicul Laborator. Aplin in its appoint- 
ments. 16 teachers ompion 
U.S. Army Officer. furt 
terms, address C HAS. STURT EVAN * MOORE, A.B. 
(Harvard), Head Master. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY, 
Clinton, Oneida C Os x Y. For Youn La¢ies. 
Opens Sept 7th. REv. C - HAWLEY, - Prin. 


REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Ca rinel, N LY. 
22d year opens Sept. 14. Healthful, homelike, thor- 
ough. Iilustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
‘ol ege Pre EDT Special Courses. 
THOM AS i ECKYELD Principal. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE Ladies, Bos- 


Mass. Family and Day Nc e Thirty-sourth 
Y, vet ‘begins Wed., o-€ 28 eer To é Soar ap pply t to 
Rev. Geo. Gannett. OC hester Sq.. Boston, } 


t HE MISSES GRAHAM 


vg re-open their School on Wednesday, — 
oa FIFTH AVENUE, New York 


GREYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co. Mass. Pre ara 
tory school for boys. 46th year 180. F. Thursday —_ 
15th. For catalogues address GE MILLS, Prin 


tI IGHLAND MILITARY ACA DEMY _ 
Worcester. Mass., begins its #2nd year, Sept. Mth 

1887. Boys oy | .- usiness, Scientific Schools an 

Colleges. Cc. METCALF, A.M., Superintendent, 


Hex. YARD, COLLEGIATE ag 


ies reopens Sept 2ist. 
Proparatory, Cc lassical an 


cipal, or B. B. HOW ARD. ! Sec’ "Ys Ww Bridgewater, "Mass, 


Johns Hopkins University, | 


BALTIMORE. 


Programs of the instruction offered, for the 


For Young 














academic year beginning October Ist, 1887, 


to Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special 
Students will be sent on application. _ 


HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


YOUNG LA 
CLINTON, N.Y, 27th year. Navantages unsur- 
passed, Four years’ courses, ddre 
. G. BENEDICT, A.M. 


YNDON HALL, pou GHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
4 A Girls’ Boarding "School of the best class. For 
catalogues, address SAMUEL W. BUCK, A.M. 
t AKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, THE OAKS 
A thorough Preparatory School for Girls. Third 
year October Ist. Resident native I’rench and _Ger- 
man teachers. Special attention to physical culture. 
SPECTAL COURSES FOR DELICATE GIRLS. For Circu- 
lars “ere THE MISSES FARRINGTON, 
THE OAKS. LAKEWOOD. NEW JERSEY. 


MISS MITTLEBERGER ~ 
and MISS BLAKEMORE'S 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, 0, 
Reopens September 22d. 1887. All departments in 
charge of specialists. Thorough preparation for Col- 


~ WASHIN \GTON, D.C. Cc. 


M'DONALD-ELLIS SCHOOL, 


Corner Massachusetts Ave, and Seventeenth Street. 

English and French Boarding and Day-school of 

- highest order for young ladies and little girls. 
e 


ts and Modern Languages. by oe 
mber 27th, 18$7. ne circulars 0 forma- 
MISS ANNA ELLIs, 








OHIO, CINCINNATI, WALNUT HILLS. 

Miss Nourse will reopen her ENGLISH AND 
FRENCH FAMILY AND Day SCHOOL, Sept. 27th, 1887. 
Pupils may take special work, or the full course of 
study fitting for College Examinations. 


N. E, BUREAU or EDUCATION. Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 3 Somerset St.. Boston, “supplies 











OGONTZ SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 


Removed in 188% from Chestnut St., Tpetetphie, to 
OGONTZ, the omens country sea t of JAY Cooke 
will begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 2th. For circulars, apply to PRINC'PALS, Ogontz, 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 

Principals. En.critus Principals. 
MISS FRANCES FE. BENNETT, MISS M. L. BONNEY, 

“ SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. H. A. DILLAYE. 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


The 110th year begins Sort l4th. Cptalogues on ap- 
plication. Cc, F. P. BAN Priuct T, 


es neipal, 
RIVE VIEW ACADEMY, 
6&2 car. RY horoughly for Colleze, the Govera- 
ll. 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. 
nag Academies, and business. Military Dri 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals, 


‘ROCKLAND COLLECE 


pe Kk 74 iu DSO: 
GRADUATING cou VERSITY PREPARA- 
YOUNG] LADIES. 


vToRY and BUSINESS 
8 fal School et 1 For a and rete aching 
uccessfu. ool al ular rates. ial teac 
for backward pupils = music, mmodora 
and telegraphy. Send for new catal | > year 
_ Opens Sept. Mth, W. H. BANNIST ea M., Frin. 
SEYMOUR ou itH INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains, N. Y. A. MATTICE. For both 
sexes. Reopens sept. Maen. senda for circular. 


SEY EN GABLES, BRIDGETON, N. J.— 
Fourteenth year of MRS. WESC( TTS Boarding 
Nehool for Lp B Ladies. Prepares for Weliseley or 
any college desired. Pure spring water, tennis and 
boating, gymnasium and sun parlor. Circulars on 
application. 


School of Niedicine, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, 


Opens October 13th, 1887, 
FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Furnishes superior facilities for thorough scientitic 
and practical instruction in three and four years’ 
courses. Entrance examinations, Oct. 10th and 11th 

Send for announcements to 


Il. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


66 Marlborough Street. Boston. 











‘TORONTO LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


§2 Wellesley st., Toronto, Canada. Fully equipped 4a 
every Department. Univ ersity. Preparatory, Music 
and Fine Arts. Lady Students took !'irst Class Honors 
at Toronto University examinations this year. Liter- 
ary Departmentin charge of specialists. Beautiful lo- 
cation. Terms $500 per annum for all. For circulars 
apply to MISS MATHLESON, 


UNION HALL SEMINARY, 


JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 
For Young Ladiesand Children. Reopens Sept. 2i1st. 
Miss A NNA P.TO WNS aN. D, . Principat. 





rion COLLEGE OF LAW, fe! rm be 


For circulars address Hi. Booth, Chicago, in. 


UPSON SEMINARY 


FOR BOYS AND YOUNG MEN, — Fite for Col- 
lege or Business. p a i Ex-President Porter, 
Yale College, Dr. Cuyler, Brooklyn. Address, REV, 
HENRY U PSON, Principal, New Preston, Litchfield 
County, Conn 
y TEST WALN U 1 STR EET ‘SEMINA RY Y 
for young Ladies. Opens Sept. 28th. Is provided 
pad r aiving a superior education in Collegiate, ie clectic 
Nee ai?! Departments; also in 3 usic and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philada. 


| WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


FULL eon at TE ad, - ae Faaaene 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location ers 
and healthful. Session ae September 14th 
1887. Send ‘tor catalog 

E, Ss. FRISB aE. D.D.. President, 

















THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE term opens Sept. 7th, 1§87. For Catalogue, ad- 
dress, WILLIS J. BEECHER, Clerk of Faculty, Au- 
burn, N. Y. 


A NG OR THEOLOGICAL SEMINA RY. . 
Full corps ot teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, Maine. 








"WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


V TANTED-—Agents for “The Child’s Bible.” In- 
troduction by Dr. J. H. VINCENT. Over 40C ene 

Frayne. One agent has lately sold 150 in a town of 
138 people; one 75 in a village of _ The best sell- 

ing book in this country. Addre 

CASSELL & CO., Limited, 40 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ENTS WANTED eam les FREE) for 
AS DR. ee ea yeautiful ELEC- 

1C CORSET ES, BELTS, etc. 
No risk, quick ond Mrerritory ziven, satisfaction 


gaarantecd. DR, SCOTT, 843 B’way,N. Y. 
S. oSS a day. Samples worth #1. . FREE 
e 





t ines not under the horse’s feet. 
Brewster Satety Rein HolderCo. ‘Wolly » Mich, 





_STENOGRAPHY, TYPE-WRITING. 


HORTHAND tyaet 
STENOGRAPH mapis iegivie 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price $40. 
Instructions by mail free. Send stamps for Circular. 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS,MO. 








OSGOODBY'S Method for SELF- INSTRUCTION. 
Manual $1.50; HOR’ a Epitome, bas Copgaos 
y Mail, 


“fnetr'n SHO 


Stenographic Miscella 1.4. Send stam 
tor circulats. W_W. OSGOODBY, Pub. Rochester, N. 
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Ueligions Intelligence. 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE KAL- 
MUCKS. 


BY P. J. POPOFF, PH.D. 








In the wide steppes of the Astrakhan 
province, the Land of the Don Cossacks 
and beyond the Caspian Sea, there are 
hundreds of thousands of Kalmucks lead- 
ing a nomadic life. When changing their 
quarters the Kalmucks come in contact 
with another numerous Mongolian tribe, 
the Kirghise. These two tribes, known 
under different names, have many com- 
mon traits, and largely populate not only 
the Russian possessions in Central Asia 
but also the northwestern part of the 
Chinese Empire. It is evident that im or- 
der to introduce Christianity into Central 
Asia it would be necessary to begin with 
the Kalmucks of Astrakhan, living side 
by side with Christian Russians. 

The Theological Seminary of Astrakhan 
is the only institution in Russia which 
prepares missionaries for the Kalmucks. 
These missionaries after having finished 
their studies, select, as a rule, purely 
Russian parishes. To become a priest and 
missionary for the Kalmucks means to 
subject one’s self to almost unbearable 
hardships. Being a family man and having 
no regular means of subsistence, the mis- 
sionary has to travel in the steppes along 
with the Kalmucks, from one camp to 
another, to live in atent or his own kibit- 
ka (wagon), and perpetually to struggle 
against the Kalmuck local authorities 
and Lamas, or Buddhist clergy. The Kal- 
mucks have their own local government, 
and the zasangs, or nobles, have a great 
influence over their people. Zasangs and 
Lamas having common interests, and unite 
in their efforts to thwart the work of 
Christian missionaries. There have been 
many cases where the Kalmucks wishing 
to be baptized were arrested by the lo- 
cal chiefs and severely flogged, and the 
missionaries being unsupported by the 
imperial authorities, could not protect 
them. 

Most of the Kalmucks do not under- 
stand Russian at all, and therefore divine 
service performed in Russian is of very lit- 
tle, if any, benetit to Kalmuck Christians. 
There is a special Kalmuck school estab- 
lished by the Russian Government for the 
training of the interpreters, officers, etc. 
The graduates of that school become a 
part and parcel of the bureaucratic ma- 
chinery, and never render any assistance 
to the missionaries. 

Recently in the Kalmuck steppes, died 
Archpriest Parmen Smirnoff, the most 
active of the missionaries who have 
worked among the Kalmucks. Father 
Smirnoff passed his whole life among these 
nomads. He learned their language to 
perfection; hestudied their sacred books, 
and knew their habits and life in general. 
He was acquainted with most of the za- 
sangs and lamas, and for his high char- 
acter and devotion to his sacred duty he 

was respected by all Kalmucks. He was 
avery successful missionary because he 
believed in the Gospel and preached it in the 
Kalmuck language. In order to place 
the missionary work among the Kalmucks 
on a true and strong foundation, Father 
Smirnoff undertook to translate into the 
Kalmuck the Gospel and the Church ritu- 
al. This great work he alone performed 
successfully, having dedicated to it a score 
of years of his life. With permission of 
the Bishop of the Astrakhan diocese, 
Father Smirnoff began to perform divine 
service in the Kalmuck language, for 
which purpose he prepared !ithographic 
copiesof books. The great work was just 
fairly started when is was brought to a 
sudden standstill. The clerical officials 
discovered that Father Smirnoff did not 
strictly conform to certain regulations. 
In the first place he welcomed to the ser- 
vice all the Kalmucks, whereas, accord- 
ing to therule he ought to have excluded 
the pagan Kalmucks from attending dur- 
ing the performance of a certain part of 
the liturgy (when  transubstantation 
is supposed totake place). In the second 
place, his translation was not revised and 
duly approved. Therefore in 1876 the jo- 
cal Bishop took from Father Smirnoff all 
his books in the Kalmuck language, and 


being unable to revise them himself, he 
sent them to the Holy Synod in 1878. 
But neither could the Synod revise 
the translation, and therefore they 
turned it over to the faculty of Ori- 
ental languages in St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity. The faculty appointed (in 1879) a 
special committee, including Father Smir- 
noff, to revise the work in the City of As- 
trakhan, where better Kalmuck scholars 
could be found than in St. Petersburg. 
The committee approved the translation, 
having made only some insignificant 
changes. The books had to be copied for 
presentation to the Holy Synod for a for- 
mal approval. On having copied two 
Gospels Father Smirnoff informed the 
Bishop that he could not proceed with 
the work, being nearly blind. Therefore 
the books were sent to St. Petersburg 
University. In 1882 the Bishop of Astra- 
khan was informed by the university that 
there were no men capable of copying the 
Kalmuck manuscripts. And here the en- 
terprise stopped. In vain did Father 
Smirnoff implore the university to return 
him his copy of the two Gospels, in vain 
did the Bishop petition the Holy Synod to 
finish the undertaking, in vain did the 
Chief of the Kalmucks personally ask the 
faculty to hasten the work—all these 
efforts brought no good results. Mean- 
while the Kalmuck Christians being de- 
prived of Christian teaching in their own 
tongue one after another began to return 
to paganism. Thus owing to official in- 
terference and the almost criminal apathy 
of the Synod, the great work of the vener- 
able missionary has been nearly ruined. 
Father Smirnoff died broken-hearted, un- 
rewarded and forgotten. And nobody 
knows when the books translated by him 
will see the light to give light in turn 
in the Kalmuck steppes. Ten years 
ago Father Smirnoff counted his Kalmuck 
parishioners by thousands, but nobody 
can tell how many of them remain 
Christian. 

The conversion to Christianity of dif- 
ferent pagan Tartar tribes in Siberia 
seems to go on far more successfully than 
in Astrakhan. Last May in the city of 
Irkutsk there was celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the episcopate of 
Archbishop Veniamin (Benjamin), Bishop 
of Irkutsk and member of the Holy 
Synod. During these twenty-five years, 
under the guidance of Veniamin, the mis- 
sionary society of Siberia has converted 
to Christianity over forty thousand pa- 


gans. 
————————————— > ~ -—— 


A GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
FRIENDS. 


BY CALVIN W. PRITCHARD, 
EbITOR or “THE CHRISTIAN WORKER.” 





AT the yearly meeting of Friends, held at 
Richmond, Ind., in the autumn of 1886, a 
proposition was adopted to call a general 
conference of all the yearly meetings of 
Friends in America to meet at Richmond, 
Ind., on the 23d of September, 1887, to con- 
sider matters of interest pertaining to the 
general welfare of the Church, as to Goc- 
trine, church government, and methods of 
work, having in view, especially, a closer 
union of these several independent organ- 
izations, An invitation to send delegates 
was also extended to London and Dublin, 
the only yearly meetings of Friends outside 
of America. 

The invitation has been responded to by 
all the yearly meetings since held, and this 
impertant assembly of Friends will convene 
at the time and place proposed. It is looked 
forward to with unusual interest by Friends 
throughout the world. A like assembly of 
this denomination was never before con- 
vened. It may be noted, however, that all 
the yearly meetings have worked together 
through committees on important concerns 
before the Church, such as Indian civiliza- 
tion, peace, etc., and conferences of the 
members of all have been held on educa- 
tion and Sabbath-schools, also delegate con- 
ventions somewhat similar, in which most 
of the yearly meetings were represented, 
have met on other occasions, but in none of 
them were Friends beyond the Atlantic 
represented, nor was the interest in them 
su deep and wide-spread as in this. 

The Indiana yearly meeting is the largestin 
the world, being composed of fourteen quar- 
terly meetings, and 21,002 members. It will 
have twelve delegates in the conference. The 
Kansas and Baltimore yearly meetings as- 








sembled last autumn, soon after the call was 
issued by Indiana. ,The former, with amem- 





bership of 7,071, chose six delegates, and the 
latter, numbering 888 members, chose eight. 
The following yearly meetings have been 
held this year, and have all responded to 
the call: New York, at Glens Falls, with 
8,846 members, appointed nine delegates; 
New England, at Portland, Maine, 4,460 
members, nine; Canada, Pickering, Ontario, 
about 1,500 members, five; North Carolina, 
Bush Hill, N. C., about 6,000 members, 
four; Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, about 6,000 mem- 
bers fourteen; London, with 15,453 members, 
sends six, and Dublin, with 2,885 members, 
three delegates. The Iowa yearly meeting 
with about 9,546 members, is now in session 
at Oskaloosa, and the Western, with 13,038, 
will convene at Plainfield, Ind., on the 16th 
inst. The former on the 8th inst. appoint- 
ed twelve delegates, and, if the latter does 
the same, the number in the conference will 
be just one hundred. It should be stated 
that Philadelphia has not been in corre- 
spondence with the other yearly meetings for 
near forty years, but some of its members 
are in unity with the Church, and a few of 
them may be present, and invited to partici- 
pate in the deliberations. About two-fifths 
of the delegates are women. 

Some questions are now under review in 
the Friend’s Church, and these are sure to 
occupy a large share of attention; most pro- 
minent among them are, (1) the education, 
distribution and support of the ministry 
including the recognition of pastors over 
churches, and (2) the degree of tolerance to 
be exercised toward those who believe bap- 
tism and the Lord’s supper to have been 
divinely instituted. Upon these questions 
there is a variety of opinions,and it may be 
difficult to find a basis regarding them upon 
which all can agree. Iowa has taken the 
most advanced steps in the former of these 
questions. D. B. Updegraff, who has taken 
aggressive grounds in favor of unlimited 
tolerance regarding the ordinances referred 
to, will be a delegate in the conference from 
Ohio. The conclusions reached on all ques- 
tions, are not to be binding upon yearly 
meetings, but only advisory. 

Tt will be seen that the number of dele- 
gates bears no proportion to the number of 
members ian the yearly meetings. Balti- 
more and Ohio are most out of proportion 
for largeness, and North Carolina and Kan- 
sas for smallness. It may be mentioned as 
a consideration to remember in connection 
with this, that Baltimore and North Caro- 
lina are closely united and eleven delegates 
for the two are not out of the way; and 
that Ohio is prominently before the Church 
as the fieldin which the disaffection about 
ordinances is before the Church, and the 
various Opinions are represented in the del- 
egation. 


CHICAGY, ILL., Sept. 9th, 
—> 





THERE has been for some years a feeling 
among German Catholics that their inter- 
ests are not sufficiently recognized and pro- 
tected in their Church. Their representation 
in the episcopate has not been at all in pro- 
portion to their numbers. The Irish, they 
say, have filled nearly all the offices, and 
have had things pretty much their own 
way. The Pope was memorialized some 
time ago on the subject, and a reply was re- 
ceived which was not altogether satisfac- 
tory; and when a German Catholic Con- 
gress was announced, some weeks ago, to be 
held in Chicago, this month, it was thought 
that the Germans would use the occasion to 
air their grievances. The Congress, which 
was not a special meeting, but is an annual 
gathering of the German Roman Catholic 
Union, met in Chicago September 5th, and 
adjourned September 7th. Upward of 200 
delegates were in attendance, and the secre- 
tary’s report showed that there are 409 so- 
cieties in the Union, with a membership of 
36,000. The Union is a beneficial organiza- 
tion, having paid out to widows and sick 
members over $200,000 the past year. The 
President, the Hon. H. J. Spaunhorst, of 
St. Louis, was in the chair. The business of 
the sessions was largely of a routine chez rac- 
ter. The most interesting session was that 
on Tuesday evening, which was a mass- 
meeting attended by seven thousand people. 
President Spaunhorst, in his speech called 
attention to the progress made by the 
Catholic Church in America with its many 
churches and schools and its increasing 
prosperity. The correctness of the theories 
advanced by the teachers and pioneers of 
the Catholic Church in America had been 
well shown by the many grand results 
attained. Speaking of the Germans he said 
they were true to the Catholic Church which 
knew no nationality, but embraced peoples 
of all landsand tongues. He referred to the 
nationality question as follows: 

“It has been maliciously stated that I have ex- 
pressed myself to the effect that the German 
Catholic societies and the German-speaking 





priests will and do introduce the German lan- 
guage into our schools and general assemblies in 


spite of the Bishops of our Church. I never made 
such a statement. It is an evident fact that the 
Germans are compelled to utilize the language 
of their fatherland in this country for their own 
comfort and intercourse, as there are portions 
of cities, in some cases almost whole cities, en- 
tirely German in population and feeling. The 
Catholic religion is international, and does not 
knowingly discriminate against any nationailty. 
We, as men ot German birth or origin, intend to 
hold fast steadily to our language and our nation- 
ality, not as Catholics,but simply and only as Ger- 
mans. While I am presiding over youl will not 
allow any animadversions against members of a 
common faith but of a different nationality.” 
There were several other addresses 
including one by the Rev. Joseph 
Jessing, of Columbus, O., on the 
“Mission of the German Catholic 
Schools of the United States.”” He began 
by saying that if he knew who controlled 
the schools of a country he would be able to 
say what the future of the country would 
be. Itisan inalienable right which every 
parent possesses to raise and educate his 
child as he wishes. He condemned the. 
mode of teaching that helped only the. 
memory, and not the judgment, the active 
intelligence. He condemned that education 
which allowed every one of the command- 
ments to be broken. German children 
should learn their mother tongue thorough- . 
ly and not neglect it. He asked the 
2,000,000 German Catholics to  fol- 
low his teaching and help the Ger- 
man language to become more popular. 
Editor Mueller, of Detroit, spoke on the 
Catholic press. He was proud, he said, of 
the success of the Catholic press in this 
country, especially in New York. Many 
Catholics were indebted to this press for the 
greater portion of their Catholicism, for 
often the priests could not reach the Catho- 
lics that were reached by the newspaper in 
out-of-the-way places. The press had helped 
the Church in every reform movement. He 
favored a union of the German-American 
Catholic editors that they may improve by 
mutual counsel. A series of resolutions 
was adopted, tendering the Pope the best 
wishes of the German Catholics of the 
United States, and approving the views ex- 
pressed by him concerning the restoration 
of his territorial sovereignty in his let- 
ter to Cardinal Rampolla; declaring 
that the German Catholics of America 
are ‘faithful in their adherence to the 
Church, and to their adopted country, 
though believing in the preservation of Ger- 
man habits” giving to the German Catho- 
lic priests and their respective parishes the 
fullest ‘‘indorsement of their successful 
efforts in organizing and conducting their 
parish schools, by which the true religion 
and the integrity of the German language 
are kept alive’ and admonishing “the clergy 
and laity to continue in their efforts in de- 
veloping and improving this school system, 
as we believe that spiritual and mental edu- 
cation is the only guaranty of a good and 
thorough life’’; advising German Catholic 
workingmen to “descend with the labor 
question from the dizzy hights it occupies 
and to which it has been fixed by agitation ' 
and to treat it with common sense,” and 
asking all Christian employers to labor for 
the spiritual as well as the material welfare 
of their employés,” because it is only 
through a combination of these two taat 
the interests of both employer and em- 
ployé can be furthered”’; and asking the 
laity to carry out to the letter the law of 
Christian obedience which has been taught 
them aschildren. A motion introduced in 
one of the sessions to condemn the Knights 
of Labor was voted down. 


--.-The agitation in the Evan telical 
(State) Church of Prussia, for the right to 
manage her own affairs, is growing both 
deeper and wider. It is being generally 
recognized that the principles involved sig- 
nify a departure from the tradition of the 
Church since the days of the Reformation, 
in regard to Church government. The 
strike for liberty is one against the walls of 
centuries. And in this way it is understood 
by both parties. The determined opposi- 
tion of Bismarck and of the last Landtag 
to this movement is easily intelligible from 
a political standpoint. Obsta principiis is 
evidently the voice of wisdom in the inter- 
ests of the state. But the same convictions 
strengthen the hearts of the Jeaders in the 
movement. They are not discouraged at 
the failure of their efforts in the last two 
parliaments. A prominent worker in their 
camp writes that they are willing that the 
struggle for independence shall continue on 
the part of the Evangelical Church of Prus- 
sia for even a longer period than the Catho- 
lics struggled to regain their lost position, 
which was fully fifteen years. Daily the 
matter is becoming more and more a con- 
test of two principles, only one of which 
can be victorious and where a compromise 





seems improbable or even impossible. One 
characteristic and promising feature of the 
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whole struggle has been generally over- 
looked, namely, that, over against the Kuw- 
turkampf, in which the Catholics endeav- 
ored only to regain their old privileges taken 
from them after the Vatican Council, and 
in which they only partially succeeded, 
the movement among the Evangelical is 
an aggressive agitation for rights and privi- 
leges which never before had been conceded 
tothem. The agitation is also widening, in 
so far as the other German Christians 
are beginning to look around and 
see how matters stand in their State 
Churches. In general it is evident that 
Prussia has gone farthest in the use or 
abuse of her power over the Church, but 
even to the believers in State Churches as 
an institution, there are many evils in the 
way in which the minor states govern the 
State Churches. Sticker, the Berlin agita- 
tor, and one of the leaders in the Prussian 
movement, has formally appealed to the 
other German Christians to make this cause 
their own, and in this way at least to sup- 
port the hands of the Prussian leaders. In 
an inner, but not in an outward connection 
with this specifically Prussian movement, is 
the more national “ Evangelical Alliance 
(Bund) for the Protection of German Prot- 
estant Interests.”” The program of the 
Alliance declares that it ‘‘confesses its alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ, the only-begotten 
Son of God, as the only Mediator of Salva- 
tion, and to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion.”” The aim and work of the society is 
officially announced as ‘“‘ War (Kampf) 
against Rome, both by word and pen ; the 
strengthening of congregational conscious- 
ness and convictions over aguinst indiffer- 
entism and materialism ; the cultivation of 
peaceful relations among the various State 
Churches, and the removal of injurious re- 
sults arising from the existence of parties 
within them.’’ The prime mover in its or- 
ganization is the energetic Professor Bey- 
schlag, of Halle. At first the more positive 
men of Germany hesitated to join in with 
the venture, principally because the leading 
champions of the cause seemed to be the 
middle and radical party in Church and 
State. But of late local associations have 
been organized in many parts of Germany 
also by the conservatives and positive men, 
and a general assembly of the representa- 
tives will be held in the near future. The 
leading aim of the society is to counteract 
the effect of the Catholic successes in Ger- 
many, but is by no means restricted to this 
negative work. It seeks to build up the 
Protestant cause, and thus becomes one of 
the active and positive agencies in the life 
of the German Church. 


--»-The “Diaspora” is the technical 
term in history for the great Jewish disper- 
sion among the gentiles after the captivity. 
At the present time it is used by the relig- 
ious communions to designate their breth- 
ren in the faith who are scattered in terri- 
tories occupied chiefly by people of a differ- 
ent faith. In this way the Protestant con- 
gregations in Austria, Italy and other Cath- 
olic countries are the Protestant Disapora, 
and the Catholic congregations in the Scan- 
dinavian countries and elsewhere the Cath- 
olic Diaspora. Naturally at such places these 
bands of aliens have a hard struggle for ex- 
istence, and for this reason special societies 
have been organized to aid them financially 
and otherwise. The first todo this were the 
Protestants of Germany, who for four de- 
cades have through the Gustavus Adol- 
phus Society established and maintained 
hundreds of frontier ports of the Evan- 
gelical faith in Catholic surroundings, 
Every year this society, which is a volun- 


tary association with many branch 
associations, meets and appropriates 
tens of thousands of marks and 


sends out many men to those in 
need. The organization is non-sectarian, 
and for this reason the German Confession- 
alists have formed a similar society more in 
harmony with their standpoint. This is 
called the Gotteskasten (God’s treasury), 
and its stronghold is Northern Germany. 
Over against this the Catholics, only about 
five years ago, established the St. Bonifa- 
cius Association; which, however, com- 
mands an income of more than fifty thou- 
sand marks a year. Its headquarters are at 
Cologne, and its field of operations chiefly 
Northern Europe. A similar organization 
for the scattered Jews is the Alliance Is- 
raélite Universale, with headquarters at 
Paris. It commands an income of 400,000 
francs per year, and devotes nearly all of 
this to the establishment of schools in 
North Africa and in the East. In all it 
maintains seventy schools, with an attend- 
ance of nearly ten thousand poor Jewish 
children. The society is more than a quar- 
ter of a century old, and in the days of Mon- 
tefiore was very successful in helping the 
persecuted Jews in Eastern countries. 


..».The Generali Conference of the Evan- 





gelical Association (German Methodist) has 
been holding its quadrennial session in Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Upwards of a hundred dele- 
gates, representing annual conferences, 
were present, Addresses were made in Eng- 
lish and German, though the proceedings 
were in English. The Bishops presided in 
rotation. The Address of the Bishops re- 
views the progress of the Church since the 
preceding General Conference, showing a 
gain of 17,945 members and 219 churches in 
the quadrennial period, gives a statement 
of their own labors, points out certain evils 
that ought to be removed, and discusses the 
various interests of the Church. The Ad- 
dress commends the large majority of the 
members for their loyalty to the Church, 
for their earnest Christian life, for their 
willing offerings for the work of Christ, 
and for their zeal in the Sunday-school 
work, and in the work of the Church, in 
the work of church-building and in the 
cause of higher education. But it calls at- 
tention to the evils of superficiality in the 
work of conversion, and in the reception of 
members into the Church; frequent disre- 
gard of the directions of the Discipline, and 
its non-enforcement; neglect of private and 
family devotion, the prayer-meetings, and 
the means of grace in general; and vain and 
sensual diversions and worldliness in man- 
ners and life. The responsibility for this 
state of things rests largely, says the Ad- 
dress, on the ministry. It continues: 


“We cannot conceal it to ourselves that both 
these deviations from the original well-tried 
ground of our Church, namely disregard of the 
immediate call by the Holy Spirit to the minis- 
try, and superficiality in the life of faith in 
holiness, are not only threatening to invade the 
precincts of our Church, but are already very 
serious matters of fact in the Church. We con- 
sider it incumbent on this Conference, as a 
sacred duty and imperative necessity, to bring 
to bear all your authority and influence against 
these most baneful eyils and for the mainte- 
nance and perpetuation, inviolate, in our 
Church, of her pure biblical principles con- 
cerning these all-important subjects.” 


.... We gathered from a list in a Presby- 
terian paper a short time ago, a few items 
concerning the largest contributions from 
individual Presbyterian churches for for- 
eign missions. A correspondent says there 
are errors in the figures. The Fifth Avenue 
church of this city, gave, he says, %27,650 
instead of $29,425, as we stated. In reply to 
to this we have only to say that the ‘‘ Min- 
utes”? of the General Assembly give the 
figures as we gave them. Our correspon- 
dent also says that our credit of 315,411 to 
the First church of Chicago, which we 
stated was second in the list, is much too 


large. The exact figures, he says, are %5,- 
198.67. But the ‘‘Minutes” are against him 
again. He tells us the Central church of 


St. Paul is really second, returning 312,816. 
The ‘‘Minutes”’ credit it with asum a little 
larger, but do not give it second place. 
Our correspondent adds: 


“When statistics are given, the figures of 

which are so easily verified, they should at least 
be accurate.” 
His mistakes are caused, we presume, by 
taking the report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions as his guide. This report gives 
only the contributions to the Board, while 
the ‘‘Minutes ” give all the contributions for 
foreign missions. There are large sums 
given by Presbyterian churches for foreign 
missions, such as the McAll mission, which 
do not go to the denominational Board. 


....The program for the English Church 
Congress this year indicates a new depart- 
ure. It might almost be called a Biblical 
and Church history program. There are to 
be five papers on ‘‘The Epistle to the He- 
brews, two onthe “Church in Africa’’; three 
on ‘‘Mysticism—Ancient and Modern’’; four 
on “The Relation of the Church of England 
to the Eastern Churches’’; three on the 
“Church and History’; three on _ the 
“Adaptation of Spiritual Agencies to Mod- 
ern needs’’; three on the “Devotional Life 
of the Church’’; and others on ‘‘Elasticity 
of Worship”’; “Socialism and Christianity”’; 
the ‘‘Priesthood and the Laity’; and “Child 
Life in our Great Cities.’” Canon Westcott 
is to read the first paper on the ‘“‘The Epistle 
to the Hebrews,” his subject being, ‘Its 
bearing upon the study and use of the Holy 
Scripture, especially Old Testament.’’ The 
other subjects under this head are: “Its 
Revelation of the Person and Work of our 
Lord,’’ by Prebendary Gibson ; “Its Bearing 
upon the Worship and Work of the Chris- 
tian Church,”’ by Canon Paget; “Its Mes- 
sage to the World and the Church of our 
Own Time,” by Canon Hoare; “Its Lessons 
to the individual Christian,” by Rev. F. J. 
Chavasse. The Congress will be held at 
Wolverhampton, beginning October 4th. 


....The deputies who withdrew from the 
Convention of the Episcopal Diocese of 
South Carolina, because colored clergymen 





were admitted to seats, have issued a long 
statement in justification of their action. 
Among the reasons given are that colored 
clergymen were not contemplated in the 
constitution of the diocese, that this is a 
case contra mundum, and that the “ intro- 
duction of the colored element is not only 
unconstitutjonal but dangerous.’’ The col- 
ored clergy will be taken into the councils 
of the Church as equals. ‘‘ Admit colored 
clergymen in this diocese and will our bish- 
ops, in their turn, appoint them to deliver 
the annual sermons at the opening of the 
Convention, and call upon them to take part 
in the daily opening service ?”’ The consti- 
tution prescribes that the Convention 
“shall be composed of clergymen and lay- 
men.” The interpretation of the seceders 
is that these terms mean white clergymen 
and laymen. “Will any one maintain,” 
they ask, ‘‘that it ever entered into the 
minds of the framers of our constitution 
that these terms applied to any but those of 
the white race ?” 


....One of the stanchest of the Ritualistic 
organs in England says, as to intercommu- 
nion with Rome: 

“It must sorrowfully be admitted that the 
Church of England is not at present by any 
means ripe for intercommunion with Rome. 
The Catholic revival has done an enormous 
deal in the half-century which has just passed; 
but much more remains to be done. There is a 
sensible leveling up going on everywhere. Peo- 
ple are beginning to accept the doctrine of sac- 
ramental grace, and we are recovering the long- 
laid-aside splendor of our altar worship; but we 
must not be ina hurry. ‘ He that believeth shall 
not make haste,’ says Isaiah. The state of the 
Church of England to-day compared with what 
it was fifty years ago gives good ground for 
hope; but we have not yet wiped away the 
effects of three centuries of paramount Protest- 
ant influence. Were the Pope to-morrow to 
accede to alli our personal claims, intercom- 
munion would not be welcomed by a majority 
of the bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church 
of England. We deplore this, but it is worse 
than useless to deny it.” 


.... The Evangelical Synod of Belgium re- 
cently held its jubilee meeting. Its debt, 
which was one of long standing, was re- 
moved, and it is now able to occupy two new 
stations. Addresses were delivered review- 
ing the history of fifty years. At the present 
time there are twenty-six churches and six- 
ty-two outlying stations; the membership 
amounts to more than 7,000, only 420 of 
whom were born Protestants. The Sunday- 
schools number 60 with nearly 2,500 chil- 
dren. In 1848 the expenses of the society 
amounted to $10,000, of which sum only $800 
was collected in Belgium. Now tbe churches 
contribute nearly $10,000 toward the $25,- 
000 which the workingof the society costs 
at present. 


.... It is announced that a series of twelve 
papers on “The Pentateuchal Question,” 
to refute the assertions of Dutch and Ger- 
man neologists, have been arranged for, by 
Dr. T. W. Chambers. The contributors 
represent eight denominations, and include 
Drs. Chambers, Gardiner, Green, Osgood, 
Bissell, and Streibert. 


.... The Reformed Church in Hungary has 
1,980 regularly organized congregations, 
with 1,909 pastors. Its schools contain 202,- 
398 pupils, with 2,278 teachers. Its theolog- 
ical colleges are attended by 300 students. In 
addition, services on behalf of scattered 
Protestants are occasionally held in some 
3,261 places. 


Missions. 





THE SPANIARDS IN THE CARO- 
LINE ISLANDS. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM H. GULICK. 


WHEN Spain, two years ago, was suddenly 
aroused to a sense of her “ rights’’ in these 
distant islands by the proposed appropria- 
tion of some of them by Germany, she lost 
no time in sending out her cruisers, her cap- 
tains, her governors and her friars, to oc- 
cupy her long neglected “‘ possessions.”” In 
the mind of every one interested in the mis- 
sionary work of the American Board in that 
part of the world, the question must have 
then arisen: ‘‘How long will it be before 
these new governors will make their pres- 
ence unpleasantly felt by the Protestant 
missionaries and by their converts?” 

The Captain-General of the Philippine 
Islands has jurisdiction over all this section 
the Spanlsh domain, and it may well be 
feared that the system of government preva- 
lent in the older settlements will be ex- 
tended throughout the district. Ask almost 
any Spaniard what the character of that 
government is, and the reply will be: ‘It is 
a clerical government.”” The friar is the 
master of the situation. La influencia 


frailuna penetrates everywhere. It perme- 





ates the whole body politic, as well as the 
whole social fabric, and it controls and 
shapes all action of the State—at least so 
far as that has any bearing upon religion. 
Competent observers affirm that probably 
from no other country in the world is the 
Bible more effectually excluded. 

Knowing this, it is not perhaps strange 
that both in the United States andin Eng- 
land, when the news was telegraphed over 
the world that the veteran missionary to the 
Caroline Islands, the Rev. Mr. Doane, was 
aprisoner at Manila, the public should 
have concluded that it was but the natural 
result of the extension of the old-time Phil- 
ippine styleof government over the newly 
occupied islands. So far, however, as in- 
formation has yet reached the public here, 
this, happily, does not seem to be the 
case. 

SeNor Sagasta, the Prime Minister, who 
has been in San Sebastian two weeks ac- 
companying the Queen Regent, was inter- 
viewed on the subject afew days ago, at my 
request, by a friend, and he said that that 
was thefirst that he had heard about it. 
The Philippine mail, however, has since ar- 
rived, and the Spanish papers have made 
some comments on the matter. 

The Epoca, of Madrid, of the 29th of Au- 
gust, correcting English and Spanish papers 
that have supposed that Mr. Doane’s arrest 
was an act of repression as toward his re- 
ligious work, says that it has been informed 
that it was all the result of a misunder- 
standing between him and the Spanish 
Governor of Ponape, regarding the owner- 
ship of a certain piece of ground. It further 
affirms that the authorities at Manila 
“scrupulously”’ examined the case and ad- 
judged it in favor of Mr. Doane; and that 
General Terreros, the Captain General of 
the Philippine Islands, treated him with 
every courtesy, and sent him back to Ponape 
in a government vessel; and that the min- 
isters are not pleased with the unwise zeal 
of the Ponape governor, Sr. Posadilla. 

This paper is monarchical and ‘‘conserva- 
tive’’—that is, more reactionary in its sym- 
pathies than is the present government. 
We also know that, through one of its edi- 
tors, it has especial facilities for acquiring 
correct news in the Colonial Office. It may, 
therefore, be hoped that its statement of 
facts is correct, though it were well that 
these should be confirmed. Its conciliatory 
tone, however, is noticeable, and all the 
more so as it is in full harmony with an 
official report made a few months ago to 
this government by one of its naval officers 
in those waters, and that was printed in the 
government papers, 

This Spanish captain, speaking of the 
island of Ponape, mentioned Mr. Doane by 
name in his report and in cordial and appre- 
ciative terms spoke of him, of the Protest- 
ant missionary work, and of the powerful 
and beneficial influence of the missionaries 
over the natives. 

It must be confessed that the Spanish 
Protestants generally express the fear that, 
in time, the clerical influence, dominant in 
the Philippine Islands, will extend itself 
over the fair fields of the American Board 
in Micronesia, and we know that that in- 
fluence touches only to blight. 

It may, however, still be hoped that the 
Spanish rule, modified and ameliorated by 
contact with our wise and influential mis- 
sionaries, will, on the whole, prove to be a 
benefit for that people and helpful to our 
missions, especially in the restraint of the 
marauding and murderous spirit of some 
of those island tribes. 

This good result seems to be suggested 
as possible, if not probable, by remarks in 
one of the letters from Micronesia, printed 
in the August number of the Life and 
Light, periodical of the Womans’ Board of 
Missions. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN. 
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THe latest news from the Carolina 
Islands indicates the early release of Mis- 
sionary Doane by direction of the Spanish 
Governor-General at Manila, whence Mr. 
Doane was sent by the Spanish Governor of 
Ponape for trial. Two letters have been 
received from Mr. Doane, at the rooms of 
the American Board in Boston, one written 
June 15th, on the steamer en route to 
Manila and one on July 15th from Manila. 
The latter states that the American Consul 
at Manila had received a promise from the 
Governor-General to release Mr. Doane and 
send him back to Ponape. Mr. Doane 
hoped to start by July 20th. It is said that 
the Governor-Gcneral was much chagrined 
at the action of the Governor at Ponape,and 
would probably remove him. He put Mr. 
Doane in the best hotel at Manila, and gave 
him a team for his use. The American 
Consul acted very energetically, and told 
the Governor-General that damages would 
be demanded. 
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Personalities. 





AMONG the proposed additions to the 
calendar as previously announced, will be 
one “Saint Mary of S:otland’’—no lessa 
person, outside of saintly records, than 
Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. What say the 
biographers and historians and wranglers of 
this extraordinary elevation? We fear that 
unfortunate Mary will not “ do” as a saint— 
not by any means. An English editor puts 
the matter succinctly in saying: “Itisasa 
high-spirited, courageous and unscrupu- 
lous woman, whose beauty and misfortunes 
tosome extent atoned for her misdeeds, 
that Mary has won the admiration of those 
historical students of whom Mr. Swinburne 
has made himself the spokesman. But they 
do not look upon her asa saint. There are 
excuses to be alleged in her favor, and it 
may be plausibly urged that she was perse- 
cuted and betrayed. But a bad education, 
evil advisers, and malignant enemies are 
hardly enough to make a saint out of a con- 
spicuous sinner.’’ If comparison 1s to be con- 
founded to such an extent with veneration 
and extenuation turned to beatification itis 
about time that a fourth word ending in 
ation were forgotten—discrimination. 


..Mr. William W. Hall, of Honolulu, 
recently gave to a Chicago reporter a brief 
but interesting sketch of the interview be- 
tween the astonished Kalakaua, rez,etc. (al- 
most ex) and the indignant ‘‘ Committee of 
Thirteen,’’who invaded the Honolulu palace 
in a body, to demand the signature of their 
new Constitution. Mr. Hall was prominent 
in the committee. ‘ We filed into the 
palace,’’ he said, laughing, ‘‘ and found him 
sitting ata desk. He was frightened and 
conciliatory. He asked us to be'seated, but 
we declined. Then our spokesman said: 
“Your Majesty, we have a communication 
for you,” and handed him the document, 
and then told him that if no answer were 
received in twenty-four hours, we would 
conclude he declined to accede to our de- 
mand. We did not feel uneasy when we 
left. We had formed a secret league, and 
had 500 citizens sworn in, all of whom were 
members of the only local militia com- 
pany. He had only one hundred policemen 
and sixty palace attendants to back him, 
for all the reputable citizens were with us. 
The answer was returned in due time, just 
as we expected.” 


..“*The Shah of Persia is coming to 
Europe next April,’ says London Truth, 
“‘and will visit all the principal capitals, 
invitations having already been received at 
Teheran from London, St. Petersburg and 
Paris. The Shah is to travel overland, as 
his dignity will not permit him to cross the 
Caspian Sea in a Russian steamer.” 


.. The historical painter, Johann Grund, 
died recently at Baden-Baden in his eighti- 
eth year. He was an Austrian by birth, but 
resided for many years in Baden, where he 
acquired the rank of Grand-Ducal Court 
Painter. Herr Grund has left some exceed- 
ingly fine works, scattered about European 
capitals, 


.-The widow of the late General Ord, 
U. S. A., now resides in a quiet little home 
of her ownin San Diego, Cal., respected 
and beloved by all who know her. Mrs. Ord 
is quite advanced in years, but enjoys good 
health and the society of a large circle of 
her own and her deceased husband’s friends. 


..-This may be a dangerous example to 
set before tens of thousands of long-suffer- 
ing persons; but a weary man named Cook, 
on the Indian River, Florida, became so ex- 
asperated over the continued drumming on 
a piano, that heStarted out with a shotgun 
and killed the piano player, Hoyt by name. 


.-A rich and somewhat powerful Asiatic 
princelet, known to Indian politics as the 
Thakur Sahib of Limree, has come to 
this city from England, and will go home 
by way of California and Japan, the first 
Indian prince to go around the world. 


--Count Antonelli, the intrepid Italian 
explorer, has arrived in Shoa, after having 
been lost to all communication with civil- 
ized parts for months, and reported dead a 
half-dozen times. 


.-Under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Eliot, the directors of the Longfellow Me- 
morial Association have begun laying out 
the Longfellow Memorial Garden, at Cam- 
bridge. 


...-Mr. A. J. Drexel has returned from 
Europe with his health fairly re-éstablish- 
ed from the long illness which at one time 
was wholly expected to be fatal. 


-.-Prince Bismarck at Kissingen this 
summer is said to have taken twenty baths 
a day, staying in fifteen minutes each time. 


News of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Prohibition Party of Massachu- 
setts held their state convention at Worces- 
ter last week. The Committee on Creden- 
tials reported that 190 cities and towns were 
represented by 857 delegates. It was voted 
to send a message of congratulation to the 
veteran Prohibitionist, Neal Dow, of Port- 
land, Me. The message closed with these 
words: ‘‘ Cheer up,old man. Your children 
are growing to amighty host.” Of the del- 
egates about 150 were women. W. H. Earle 
was chosen president. In his speech he 
severely criticised the Republicans for not 
submitting the constitutional prohibitory 
amendment for the people and said that the 
record of the party was full of unfulfilled 
pledges. Mr. Earle was nominated for 
Governor, and Dr. Blackmer for Lieutenant- 
Governor. The platform adopted denounces 
the liquor oligarchy as a colossal enemy. 
The system of attempted restriction of the 
liquor traffic by means of licenses is charac- 
terized as a failure, and local option as an 
insufficient safeguard. Entire prohibition 
of the liquor traffic is declared to be a prin- 
ciple good in law and feasible in practice. 
The prospect of obtaining it, either in Mas- 
sachusetts or in the nation, through the 
agency of either of the existing parties, is 
declared to be delusive, as the Democratic 
Party makes no pretensions in that direc- 
tion,and the Republican Party, for the most 
part, makes nothing else. Therefore, the 
maintenance of a separate party, whose 
membership shall be specifically pledged to 
the furtherance of constitutional prohibi- 
tion in state and nation, is absolutely essen- 
tial. The platform was acceptable to the 
convention, except the woman’s suffrage 
plank, over which there was a brief but 
energetic wrangle on the part of delegates 
of both sexes. The committee had substi- 
tuted for the unqualified approval of 
woman’s suffrage in last year’s platform a 
resolution which acknowledged the great 
help rendered by woman in the cause 
of prohibition, and pointed to the alac- 
rity with which the party had already 
welcomed her to its counsels as_ the 
strongest evidence of its desire to open to 
her every door of political influence and 
power. This was too strong for one portion 
of the delegates, but not strong enough for 
the majority. The Rev. W. W. Nash, of 
Williamsburg, offered the following as a 
substitute: 

“*We believe that the extinction of the liquor 
traffic is the most vital political question of the 
day, that the Prohibition Party should aim to 
secure the support of every voter who is opposed 
to the saloon, and that no issue tending to alien- 
ate a portion of the party should be raised. 
Therefore, inasmuch as members of the party 
differ as to the right and expediency of women 
suffrage, we favour the submission of the ques- 
tion for settlement to the vote of the sovereign 
people of the State.” 

After some spirited talk this substitute 
was voted down, and the following addition 
to the platform, proposed by the suffragists, 
was adopted: 

“Therefore we demand, as an act of simple 
justice, that the legistature grant municipal 
suffrage to women.” 








..A conference of the leaders of the Pro- 
hibition Party in New Jersey was held in 
Trenton last week. A platform was 
adopted, of which the following was the 
chief plank : 

“We affirm our allegiance to the National 
Porhibition Party and its principles, and reas- 
sert the declaration of the State Convention of 
1886. We call the attention of the voters of this 
state to the fact that in the last legislature no 
representative of either the Republican or Dem- 
ecratic Party was sufficiently friendly to the 
cause of suppression of the liquor traffic even 
to introduce a prohibitory amendment to the 
Constitution, and to the fact that notwithb- 
standing the pretense of the last Republican 
platform to local prohibition, no member of that 
party brought a local option bill toa vote in the 
legislature, and we charge this action to have 
been subserviency to the liquor element, which 
controls the politics of the Republican as well 
as the Democratic Party, and forbids them 
looking toward the destruction of the liquor 
traffic anywhere. We submit to the Christian 
and temperance people of this state whether 
they can longer support political parties which 
have no control over their representatives to ob- 
tain temperance legislation or to prevent the 
legalizing of gambling, as was done by the Mon- 
mouth Park Pool Bill passed last winter. While 
in every political party various matters of pol- 
icy are set forth, yet in every party there must 
be one supreme and dominant issue. We declare 
the extermination of the liquor traffic to be the 
supreme political issue, and to be the only test 
of party fealty, and that no person be nominated 
or indorsed by the Prohibition Party as a candi- 
date for any office in any town, county or dis- 
trict in this state unless such person be an 





openly avowed and consistent member of said 
Prohibition Party, and unless he has wholly 





separated himself from all other political 
parties.” 

....-President Cleveland, last week, form- 
ally opened the International Medical Con- 
gress at Washington and Secretary Bayard 
delivered an address of welcome. More than 
2,000 delegates were in attendance. The as- 
semblage was called to order by Prof. Henry 
M. Smith, of Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. Dr. Nathan Smith 
Davis, of Chicago, was made President of 
the Congress. The Congress was divided 
into sections, each with its own president 
and other officers. In the section of Public 
and International Hygiene, after the reading 
by Dr. Domingos F reive, of Rio Janeiro, rep- 
resentative in the Congress of the Brazilian 
Government, of a paper entitled ‘‘ Vaccina- 
tion with Attenuated Culture of the Microbe 
of Yellow Fever,’’ with demonstrations of 
the microbe under the microscope, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were 
adopted: 

“Whereas, Inoculation against yellow fever, if 
it proves successful after further examination, 
is calculated to benefit the human race through- 
out the world; and 

“* Whereas, The facts presented by experiments 
of Dr. Domingos Frieve afford a reasonable as- 
surance of its protective influence in Rio de 
Janeiro; therefore 

* Resolved, That this section recommend the 
co-operative investigation of the results ob- 
tained by yellow fever inoculation as a protec- 
tion against that disease, and that adequate ap- 
propriations by the governments represented in 
this Congress be made for that purpose. 

“Resolved, That this action be communicated 
forthwith for consideration in the general ses- 
sion of the Congress.” 


....A roaring well has been discovered 
near Harlem, Ga. A noise can be distinctly 
heard down in the well resembling the 
sound of a swarm of bees, and a glance down 
plainly shows that it is boiling furiously. 
A bucket was let down as the crowd desired 
to taste the water. When it reached the top 
all took a sip and pronounced it good. A 
lighted torch was then let down in the well 
to see if it contained gas, but as no explosion 
took place below it is evident there is no gas 
in the well. This well was dug about one 
year ago and has been acting like other 
wells until about three weeks ago when it 
began to boil and has continued to boil in- 
cessantly ever since. 





FOREIGN. 

.-The Theatre Royal, at Exever, Eng- 
land, was burned last week during a per- 
formance of ‘‘Romany Rye.”’ The occu- 
pants of the pit after an awful struggle, es- 
caped, but many of them were greatly in- 
jured. There was only one exit from the 
gallery, and the rush was terrific. Scores 
were trodden under foot and suffocated. A 
fire escape was brought to a window and 
many inside were rescued. The injured 
survivors were sent to a hospital. There 
was a full house and everything was all 
right until the end of the third act, at half- 
past ten, when a drop scene fell and in a 
moment the whole stage was a mass of fire. 
A wild panicensued. The occupants of the 
stalls, pit and dress circle escaped after a 
dreadful crushing, many being badly 
bruised. The actors and actresses were in 
their dressing-rooms when the fire began 
and all escaped. The fire originated in the 
flies and spread rapidly, filling the theater 
with a dense smoke. The occupants of the 
upper circle and gallery rushed to the 
windows screaming frantically. Many 
jumped from the windows and were injured. 
Others were rescued with the aid of lad 
ders from the verandas. The victims were 
mostly work-people. As soon as the flames 
were extinguished a large forceof men be- 
gan searching for bodies. The stairway 
leading to the gallery was literally packed 
with bodies, while at the head of the stairs 
there were scores of others, piled one on 
top of the other. The unfortunate victims 
had rushed to the door when the alarm was 
given, but found the stairway blocked and 
all means of escape cutoff. In a short time 
the flames had reached them and they suf- 
fered a horrible death. There were pitiful 
scenes in the viciuity of the burned theater 
as friends and relatives of supposed victims 
awaited the recovery of the bodies, In 
many cases fathers and mothers both per- 
ished, and numerous children are thus left 
without means of support. Several of the 
bodies were burned so that only a small 
cinder remained. The number of persons 
severely injured is sixty. Itis feared that 
the death list will reach 140. 


.. The commission having in charge the 
centennial celebration of the Constitution 
at Philadelphia, this week, extended some 
months ago a very cordial invitation to Mr. 
Gladstone to become its guest on that occa- 
sion. He was informed by the gentleman 





who conveyed to him the invitation that it 


was the only one sent to any person not an 

American citizen or an accredited diplomat, 

the exception in his case being intended as 

an express recognition of the historicai ties 

which bound Great Britain and America 

before the Declaration of Independence. He 

was also assured that he would be allowed 

to make whatever arrangements he pleased 

and would be entertained in America as no 

man has been since the visit of General La- 

fayette. Mr. Gladstone’s reply, declining the 

invitation has been published. He says the 

attractions of the invitation are enhanced by 

the circumstance that he has always re- 

garded the American Constitution as the 

most remarkable work known to modern 

times to have been produced by the human 
intellect, at a single stroke (so to speak), in 
its application to political affairs. Had he 
real option in the case he could not but ac- 
cept it; but the limitations of his strength 
and time and the incessant pressure of his 
engagements from day to day make him too 
well aware that he has none. The whole of 
the small residue of activity which remains 
at his command in connection with state 
affairs is dedicated to the prosecution of a 
great work at home. The Irish question 
seems to him to be the most urgent in its 
demands and the most full of the promise 
of widely beneficial results for his country 
of any that ever engaged his attention. He 
will watch, he says, with a profound inter- 
est the proceedings at the celebration, when 
we will have to look back upon a century of 
national advancement without a parallel 
in history and look forward to its probable 
continuance upoa a still larger scale, with 
an accumulation of high duties and respon- 
sibilities proportioned to an ever-growing 
power. 


.. Advices from China are to the effect 
that at most of the scientific stations whence 
the totality of the eclipse of the sun, August 
19th, could be viewed, the result was very 
unsatisfactory, more especially at Shira- 
kawa, where the United States expedition, 
uader the direction of Professor Todd was 
located. Twenty minutes after the eclipse 
began the sun was hidden by the clouds 
and remained hidden during the total 
eclipse. It was like a dark night, and the 
face of a manstanding at a distance of three 
or four feet could not be seen. 


..It is reported that Prince Ferdinand 
will shortly make a visit of several weeks’ 
duration to his estate in Hungary. The re- 
port is received with much surprise, as it 
was thought it was all arranged that the 
Princess Clementine, mother of Prince Fer- 
dinand, would go to Sophia, where a bril- 
liant court would be established. 
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THE REAL QUESTION. 

As the discussion about the American 
Board widens, many secondary ° matters 
are brought forward which seem for a 
time to concentrate the chief interest 
and leave the public mind distracted and 
confused. It is important, therefore, that 
the real question should be distinctly 
stated, and that public attention should 
be directed to the main point at issue. 

The one question which lies at the root 
of all others, and on which opinions radi- 
cally divide, pertains tothe new theology, 
and especially to the hypothesis of future 
Shall the 
send out as its 


probation. American Board 


missionaries those who 


hold, or incline to hold, this newly 
broached hypothesis? That is the point 
in which everybody is supremely inter- 
ested; and that is the only thing which 
people really care very much about. Were 
that question definitely settled,the con- 
troversy about the Board would subside; 
and until this question is finally decided 
no possible settlement of other matters, 
noreadjustm nts of any kind, will bring 
permanent relief. 

Personal feeling has entered into the 


discussion and is strongly enlisted on this 





side and on that; but it would bea great 
mistake to think of this contr>versy as 
mainly a matter of personal feeling, and 
to treat it as such. The antagonism of 
conflicting and irreconcilable doctrines 
lies deeper than all personal questions, and 
demands our main attention. It is a 
misfortune that the full and deliberate 
discussion of the new theology has not 
preceded the present practical question, 
as to the attitude of the Board toward 
these doctrines; but the advocates of the 
new views are wholly responsible for this 
unnatural order. They have insisted on 
the recognition of their favorite hypothe- 
sis before the Christian public could be 
satisfied that it had any adequate basis, 
either in Scripture or in reason. 

Neither is the question simply whether 
Mr. A. or Mr. B. or Mr. C., who are very 
worthy men, shall be sentinto the foreign 
field. There is a deeper question involved 
in this plausible inquiry, and it is that to 
which we should first attend. Shall the 
Board change the standard of doctrinal 
requirements for missionary service 
which has prevailed for three-quarters of 
a century, in favor of a view which is not 
accepted by a single one of the churches 
that sustain the Board, and which most 
of those churches repudiate as unscrip- 
tural and dangerous? 

The suggestion of councils as the means 
of determining the doctrinal soundness of 
missionary candidates has attracted much 
attention; but this, after all, is only an 
incidental matter, interesting because of 
its real or supposed bearings upon the 
main question. Were it decided to use 
councils for the purpose named, their ad- 
vocates would not be satisfied unless by 
this means the new theology gained ad- 
mission to the foreign field. It is the re- 
sult to be secured by councils that is vai- 
And should 
councils decide adversely in the case of 


ued, not the method itself. 


all candidates who hold the new theology, 
undoubtedly they would be as _ heartily 
lecried by their present advocates as sim- 
ilar action of the Prudential Committee 
has been. 

A glance-at the course of events during 
the last two years will confirm the view 
we urge. How did this controversy be- 
gin? It appears that a missionary candi- 
date came before the Prudential Com- 
mittee early in 1886, who was found to 
hold the hypothesis of future probation, 
and for that reason failed to receive ap- 
pointment. This action of the Com- 
mittee was at once challenged; and when, 
a little later, a second candidate, holding 
the same hypothesis, in like manner failed 
to receive appointment, the matter was 
taken up in the public press, and the de- 
cision of the Committee assailed as narrow 
and invidious. The case of Mr. Hume, 
which soon arose, involved the same doc- 
trine, and was discussed in a heated man- 
ner. This is the question which was 
argued at length at Des Moines—the ac- 
tion of the Committee on these cases— 
and it was in view of this action that the 
of that 


reached in the following resolution: 


conclusion long debate was 

* The Board is constrained tolook with 
grave apprehension upon certain tendencies 
of the doctrine of a probation after death, 
which has been recently broached and dili- 
gently propagated, that seem divisive, per- 
versive and dangerous to the churches at 
home and abroad. 

‘In view of those tendencies they do 
heartily approve of the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee in carefully guarding 


the Board from any committal to the ap- 
proval of that doctrine, and advise a con- 
tinuance of that caution in time to come.” 





The resolution concerning councils, 
adopted at a later stage in the same meet- 
ing, explicitly recognizes the fact that it 
is difficult cases, turning on doctrinal ques- 
tions, that might require this special treat- 
ment. The question of doctrine, and spe- 
cifically the doctrine of future probation, 
was the kernel of all this action and dis- 
cussion. The course of events during the 
current year makes this point still more 
plain. The Prudential Committee, as we 
understand, have followed the instructions 
at Des Moines with scrupulous care, and, 
while they have decided every case on its 
own merits, have justified their action in 
all doubtful cases by pleading those in- 
structions. Their critics, it is to be par- 
ticularly noted, have not assailed them 
for obeying instructions, but for reject- 
ing two or three candidates who held 
the hypothesis of future probation, and 
thus discriminating against that dogma. 
And that is their main contention to-day, 
that the holding of this hypothesis shall 
not be a bar to service under the Ameri- 
can Board. The Committee deem them- 
selves to have no option, under the in- 
structions given at Des Moines; and those 
who sustain the Committee insist that the 
action of the Board on this subject, at its 
last Annual Meeting, was wise and must 
be reaffirmed. 

Shall the Board maintain this ground, 
or shall it recede and admit the new the- 
ology to the foreign field? This is the 
question which lies behind all the rest; 
and this is the question the Board will 
have to decide at Springfield. Councils 
may be talked about, but people are inter- 
ested in the matter of councils simply be- 
cause of their supposed bearing on this 
deeper question of doctrine. Plans for 
reorganizing the Board may attract some 
attention, but it will be only because they 
are thought to have some connection with 
the new doctrinal issue. Other suggestions 
may come to the front; but the interest of 
that meeting, the supreme significance of 
that occasion, gathers about the doctrinal 
qualifications which are to be required of 
missionary candidates. This question 
must not be obscured by any mere second- 
ary and incidental matters. It cannot be 
evaded by any futile attempts at compro- 
mise. It ought not to be deferred so as to 
keep the churches still longer in agita- 
tion.’ It should not be mingled with any 
personal or foreign element, but frankly 
faced, thoroughly debated, and decisively 
settled. 

It is vain to deny or disguise the facts. 
It is an irrepressible conflict. There are 
two opposite and antagonistic views con- 
tending for the control of the Board; they 
cannot be harmonized with each other; 
they cannot both be included in one 
working policy; they cannot long stand 
side by side in peace, either at home or 
abroad. The corporation of the American 
Board is equal to many things, but it is 
not wise enough, broad enough, or strong 
enough to combine these contradictory 
views. No human organization is equal 
to such a strain. The Board must elect 
whether it will abide by the traditions of 
the past and the glorious history of these 
well-nigh fourscore years ; or whether it 
will unmoor from that past and venture 
out with new guides upon an unknown 
sea. 

Such a conflict we may deplore; but 
neither the Board nor the present admin- 
istration have desired it or are responsible 
for its existence. The question has arisen 
wholly outside the Board, has been per- 
sistently forced upon its attention, and 
now threatens either to turn it aside from 





the steadfast policy of three-quarters of a 
century,ortorendit. In such circum- 
stances there is but one wise and safe 
course to pursue; to accept the challenge, 
and calmly, as in the fear of God, decide 
Shall the doc- 
trinal qualifications of the missionaries of 


the question once for all. 


the Board remain what they have always 
been hitherto; or shall they be changed 
to admit those who hold the new theology 
with its dogma of future probation? This 
is thereal question at Springfield. May 
God give us an answer of peace! 


i 
2. 


THE PULPIT SUPPLY. 


A Goon deal of very just criticism is an- 
nually heard touching the custom of 
closing the churches during the summer 
months. Especially do some of the secu- 
lar press take delight in making flings at 
the pastors who are granted by their con- 
gregations the summer leave of absence 
from their charges. These critics assume 
that the pastors who avail themselves of 
this annual vacation, are idle, indolent 
and indifferent to the spiritual welfare of 
their flocks. In several instances we 
have observed that the secular editor has 
asserted that in view of the fact that the 
pastorate of a city church is virtually a 
sinecure there is no need of a vacation 
on any pretense. Itis not our intention 
to refute these absurd charges. Those 
who know anything about a city pastor's 
life and work, know well enough that 
there is no class of men in professional life 
who are worked so hard. The careful and 
diligent study and labor involved in pre- 
paring at least one hundred sermons and 
addresses during the year, besides prayer- 
meeting talks and all manner of extra 
services; the pastoral calls, the funerals, 
the time and attention given to the thou- 
sand and one cases of distress, sorrow 
and bereavement occurring in the parish, 
the time and attention given to those who 
are in spiritual distress or anxiety, make 
up a sum of work, and create an amount 
of nervous and mental strain that is 
known to no other class of men. The va- 
cation is a necessity. Moreover, it is the 
wisest policy which the churches can pur- 
sue. Nor are the six weeks or two months 
vacation too long. It is not in our thought 
to discuss this; but only to allude to it 
for the purpose of presenting another 
thought. 

The minister's vacation creates a pulpit- 
vacancy during the time of his absence. 
The fact thatthe majority of the pastors 
take their vacation at ihe same time 
creates an almost universal pulpit-va- 
cancy during at least two months in the 
year. That this is a misfortune there can 
be no doubt. Two courses are open to 
the churches to meet this state of things. 
One is to close the church entirely during 
the two months (July and August). The 
other is to keep the church open and sup- 
ply the pulpit with such ministers as may 
be had. This is the common practice, ex- 
cept in some of the more fashionable up- 
town churches, who assume (perhaps) that 
the church is only for the benefit of the 
fashionable classes who go away during 
the summer, and, therefore, there is no 
need that the church should be open, dur- 
ing their absen-e. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
the proper thing to do is to keep the 
churches open and supply the pulpit with 
the best pulpit ability that can be found. 
The particular point we wish to make is 
that in supplying the pulpit the churches 
or the church committees having this 
matter in charge do not do the best they 
can to make the vacation season profita- 
ble. In the first place, too many con- 
mittees assume that anybody will do for 
asupply, and the result is that little at- 
tention (as a rule) is paid to the quality of 
the supply. In the second place the ar- 
rangement for supplying the pulpit is 
usually put off till the last moment and 
difficulty is experienced in obtaining good 
supplies. In the third place, instead of 
arranging with one man to supply 
the pulpit throughout the vacation sea- 
son, sometimes as many different men as 
there are Sundays in the vacation, are 
engaged, and these very often picked up 
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at hap-hazard. We asked a friend of ours 
the other day who had been supplying 
the pulpit of his church during the sum- 
mer. He answered almost petulantly, and 
with no little disgust: ‘‘Oh, we have had 
Tom, Dick and Harry this summer, and 
no one of them twice.” Then he went on 
to say that any one of several of them 
might have been very acceptable had he 
preached throughout the summer; but, 
as it was, our friend continued, ‘‘ we 
were kept hopping and skipping about 
from one line of thought to another, 
without the benefit that comes from con- 
tinuity of impression from one mind. 
Every Sunday a new man had to run the 
gauntlet of personal criticism, which pre- 
vented him from doing us the good he 
might have done, and prevented us from 
receiving the good we might have re- 
ceived, had we heard him steadily for six 
weeks or two months.” In the fourth place, 
the sum of money appropriated to the 
supply committee is too small to justify 
the men who might be had in accepting 
the position of supply. The ordinary 
amount appropriated for supply does not 
average $20 per Sunday, and in the coun- 
try $10 is more common. Almost none 
give one per cent. of the annual salary, 
which should be the correct amount. 


A few churches give as much as 
$50, but very few. We know of 
but one church which gives’ as 


much as $75. For some reason or an- 
other $40 is the ‘‘orthodox” sum a propri- 
ated by the leading churches. Out of this 
the ‘‘ supply ” is expected to pay his trav- 
eling expenses to and from the city and 
sometimes his hotel bills. We do not 
speak of this because we advocate a com- 
mercial arrangement, but compensation 
is as practical a matter to the ‘‘ supply” 
as the service of the “supply” is to the 
congregation. This parsimonious policy 
has not a little to do with the failure of 
the supply system. 

It was the good fortune of the writer to 
be at a hotel with an eminent and godly 
minister a Sunday or two ago who had been 
invited by a church to supply them for a 
Sunday. The church was the leading ono 
in wealth and social position in a wealthy 
city. Our friend had traveled the larger 
part of two days coming and going, paid 
his own hotel bill and gave his time and 
service to the church. After paying his 
expenses, he had a little less than $10 left. 
The committee asked him if he would 
come another Sunday. They were the 
more anxious because, though it was in 
midsummer, two full houses had greeted 
this fine preacher. He thanked the com- 
mittee, but declined. Now that eminent 
and worthy man was not covetous. He 
would have gladly given his services to 
any poor church who had asked it of him. 
He said to us: ‘I do not particularly need 
the money, I could do without it, but 
I will not encourage meanness in 
wealthy churches. I traveled two days, 
preached two sermons, gave up so much 
of my own vacation to a congregation 
whose aggregate wealth was more than 
$20,000,000, and they have estimated my 
service at less than $10.” We know 
that this clergyman gave more than 
that ten dollars to help bury the dead of a 
poor family not in his own parish that 
same week. 

The writer dined the other day with a 
friend who had ordered home for dinner a 
piece of ‘Chicago beef,” which he boasted 
he had bought for fourteen cents a pound. 
It was coarse and tough, and he apolo- 
gized for it and said the butcher had given 
him a poor cut. The lady of the house 
remarked to us quietly, just after : ‘‘ My 
experience is that youcan’t get a first- 
class cut of beef for a second or third 
class price. If you want good beef you 
must pay a good price.” 

We shall have something further to say 
on this subject. 


> 


THERE are few places where the Roman 
Cathclic Church is showing such growth 
as in the city of Worcester, Mass; Its ninth 
place of worship has just been dedicated, 
and a tenth parish is now under considera- 
tion. The French Canadians are very 


numerous in Worcester, having three strong 
churches, to which the proposed new one 
will add a fourth. 





WHY GLADSTONE WAS ASKED. 


TuE English Tory press are not pleased 
because our Constitutional Centennial 
Commission has invited Mr. Gladstone to 
be its guest at the coming celebration of 
the centenary of our Constitution. They 
say the selection was an improper one, 
and they wonder that we can so readily 
forget and forgive Mr. Gladstone for his 
attitude toward us during a portion of 
our Civil War. They would not, they tell 
us, nave selected him to represent their 
nation. 

Of course Mr. Gladstone is not their 
choice. We understand that. They are 
bitterly prejudiced against him, just now. 
They condemn his ideas as revolutionary, 
and his statesmanship as hysterical. He 
stands for Home Rule; they stand for 
Coercion. He emphasizes the rights of 
the people; they emphasize the power of 
the Crown. Of course they don’t believe 
in him. 

We do believe in him. We believe in 
his advanced liberalism; his democratic 
ideas. He demands local self-government 
for Ireland as aright of the Irish. He 
proposes to remodel the British Constitu- 
tion, and make it more like ourown. He 
looks forward to the time when the prin- 
ciple of heredity will have less force in 
government, and when what force it does 
have will not be that of divine right, but 
simply that of concession from the peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Gladstone believes in us and our 
Constitution. He loves our form of de- 
mocracy, and has again and again praised 
us and our institutions. In his letter de- 
clining the ‘‘most flattering proposal” he 
“ever received,” he says he has always 
regarded our ‘‘Constitution as the most 
remarkable work known to modern times 
to have been produced by human intel- 
lect, at a single stroke, so to speak, in its 
application to political affairs.” 

For what he is as a man, for what he is 
doing as a statesman, for what he has 
said as our friend, for what he advocates 
asa friend of Ireland, and for what his 
sympathy is to us, our Commission in- 
vited him to be its guest, an honor not 
extended to any other man not an Ameri- 
can citizen; and if he had favored us with 
his presence we would have fulfilled the 
promise made in the name of the Com- 
mission, and entertained him as no man 
has been entertained since Lafayette’s last 
visit. 

The Comuiission did not select Mr. 
Gladstone as the representative of Eng- 
land. If we had desired to show special 
consideration to England we would have 
asked England to name her own repre- 
sentative. It was Mr. Gladstone we 
wanted; it was he whom we wished to 
honor, and while he would not have been 
the chosen representative of England’s 
Government, we are pleased to think 
that he does represent in England what 
we most love and admire—what is best, 
most liberal and most kindly toward 
us. 
We did not ask Mr. Gladstone to be our 
guest because we wanted, as the London 
Times insists with a sneer, ‘‘to show that 
his attitude during a portion of the Civil 
War is now forgotten and forgiven.” Mr. 
Gladstone has certainly atoned for that 
sin in the last quarter of a century; and if 
we could not now forget and forgive that 
episode we could hardly so far forget and 
forgive those episodes of 1776 and 1812 
which proved the quality of England’s 
friendship for us, as to receive as a guest 
any Englishman who came as a represen- 
tative of his country. 

Goldwin Smith, who has studied us 
from over our Northern border, enough 
at least to confirm some of his prejudices, 
has just published an elaborate article in 
London to show why Mr. Gladstone is, or 
ought to be, unpopular in the United 
States. Now that Mr. Gladstone has re- 
gretfully refused our invitation, we have 
no way in which to demonstrate, to the 
satisfaction of Messrs. Arnold, Smith, and 
the Timés, that we know our own feelings 
better than they. They will go on stub-. 
bornly believing that we don’t like Mr. 
Gladstone any better than they do. But 
so long as Mr. Gladstone remains unde- 
ceived we can bear up patiently if not 








cheerfully. 





“CONTRA MUNDUM.” 


‘Contra mundum”—that is the complaint 
brought by the deputies who made the 
schism last May from the South Carolina 
Diocesan Convention. It will be remem- 
bered that these deputies. representing a 
number of the Episcopal churches of the 
state, withdrew fromthe Convention be- 
cause one or twocolored clergymen were 
admitted. Now they have published a la- 
bored defense of their action; and their 
chief defense is that the admission of Ne- 
groes to a religious meeting with whites 
is contra mundum, which is, being inter- 
preted, against the world. What world, 
indeed? They tell us: 

“Tt is you, brethren of the clergy, who are 
attempting athing contra mundum—that 
is, against the world in which you live. And 
in doing so you are inflicting incalculable 
injury upon your influence in that state unto 
which it hath pleased God to call you.” 
Their ‘‘ world” is the little world “ in 
which you live,” and their ‘ state ” is the 
state of South Carolina, and not all of 
that. The argument of contra mundum 
is a strange one for seceders to take. It is 
an argument for a majority to assert, and 
not for a minority. These deputies are 
addressing it to the bishop, the standing 
committee and the twenty-two clergy 
who voted to have the name of a colored 
clergyman stand in the clergy list. The 
‘* world,” even in South Carolina, happens 
this time to be on the other side. Then 
where is the world to whose opinion they 
appeal ?It is not the United States, which 
has given equal civil rights to the Negro; 
not the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, which with great una- 
nimity condemns this schism; not the An- 
glican Church which ordains colored bish- 
ops over both white and colored presby- 
ters; not Universal Christendom which 
knows nosuch principles. It is theirown 
local prejudice and nothing more which 
these recale:trants appeal to. They say 
‘*We won't, because we won't.” That is 
the whole of their argument; and they are 
themselves the ‘‘ world ” whose judgment 
they put on the throne. 


One other argument they have of about 
equal strength. They tell us that when 
the constitution of the convention was 
adopted the admission of colored depu- 
ties was not contemplated. Doubtless it 
was not. The colored people were slaves 
then, and not equals in State or Church. 
But times change and we with them; and 
we must adapt ourselves to the change. 
The Living Church well puts the case: 

“Did these retiring deputies never hear 
that it is the impossible which happens, and 
that the world must make way for it as 
much as though it was anticipated before- 
hand?’ Tempora mutantur; the times 
change even in South Carolina. And they 
are so changed that, without straining a 
point, it would seem as if the successors of 
the framers of the constitution could make 
the latter include white and black.” 


Negro equality has come, come and 
come to stay, if ex-Secretary Memminger, 
of the Confederate Treasury, and his South 
Carolina associates do not know it. Mr. 
Glenn may not know it, but it is the fact. 
Equality at the polls, equality before the 
Jaw, equality in the church, equality 
every where, as the native rights of the Ne- 
groes, and as their education, culture 
and character give the enjoyment of these 
—this is what the world gives and insists 
shall be given, for the old order has 
passed away, and anage of justice has 
dawned upon us. 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


To-pAY opens the celebration at Phila- 
delphia of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States. During the century the 
Constitution has been thoroughly tested, 
and it has remained almost unmodified. 
Adopted with difficulty it passed almost 
immediately into the esteem which is 
given to sacred writings, and is almost an 
object of religious veneration. It was 
not, as Gladstone represents it, ‘‘ struck 
off at a given time by the brain and pur- 
pose of man,” but was the product of 
much experience in the art of self-govern- 
ment by the several states. As such a 


natural growth it has not disappointed 
On only one point has 


its constructors. 





it proved a partial failure, and that is in 
perhaps the only brand-new feature in it, 
the cumbrous provision for an electoral 
college. The presidential electors have 
been only the secretaries of the political 
parties, with none of that independent 
power of choice which the framers of the 
Constitution expected them to exercise. 
Yet this is a vastly better and more 
stable system than that which would elect 
the President by the bulk of the popular 
vote. 

The Amendments adopted during this 
century have scarcely modified the origi- 
nal document. It stands still what it 
was in the beginning, through the experi- 
ence of warand rebellion, still guar- 
anteeing a republican form of government, 
adding to thecentral power no faster 
than new conditions add to the powers of 
the states, and proving itself sufficient for 
permanent control of our institution. Per- 
haps we err in valuing our Constitution 
too highly; possibly considerable modifi- 
cations in the direction of flexibility and 
self government would bean improve- 
ment, but the want ofthem is not yet 
felt. The wisdom of the remarkable men 
who framed our Constitution deserves 
honor beyond all the praise they will re- 
ceive this week at Philadelphia. 


-— 


THE SUPPRESSION OF POETS. 





C. Wilkinson, D.D., taking as his text the 
poems on the first page of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT discusses the influence of editorial 
autocracy on literary taste. He says: 


“The power of acceptance and rejection 

necessarily lodged in the hands of the peri- 
odical editor is a prodigious literary force 
perhaps notin general sufficiently consid- 
ered. Itis probably not too much to say 
that the exercise of this editorial power does 
more to affect, for instance, the current poet- 
ical production of a period than any other 
force whatever—excepting only the inborn 
and inalienable bent of the producing poeti- 
cal genius itself. The exampleof standard 
and accepted poets, the authority of recog- 
nized critics—either of these influences is 
probably less operative and powerful to af- 
fect the quality of the poetry produced by 
young poets than is the judicial prerogative 
in exercise by the editor who approves, or— 
dreaded alternative—sends back to the au- 
thor, ‘ with thanks,’ the offered poem of the 
hoping and struggling inexperienced poeti- 
cal genius.” 
Professor Wilkinson proceeds to criticise 
with that merciless analysis of which 
he is a master one of the three poems of 
the week, that by Eric Mackay, which he 
finds well worth publication, but rather 
for its mechanical excellence than for its 
real poetical feeling. 

The Springfield Republican lately gave 
a column editorial chiefly to Maurice 
Thompson’s poem, ‘Song of the Mock- 
ing-Bird,” in our issue of August 25th, 
and gives it very high praise. It says: 

‘We have often remarked upon the curi- 
ous fact that it is in the newspapers one 
finds the best poetry, and not in the maga- 
zines which are supposed to be more perma- 
nent. The Republican, the Boston Tran- 
script, the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
the Boston Pilot, the Christian Union and 
THE INDEPENDENT contain a great deal of 
excellent verse, and the two last named 
make it aspecial feature. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT does just what we should suppose a 
first-rate magazine would do, it seeks for 
originality, vigor, beauty, out of the com- 
monplace. The unusual apparently fright- 
ens the magazine editors. The current 
number of THE INDEPENDENT contains a 
striking poem by Maurice Thompson; faulty 
it is true, but with a fine spirit and free 
movement, and in many respects his most 
successful effort in Americanizing the ode 
form.” 

If The Springfield Republican is correct 
in saying that THE INDEPENDENT *‘ seeks 
for originality, vigor, beauty, out of the 
commonplace,” then that tremendous lit- 
erary responsibility which Professor Wil- 
kinson discovers to be in our hands can 
be safely reposed there. It does not need 
to be said that the editor of a magazine or 
a newspaper whose business it is to accept 
or reject poetical contributions, will use 

sthe best critical power he possesses. He 
very possibly will be as good a judge of 
merit as the outside critic, and will proba- 
bably be a better judge of public taste and 
of the demand of the occasion, Add te 
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the six papers mentioned by the Republi- 
can as many magazines which seek poetry 
and here are judges enough of all sorts-of 
taste, to represent all critical schools, and 
to insure that nothing really good will be 
rejected. The poem declined by one 
editor can be sent to another, and will 
find a market if good. We editors are on 
the qui vive for anything new and good, 
and are very proud of a young name 
growing, like that of Miss Guiney, whose 
crisp lines we publish this week, into 
reputation in our columns. Our great 
complaint is of the woodenness, the car- 
penter-work, or, at best,cabinet-work pro- 
siness of fine fittings and varnishings 
which go to make up the average good, 
poem which has everything in it agreeable 
except poetic feeling. We publish—say 
the critics—perhaps more good original 
poetry in a year than any other journal 
in America, but it is an event with us 
when we have the honor to publish a real 
poem. We should feel rich with one a 
month. Certainly, we have no desire, if 
we may quote from Milton’s tirade against 
the suppression of a free press, to sit en- 
viously, like a cross-legged Juno, at the 
door of the poet’s birth-chamber, to pre- 
vent his appearance to a waiting world. 
Rather do we cry with the Roman girls: 
“ Rite maturos aperire partus 
Lenis, Ilithyia, tuere’’ vates. 
‘nies oe a 
. . 
Editorial Ustes. 
THAT the visible Church of Christ, under 
various denominational titles, now exists 
in this country, and the different countries 
of Europe, numbering a vast membership 
of several hundred millions of human be- 
ings; that this Church has existed during a 
long series of coming and retiring genera- 
tions for the last eighteen hundred years; 
and that the sacred writings composing the 
Old Testament and the New, and purport- 
ing to contain revelations from God, have 
been in the possession and use of this Church 
during the whole period of its existence 
ever since the first contury—these are facts 
which no infidel, having the least degree of 
candor, will deny. They are as historically 
demonstrable as the life and career of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, or any other facts of 
history. Neither the Church of Christ nor 
the Bible is a modern invention. Both go 
far back into the past, and both have a his- 
tory thatis perfectly credible. The ques- 
tion which then arises is this: What is the 
best and most reasonable solution of these 
facts? How came this Church into exist- 
ence at all, and how came it to exist so long? 
How came the sacred writings into exist- 
ence which it has had and preserved so 
long? We know of no answer to these 
questions that, in the degree of probability 
attached to it, is halfas good asthe one 
which both the Church and the writings 
supply. Weecan follow both historically 
back to the first century; and when we get 
there, we come to the first planting of the 
Christian Church among men by the minis- 
try of apostles, and to the period when the 
sacred writings composing the New Testa- 
ment made their first appearance. We also 
come to the century in which, according to 
these writings, Jesus Christ appeared 
among men, and in which the four Gospels, 
giving a history of his life and death, were 
originally written. Reading that history, 
and assuming that he was what he therein 
purports to be, we have a complete solution 
of the existence of the Christian Church and 
its continuance in the world for eighteen 
centuries. Wesee where and with whom 
it began. Weare not surprised at the rec- 
ord of the planting of this Church, as we 
findit in the Book of Acts. The source 
whence the Church came is supplied in the 
person of Christ; and the sequel—namely, 
the Church with its sacred writings—is just 
what was to be expected. The latter is 
abundantly explained by theformer. No 
other explanation is needed, and no other 
is as good. 





WE are not among those who are anxious 
to have Dr. Joseph Parker called to the 
pastorate of a great American church. Itis 
natural that a man of his ability, who 
was the pronounced and conspicuous friend, 
on the other side, of Mr. Beecher, should be 
invited to pronounce his eulogy. It is not 
strange that Dr. Parker should be men- 
tioned as his possible successor. But Dr. 
Parker has built up a church in London of 
his personal admirers. He has fitted him- 
self to that particular place, and there he is 
strong. It is by no means sure that he 
would be adapted to this American field. 
To come here would be a hazardous experi- 
ment both for him and for the church to 
which he might come. It is a question 





whether those qualities which have made 
his way difficult in England would not in- 
terfere with his success even more here. 
He isa man of emphatic, powerful and orig- 
inal utterance,but of all preachers he seems 
least to escape the consciousness of his own 
personality. We are very far from wishing 
to puta prohibitory tariff on foreign brains 
or piety for the protection of the American 
article; for we rejoice when our American 
churches can secure the best of English 
talent. There is room here for all, and 
there should be no jealousy. We only ques- 
tion whether Dr. Parker would be adapted 
to the field to which he very distinctly says 
he has not been invited. 


WE hope no one will fail to note the sig- 
nificance of the large gift, made by an aged 
couple of Warsaw, Ind,; through Secretary 
McCabe, to the Methodist Missionary Socie- 
ty, the particulars of which are given else- 
where. Such a gift a hundred years ago 
would have been embarrassingly large. The 
world was not then open to the Gospel as it 
is now; and the Church had not then awak- 
ened to its duty and opportunity. It has 
taken a long time since the possibility and 
duty of preaching the Gospel to every crea- 
ture began to stir the Church’s thought, to 
rouse the true missionary spirit among the 
millions of professed believers. But gifts 
like that of Deacon Otis,and of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elijah Hayes, show that this spirit is 
possessing God’s people and bringing forth 
golden fruit. The conversion of the world 
now waits chiefly on money. Men and 
women, who are willing to go among the 
heathen and give their lives to the in- 
troduction and building up of Chris- 
tianity in remote lands, are more than 
sufficient to exhaust the treasuries of all 
our missionary societies. With more money 
more missionariés could be sent, more sta- 
tions established, more schools opened, more 
Bibles printed and circulated. This is prac- 
tical work. Men may speculate on the mys- 
teries of God, write books, deliver lectures, 
produce a sensation with brilliant theories 
as to the probability of a chance for the 
heathen in the next world; but he who has 
money to put into the missionary treasury 
is doing a thousand times more for God and 
humanity, for time and eternity. He is 
building on sure foundations, and that 
which he is building will stand when the 
phantom structures of the brilliant theorists 
have entirely disappeared. Do you feel con- 
cerned for the future of the heathen ? Then 
give yourself or your money for their con- 
version. 


Dr. GEo. T. DOWLING, pastor of the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist church of Cleveland, 
preached his tenth anniversary sermon on 
the 4th inst., in which he had a good word 
to say on proselytism : 

* Brethren, I do not want a success which is to 
cost any brother minister the heartache,or which 
is to fill these pews at the cost of discouragement 
to some other church. I have never sought to 
proselyte, God knows, and I never will. I do 
want to reach the people outside, who, all 
unmindful of that grand life of trust which may 
be theirs, are living in the valley and never 
dreaming that there is a mountain-top for them. 
Ido want to prove in every way I can the lie of 
that miserable slander against the Church that 
it welcomes the classes andnot the masses. It’s 
false! It’s false! And so long as God shall give 
me a platform or a barrel head to stand upon, 
lam determined to show it’s false. There are 
enough tired hearts about us to crowd every 
church in Cleveland; but I do not want to fill 
this house at the expense of any other. There 
are some of you here to-day who ought to be at 
home, filling your own place in your own pew 
and cheeri ng the heart of your own pastor.” 


WE remarked some months ago that while 
churches and schools and other good insti- 
tutions shut their doors against the Negro, 
saloons and dens of vice welcome him. 
The Louisville Courier-Journal and a few 
other papers were inclined to defend the 
saloons against this charge of ignoring the 
distinctions set up by God and insisted 
upon by good society. Curiously enough 
the advocates of the Saloon, in the Prohibi- 
tion campaign in Tennessee, are using this 
very fact as an argument with Negroes to 
induce them to vote against Prohibition. 
This is the way they present it, as quoted by 
Miss Frances E. Willard in a letter to The 
Voice: 

“We are the only men in favor of the person- 
al liberty of the colored race. There is but one 
place in Tennessee where you meet white men 
on terms of social equality, and that is in our 
saloons. If this law passes the white man will 
still have his liquor, for he has money and can 
get it smuggled in; but you will lose your last 
hold on equality and personal liberty. If you 
want a drink you must then go to the physician 
for a prescription, and it costs a dollar; go to 
the druggist to get it filled, and that will cost 
another dollar, while you can get a straight 
drink of whisky with us at fifteen cents.” 


Could there be a more striking comment } 


on the absurdity and wickedness of a color 





line in church and school? We are glad 
that theProhibitionists have so good a reply 
tomake to the inducement offered by the 
saloons, as this by Judge East : 


“So the saloon man has your personal liberty 
stored up and ready for you behind bungs and 
corks, has he? He pours it out and sells it at 
15 cents a glass! I’ve seen you fellows goin and 
get some of ‘the liberty’ and come out again. 
When you went in there were 24 fingers in the 
crowd; when you came out there were 17, and 2 
ears gone, besides! You went with your week’s 
wages and spent 50 cents for your wife and home 
comforts, and 75 cents for whisky; you swal- 
lowed down some of the * liberty’ and made hers 
less by means of a sound whipping. But I don’t 
think she or the children thought that their 
personal liberty was greater because of what 
you bought at the saloon.” 


THE vote on the amendment is to be taken 
on the 29th of this month. We cannot 
predict, we can only hope for, a favorable 
result. The state has been thoroughly can- 
vassed for Prohibition, chiefly by native 
speakers. The press gives it better support 
than the amendment in Michigan or 
Texas had, and the preachers, white 
and colored, are on the right side. 
There could be no better evidence that the 
preachers are doing their duty thanis af- 
forded by the scurrilous attack on them in 
The National Review, an anti-Prohibition 
organ, which calis for an amendment to the 
state constitution to “prohibit the manu- 
facture of preachers by the various colleges 
of the country, the public morals requiring 
it.’”’ A serious mistake was made by those 
who drew the amendment, in not making 
an exception in favorof the sale of fer- 
mented wine for sacramental purposes. The 
clergy of the Episcopal Church cannot 
canonically use any other wine in commun- 
ion, and it was unnecessary to compel their 
isolation or antagonism. The colored 
vote, as in Texas, will probably decide the 
result one way or the other, and we are 
glad to have Miss Willard’s assurance 
that the colored preachers, teachers 
and editors are on the right side. 
There is, however, a large element whom 
they cannot reach with their influence, and 
who are the natural prey of the Saloon. A 
large amount of money is being used, it is 
stated, and the purchasable vote is, unfor- 
tunately, no inconsiderable element. Miss 
Willard thinks the native vote is almost 
unanimous for Prohibition. The four mile 
law, she says, has been a mighty educator: 


“Ten years of its wholesome sway have lifted 


‘up the people, and the public thought of to-day 


is the statute of to-morrow. By its orjginal pro- 
visions no saloon was permitted within four 
miles of an institution of learning, but the last 
legislature said it should apply to any school- 
house, closed or open, empty or full; and four 
men can organize a district and set a school go- 
ing ‘in short metre.’ As this law applies only 
to the area outside municipalities, 146towns sur- 
rendered their charters to the legislature, that 
they might share its benefits, and three-fourths 
of the state are under it.” 


Tennessee secured for Prohibition would 
mean the early capture of Kentucky, and 
other contiguous states would inevitably 
fall into line. 


Our vivacious neighbor, The Voice, pro- 
fesses itself unable to see how we can in one 
breath admit that the Republican Party is 
in alliance with the Saloon, and in the next 
condemn the folly and futility of the course 
of the Third Party. It is not our faultif The 
Voice cannot see consistency in this po- 
sition. We have never denied, nor has any 
sane Republican ever denied that the Re- 
publican Party is more or less entangled 
with the Saloon. This fact is the basis of 
the Anti-Saloon movement, as everybody 
knows, and inthe article from which The 
Voice quotes, we were doing what we had 
often done before, urging the party to free 
itself utterly from Saloon connections and 
open the way to the people to declare their 
will as to the traffic at the ballot-box. We 
said the Third Party was made possible by 
the blundersof the Republican Party, and 
that wherever in any Republican state it 
thrives, it thrives because the Republican 
Party fails, or has failed in the past, to do 
its duty. We have never blamed our Third 
Party friends for losing patience with the 
Republican Party. We have never con- 
demned them for bolting. But we have, on 
the other hand, and with perfect consistency, 
condemned their party policy, because it ar- 
rays them against all other temperance peo- 
ple, ties their own hands, and makes it more 
difficult for others to succeed. To say that 
the blunders of the Church have made infi- 
dels, and that the Church ought to mend its 
ways or there will be more infidels, is not 
to justify the unbelief of those infidels. 
Cannot The Voice understand how we can 
blame the Republican Party, and yet not 
approve the policy of the Third Party? 





THE Georgia Teachers’ Chain-Gang Bill is 
doubtless dead, asthe Senate Committee on 
Education has reported a substitute for it 
which omits the chain-gang penalty, but is 
meaner in other respects. It is said to have 
been inspired by Dr. Orr, State School Com- 


missioner. This substitute provides: First 
that in no institution, supported in whole, 
or in part, by the state, shall there be co-ed- 
ucation of the races. Second, that if such 
co-education is practiced in any such insti- 
tution, the state’s support shall be immedi- 
ately withdrawn. Third, that no person ed- 
ucated at an institution where such co-edu- 
cation is practiced, shall ever be employed 
as a teacher in any of the public schools of 
Georgia. This new bill is less brutal than 
theother, becauseit does not inflict physi- 
cal penalty. But its aggravated meanness 
lies in the fact not so much that it takes 
away the $8,000 given by the national bounty 
as that it declares that all the schools of 
the state shall be shut against teachers edu- 
cated in such schools as Atlanta and Clark 
Universities. The attempt is to coerce these 
institutions, not with the vulgar chain- 
gang, but with the more potent motive of a 
boycott which will.drive off the pupils for 
whom their hearts yearn, unless this dicta- 
tion is submitted to. The bill comes up for 
consideration early this week, and weshall 
watch it closely. 


THE inherent and necessary vice of sepa- 
rate race schools is seen when it comes to 
cases where the two races are very unequally 
divided. Louisville, Ky., as Professor 
Wright, of Berea, says in The Advance, sup- 
ports a good white and a good colored high 
school. But in Covington there are scarce 
half a dozen colored applicants for high 
school instruction, not enough to make a 
school worth while. Luckily, the city can 
pay for their instruction just across the 
riverin Cincinnati. But this is impossible 
in Lexington and Paris and Cynthiana; and 
in these cities the colored youth are denied 
tne high-school privileges enjoyed by their 
white brothers and sisters. Similarly in 
counties where there are but two or three 
colored schools, their teachers can have the 
advantage of no teachers’ institutes, unless, 
as in some cases, the authorities wink at 
their being brought in with the white teach- 
ers in evasion of the law. Even worse is the 
injustice in the case of single colored fami- 
lies scattered in white communities. They 
are shut out of white schools, and can have 
no schools of their own. Solongas the sep- 
arate school system is maintained illiteracy 
will continue in the South. But that is 
what not a few desire. They think the only 
way to control the blacks is to keep them 
illiterate. 


AN address given the other day by Lord 
Aberdeen to his own neighbors, on his re- 
turn from a voyage about the world, shows 
in its best form what is the power by which 
the aristocracy hold their position. His 
lordship gave a simple story of his trip, but 
the point of it all was that wherever he 
went he found Aberdeen peopie to welcome 
him, and he remembers their names, and 
reports how they are getting along. One is 
a judge, another a political agent in India, 
another Governor of Ceylon, another man- 
ager of a tea estate, another second en- 
gineer of a steamboat, another a newspaper 
writer, another a biscuit manufacturer in 
New Zealand, another a bank clerk in 
San Francisco, another a decorator in Den- 
ver, and another runs an elevator in St. 
Paul. All these, and others, are mentioned 
by name, and all their friends at home are 
delighted. Then follows a talk about rents, 
and a promise that if there be cases of in- 
justice the rents shall be properly, adjusted. 
The speech is that of a noble-hearted gen- 
tleman, and is worthy of the Christian and 
the Liberal which Lord Aberdeen is. 


Ir affords us unfeigned delight to see 
from The National Baptist that the dis 
tinguished ‘“‘The Reverend Levi Philetus 
Dobbs, Doctor of Divinity,’’ is yet alive, 
We have long missed the words of treas- 
ured wisdom from the pen of this great man 
who seems to have come down from a pre- 
vious age, and whose self-confessed wisdom 
as much surpasses that of other men around 
him, as the Triassic Labyrinthodontians 
and Enaliosaurs surpassed the eits and 
polywogs of our degenerate water-. We 
are glad that The National Baptist appre- 
ciates its massive contributor. It is right 
when it declares that on reading this fresh 
article its readers will exclaim: “*I have 
read Macaulay; I have read Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr., but I tell you, that of Dr. Dobbs is an 
article’? — wise judgment, equal to that 
of Phillips Brooks, who, when fond mothers 
show him his youngest parishioner, and 
words of adequate appreciation fail him, is 
reported to be inthe habit of honestly de- 
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claring: ‘Well, that isa baby!’’ Much as 
the proboscides of flies suck richness out of 
some other things than sugar, so does Dr. 
Dobbs draw a moral out of the proposition 
of the Atlanta, Ga., Daily Capitol that 
Jefferson Davis be selected to welcome 
President Cleveland to the Piedmont Expo- 
sition. The venerable Doctor dreams, and 
in his dream he waves in one hand a bloody 
shirt of Andersonville, and in the other one 
wet with the stripes of Georgia’s chain- 
gang. Long may he wave, and long may 
he live to povr out his conscious wisdom 
and his unconscious wit. 





AN effort is being made by quo-warranto 
proceedings to oust Thomas C. Platt from 
the office of Quarantine Commissioner at this 
port, who has held the office for years after 
the term for which he was appointed has ex- 
pired, because the Senate has persistently 
refused to take any action upon the Gov- 
ernor’s nomination of a successor. The 
main ground of the proceedings against 
Mr. Platt is that heis: not a citizen and 
resident in the Metropolitan Police District, 
as required by law. Mr. Platt, in his affi- 
davit replying to this ground, says that his 
* legal domicile is in Owego,’’ Tioga County, 
but his “legal residence is in New York” 
City. He votes regularly at Owego as 
a citizen thereof, while his business 

“transactions are mainly in this city. We 
do not profess to be experts in legal 
matters; yet we confess that we can- 
not see how Mr. Platt can at the same time 
have his “‘ legal domicile in Owego ”’ and his 
‘‘legal residence in New York” City. The 
place where one’s “‘ legal domicile ”’ is estab- 
lished is and must be the place of his “‘legal 
residence ’’; and so the place of his ‘‘legal 
residence’ must be that of his “‘ legal dom- 
icile.””’ Mr. Platt’s answer is simply a play 
upon terms, and is in reality a flat self-con- 
tradiction. There is no difference in law 
between a “ legal domicile” and a “legal 
residence.”” They are one and the same 
thing under different phrases. That one 
and same thing cannot at the same time be 
real in two different places. The fact is that 
Mr. Platt has his “legal domicile’? and 
** legal residence ’’ at Owego, in Tioga Coun- 
ty, and hence is not entitled to hold the 
office of Quarantine Commissioner in this 
city. He ought to be ousted therefrom. 


THE last legislature of this state, following 
the recommendation of Governor Hill, who 
first made the suggestion, declared that the 
fifth day of September in each year shall be 
a public holiday under the title of ‘‘ Labor 
Day,” thus adding to the number of such 
days in the state. Thisis not as bad as the 
Saturday Half-holiday Law of which we 
speak in our financial columns; yet there 
was no necessity for such a day, and no gen- 
eral benefit to the people to be secured there- 
by. Last week on Monday the wage-earners 
in this and other cities of the state honored 
the day by large processions of theirown 
class, and certainly made a very respectable 
showing as to numbers. The whole affair 
was confined to them, and not participated 
in by other classes in the community. Each 
one of these wage-earners lost the day as a day 
of labor, and, of course, lost the wages that 
he would otherwise have earned; and the 
total loss throughout the state thus in- 
curred amounts to a great many thousand 
dollars. Is there any practical benefit to 
wage-earners that compensates for this loss? 
“Labor Day ” is really a special holiday by 
being confined to a particular class; and 
there is not the slightest prospect that it will 
ever become in practicea general holiday. 
There is no more reason for, and no more 
sense in such a day, than there would be ina 
Farmers’ Day or a Merchants’ Day as a hol- 
iday. Wage-earners are only a part of the 
community, and if they stop work one day 
in each year and observe it as a holiday, 
then, while no benefit but an actual loss 
will accrue to them, the business of the gen- 
eral community will be incommoded by 
their idleness. The motive prompting the 
enactment of the Labor-Day Law, like that 
prompting the enactment of the Saturday 
Half-holiday Law, was purely political. 
Governor Hill and the Republican legisla- 
ture were fishing for labor votes. This is 
the whole of it. The next legislature of 
this state would do a sensible thing if it 
were to repeal both of these laws. 

JUDGE Brown, of the United States Dis- 
trict Court of this city, has been rather 
sharply criticised by some of the city news- 
papers, because he recently discharged some 
seventy Irish immigrants on the ground 
that they were illegally detained by the 
Commissioners of Emigration. We think 
that he decided the point before him in 
strict conformity with the law of Congress. 
The Commissioners detained these immi- 
grants because they found that their passage 
money had been paid by the British Gov- 











ernment. The law authorizes such deten- 
tion only when it is ascertained that the 
person so detained is “‘a convict, a Junatic, 
anidiot, or a person unable to take care of 
himself without becoming a public charge.” 
(22 U.S. Stat. at Large, 214.) No one of 
these facts was found in any one of these 
cases, and hence the detention did not come 
within the provisions of the law, and was 
therefore illegal. The fact that these im- 
migrants had been assisted in respect to the 
payment of their passage-money, which was 
the only fact found, might be used as evi- 
dence in respect to one or more of the facts 
specified in the law; but, as Judge Brown 
held, it was not of itself conclusive evidence 
of theright to detain and return the immi- 
grants, since it did not prove that they were 
convicts, or lunatics, or idiots, or unable to 
take care of themselves without becoming a 
public charge. The decision is clearly right. 
(In re O'Sullivan and Others, 31 Fed. Rep. 
447.) 


....-The Georgia Teachers’ Chain-Gang 
Bill may be dead as The Interior says it is. 
But we cannot share that paper’s satisfac- 
tion with the other bill which directs the 
Governor not to sign the warrant for the 
annual appropriation of $8,000 from the 
United States land-scrip until satisfied 
that no white pupils are admitted. It says: 

*“ Asthe upper branch of the Georgia Legisla- 

ture will doubtless indorse this action of the 
lower, and as the colored people themselves are 
reported as well pleased with the new arrange- 
ment, and to be, for the present at least, strongly 
opposed to co-education with the whites, we fail 
to see why, for a while, our conversation, re- 
ligious and philanthropic, may not take a more 
profitable direction.” 
Inasmuch as “our conversation’? has, ap- 
parently, killed the Chain-Gang Bill, it ap- 
pears to us that it has taken an extremely 
profitable direction. And it had better con- 
tinue in that direction so long as laws 
are proposed which would perpetuate this 
wicked caste distinction. A law to punish 
teachers with the chain-gang who allow the 
two races in the same school, and a law 
which mulcts the school in 38,000 for doing 
the same thing, are one and the same in 
spirit. They both aim at the same object. 
If one is wicked, the other is. 


...The Presbyterian paper which is most 
eagerly urging the dividing of presbyteries 
and synods on the color line, for the purpose 
of placating the Southern Presbyterians 
toward union, argues that as the races will 
divide we may as well compel them to do so. 
It says: 

“ Amalgamated white and colored member- 

ships are practical impossibilities. ... There 
are no amalgamated white and black member- 
shipsin any one church of any denomination 
anywhere in the South, and we defy The Evan- 
gelist to point to any such amalgamated congre- 
gation anywhere in the North.” 
We are perfectly aware that where aclass is 
insulted and abused it will herd together in 
self-protection. But we will not approve of 
the cause or the effect, nor will we try to 
perpetuate it. There are exceptions, and 
there will be more. There is a large church, 
as well as college, in Berea. Ky., where the 
two colors are together in nearly equal 
numbers. There are several Congregational 
associations in the South in which the white 
and colored ministers are pretty nearly 
evenly divided. 


....This is from the Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate, a defender of the Georgia Teach- 
ers’ Chain-Gang Bill: 

“We do not remember ever to have seen in a 

Northern religious (?) paper an admission that 
the civilized and Christian Negroes of the South 
were any better than the savages of South Cen- 
tral Africa.” 
It is the Northern religious papers which 
have had, since the War, to convince South 
ern white Christians that the Negro is ca- 
pable both of education and of sound and in- 
telligent Christian living. The skepticism 
on this point is in the South, not in the 
North. All, or nearly all, the entreaty, en- 
couragement, and effort to Christianize and 
educate the Negro have come from the 
North. 


....Itis just what might be expected of 
that fossilized Dr. Orr, the Georgia Super- 
intendent of Schools, to favor a law giving 
the state appropriation of $8,000 to a school 
for colored pupils, taught exclusively by 
colored professors. Of course he wants to 
draw the color line in the classes and in the 
teachers’ desk. The system of county con- 
trol over the schools, of which he boasts 
himself the father, is about as bad as can be 
made. To the Georgia Teachers’ Chain-Gang 
Bill he made no objection; and now 
he does not care at all about the quality 
of the school which shall have state sup- 
port, if it can only have a hard and fast 
caste line run about it. 


....The London Church Times is oh! so 


high and so sniffy. Its editor has been to 
Scotland for the holidays, and this is what 
he has to say: 


“The holiday tour which somany Englishmen 
make at this time of the year to the Highlands 
is a sore trial to the Churchman. It is inex- 
pressibly painful to see so grand a country 
almost outside the pale of Catholic Christendom; 
and still more painful to think of its people as 
in ecclesiastical matters all but aliens.” 


It would be so much better if they were 
only Roman Catholics or Orthodox Greeks, 
or even corrupt Coptics, but Presbyterians 
—that is ‘‘inexpressibly painful.” 


.... We are told by The Pacific that, ‘‘ the 
professors of Hartford Theological Seminary 
appear to be very busy organizing Presby- 
terian churches in New England.” That 
might be true if any of them were members 
of a presbytery, but they are not—though 
there is no reason why they should not be. 
One of the professors at Andover retains his 
connection with presbytery, and the laws of 
the institution allow the professors to be 
Presbyterians. If Hartford students accept 
calls to Presbyterian churches in New Eng- 
land we shall be glad to have their profess- 
ors wish them God speed. 


...-Paul, in quoting from one of the 
Psalms, prefaces the quotation with these 
words: ‘‘ Wherefore as the Holy Ghost 
saith.”” This shows what he thought of the 
thing said. Through the man who wrote 
the Psalm the Holy Ghost spake. The lan- 
guage though human, was, nevertheless, 
the language of the Holy Ghost. This is 
the general position of the New Testament 
in respect to the sacred writings compos- 
ing the Old Testament. If we accept the 
former, we must also accept the latter as 
being the Word of God. 


.... We do not say that Irish tenants have 
committed no crimes against property, 
against landlords, and against their English 
, rulers. But we do say that the crime com- 
mitted at Mitchelstown, by which several 
lives were lost, was the crime of the rulers, 
and it was the crime of murder. The meet- 
ing which the police rudely disturbed was 
not a proclaimed meeting; it was a lawful 
meeting, and was proceeding in perfect 
order when the police threw themselves 
upon it. A more wanton outrage Ireland 
has not seen for many a day. 


.... Those of our Catholic contemporaries 
who have been saying bitter things about 
our remarks on bull-fighting in Catholic 
Mexico, are respectfully invited to read the 
story on another page of how a Catholic 
priest incited his flock to murder a native 
Protestant missionary and some of his sup- 
porters. This is much worse than bull- 
fighting, and it is brought home to the 
Church. Now let the Church condemn 
Father Vegara, unfrock him, and instruct 
all its priests and members that the killing, 
even of Protestants, is murder. 


....The Congregationalist's rara avis 
and rarior avis, two Massachusetts pastors 
who went off on their vacation, one with 
his first autumnal sermon prepared before 
he went, and the other with several ser- 
mons and a preparatory lecture all put in 
pickle for fall use, are both far outdone by 
our New York rarissima avis, Dr. Charles 
E. Robinson, who regularly keeps on hand 
a supply sufficient for two or three years 
ahead of sermons which he has carefully 
written out but not preached. 


....Ministers of the Gospel are sometimes 
spoken of as priests. This is a wholly im- 
proper use of theterm. There is but one 
priest under the Gospel; and that priest is 
the ‘“‘High Priest of our profession, Christ 
Jesus.’’ Ministers are merely preachers and 
servants of this Christ, and have no power 
“to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.”” This work belongs to Christ and 
him alone; and this work he did when he 
offered himself as a sacrifice for sin on the 
cross of Calvary. 


....We have had a number of letters 
thanking us for the suggestion of commit- 
ting to memory two verses of Scripture 
from the book of Romans, for example, 
every morning, and we are glad that many 
are doing it. They will find the possession 
of God’s word in the memory a great treas- 
ure. Especially is it important that preach- 
ers and teachers should thus have the Bible 
at their constant command without being 
obliged to refer to the printed book. 


....A venerable saint, who died some 
twenty years ago, and who was a devout 
reader of the Bible, was in the habit of say- 
ing: ‘“‘ My book and heart shall never part.” 
He had learned to love the Bible and to love 
the reading of it. He had acquired a 
spiritual taste for its heavenly truths. The 





Christian who fails often and thoughtfully 
to read the Bible, neglects one of the most 





powerful means of comfort and blessing to 
his own soul. 


....The vote of the United Labor Party in 
this state is just now the unknown factor in 
the politics of the state. No one supposes 
that the party will elect a single one of its 
candidates; but just how the two great par- 
ties are to be affected by it, is the question 
which the politicians are trying to solve. 
The Democrats are likely to be the largest 
losers by this movement, since the men en- 
gaged in the movement have hitherto for 
the most part been Democrats. 


....Mr. Powderly’s difficulties asthe head 
of the Knights of Labor are ccnstantly in- 
creasing. Not only are many of these 
Knights ‘fighting him and fighting with 
each other, but the whole organization is 
rapidly losing its power over its own mem- 
bers and with the general community, This 
result need not excite any surprise. It is 
but the natural result of the fooleries which 
have characterized the career of these 
Knights. 


....No man can so injure another as to 
make malignity in the latter toward the 
former a justifiable passion. Malignity, 
under any circumstances, is always the law 
of Hell, and never that of Heaven. ‘“ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” Such is the teaching of Christ. 
Paul says: ‘‘ Recompense to no man evil for 
evil.” 


.... There is no irreverence meant in the 
following from the Freeman’s Journal. 
Our zealous Catholic neighbor only means 
to rebuke some of the members of the Ger- 
man Cathoiic Congress who were too pro- 
nounced against Irish Catholics: 

“They seemed to imagine that there was a 
German Holy Ghost who had descended on the 
convention to perpetuate the beer-brewing in- 
terest and to confound the Prohibitionists,” 


.... We are very glad that it has not taken 
the Spanish governor-general at Manila 
long to discover that Mr. Doane was arrested 
on false chargesat the Caroline Islands, and 
that the aged missionary has been treated 
by him with marked consideration, and will 
be sent back to his home. This being so it 
only remains for the United States to ask 
from Spain suitable damages to be paid in 
atonement for this outrage. 


...-Mere human speculations in religion 
have no ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord” attached to 
them. What God says in his Word we can 
trust, and we had better do so with the 
most absolute and unquestioning exercise 
of faith. He who does this will have very 
few questions to ask beyond those which 
God himself has answered. His mind will 
move quietly, serenely and happily along 
the track of Bible thought. 


....Divorces are granted in the state of 
Delaware by the legislature, and during the 
past year thirty-eight divorces were granted 
in this way. This isa very large number 
for so smalla state. Such a system is de- 
cidedly bad. The question properly belongs 
to the judicial department of government, 
and should be placed exclusively in its 
hands under the regulations of law. 


....-Dr. Henry M. Field’s admirable open 
letter to Colonel Ingersoll, which first ap- 
peared in an abbreviated form in The North 
American Review, has been reprinted in 
full in an extra of The Evangelist. It has 
received warm commendation as one of the 
strongest and by far the most courteous of 
all the replies to that chief apostle of popu- 
lar unbelief. 


.... What a pitiable spectacle is presented 
by one who is far advanced in the journey of 
life, and must soon leave this world and go to 
another, but who has not made the slightest 
preparation to meet his God in judgment! 
Alas, forsuch aman! His career here is al- 
most ended; and there is nothing in his life 
to warrant the least hope for the future. 

....-Frederick Douglass speaks feelingly 
of the lower civilization of the United 
States as compared with France, where he 
has been residing for some time, in the mat- 
ter of social behavior to Negroes. In that 
country he has found no such prejudice as 
there is here. The elder and the younger 
Dumas are evidence of it. 


....If President Cleveland will turn h’s 
attention to the Democratic office-holders 
who have violated his orderof July, 1886, in 
respect to party politics, he will find plenty 
of reform work for some timeto come. We 
suspect, however, that he will manage not 
tosee these violations of the order. 


....One good effect of the oleomargarine 
law of Congress is that the people have a 
chance to know just what they are buying, 
and are hence protected against imposture 
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and fraud. If they want to eat sham but- 
ter, then that will be their own business. 


.... The terrible destruction of life by the 
burning of the Exeter Theater, in anon, 
emphasizes the necessity that all such build- 
ings should be required to be fire-proof. 
This is the only efficient remedy against 
such appalling calamities, 


-The next teres | -school lesson in 
order being the quarterly review, the usual 
exposition is omitted this week. 








— 


READING NOTICES. 
CLOTHING FOR GENTLEMEN. 


THERE are many places in New York City to buy 
clothing, and so many kinds of prices asked for what 
is apparently the same grade of clothing, the same 
fit and the same style of workmanship, that a gentle 





man scarcely knows where to purchase his clothing. 
It is true that a suit of clothes may be bought for 
almost any price that a gentleman may wish to pay; 
but if one wishes to have a suit of clothes that will be 
made in the very best possible manner, we know 
of no better establishment to go to than to the 
well-known house of Merwin & Company, of this 
city. Merwin & Company have always endeavored 


to give the best possible goods and to make 
them in the best possible manner; they have 
never made a practice of advertising, but they 


mean that each suit of clothes that they make will 
be a standing advertisement for the house. The loca- 
tion of Merwin & Company for some years back has 
been at 240 Fifth Avenue, but the business has grown 
to such an extent that the house has recently opened 
a branch establishment in Aldridge Court, at 45 and 45 
Broadway. The down-town patronage of the house 
has increased so rapidly that it was necessary to 
open this branch store, and brokers, merchants and 
bankers who have never bought a suit of clothes of 
Merwin & Company, would do well to make acall at 
the down-town store before purchasing elsewhere. If 
a gentleman wishes to buy a suit of clothes for a very 
low price, he had better not vo to Merwin & Company, 
but if he wishes to get the best clothes made in the 
best manner and at a reasonable figure, he cannot 
make a mistake by potresining t this establishment. 


No Optum: in Piso’s cure for C onsumption, 
where other remedies b fall. % cents.— —Ex 


PHYSICIANS SAY SO,—DIGESTYLIN is the 
vet discovered for Dyspepsia and Indi- 
. ill positively cure the worst forms. Don’t 
ail to give it a trial. Sold by Rruggists,or Wm. F. 
Kidder & Co., Manf’s. 83 John St., New York, #1 per 
bottle.—Christian at Work. 


KANSAS INV ISTMENTS. 


For a number of years Kansas has offered perhaps 
as good facilities for safely investing money netting 
the investor from six to eight per cent. per annum as 
any other part of the Western country. No part of 
the West has improved so much probably in the last 
ten years asthe State of Kansas. The rain belt has 
extended itself very far west, and what was a few 

‘ears ago an arid waste, is now highly productive of 
corn and other grain. Messrs. Lebold, Fisher & Com- 

any, of Abilene, Kansas, have an advertisement in 

BE INDEPENDENT offering bonds to Eastern inves- 
tors secured by first mortgages on productive Kansas 
farms. They say that no customer of theirs has ever 
lost a dollar, and offer to give the very best references 
as to ability and financial panting 

Intending investors will do well to open a corre- 
spondence with them. 





Cures 


A GREAT DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


Messrs. H. C.F. Kocu & CoMPANY, of th Ave. and 
Wth St., this city, in an advertisement on the last page 
of this pa r, announce their semi-annual Fashion 
Catalogue for the fall and winter of 1887 and 
ready for deliver a. ae lth of September. 
catal ogue furnis 
livin, 
whic 


1888 as 
This 


& ... onligdnotine as were 
the bo visit t ~¥ establishment in person. Their 
fashion catalogue contains over two thousand illus- 
trations of the latest fashions and “them of all sorts 
and descriptions of = kept aft them for use by 
@ person or in a fam Messrs. h & Com 
have been known to us for many R--. and we 
no hesitancy in paying ¢ 


any 
have 
that we regard them as in 
every way reliable, and that customers will find their 
goods just as re reseated. They offer, on certain 
fonditions, to deliver goods free of express charges 
at any office In the United states. oer readers will 
we are sure do themselves a favor by making appli- 
cation to them for a catalogue, inclosing six cents 
for postage, as the ¢ edition is is a limited one. 


THE PARKER GUN. 


AT this season of the year when shooting is about to 
commence, jpquiries are generally made for the best 
and most reliable guns and fowling-pieces. We have 
used for many years one of the Parker guns and have 
no hesitation in recommending it in the highest tenes 
to any one who wishes a gun with which they shall be 
entirely satisfied. The Parker gun in competition 
with those of other manufacturers, has almost inva- 
tiably been awarded the first prizes, having as com- 

titors guns made by the best manufacturers in the 
Pnited | tates and England. The Parker Brothers, 
Manufacturers at Meriden, Conn., have also a sales- 
room at Yhambers Street, in this city, and intend- 
ing purchasers will do well to either visit them in 
person or write them for illustrated price lists and 
circulars. 


PROFESSOR 1 LA OIsRET E’S MEMORY 








PROFESSOR LOISETTE, the famous memory im- 
rover, has now returned from his lecturing tour 
uring the heated term to his offices, No. 27 Fifth 
Avense, where he will remain to attend to his cor- 
pondence pupils. Day and evening classes. Dur- 
ing ‘this his holiday, he has lectured to large classes 
at tch Hill, Saratoga and elsewhere, winding up 
with three large classes at Chautauqua. We cannot 
imagine how a om of memory training could be 
more strongly indorsed than Professor Loisette’s has 
been by such men as Mr. Richard A. Proctor, Hon. 
W.W. Astor, Judah P. Benjamin, Doctors Brown 
and Minor, etc. If more could be added it has been 
afforded in the fact of the patrovage of his system by 
1p) Columbia College law students, two classes of 200 
each at Yale 400 at Wellesley College, 400 at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and three large classes at 
Chautauqua. [n face ‘of these facts who can hesitate 
toapply tothis Memory Specialist for needed mem- 
ory improvement! ? 





PURCHASERS of furnaces s are few uently bewildered 
by the extravagant claims made by manufacturers 
and agents. There are certain general facts about 
furnaces which it is for the interest of every pur- 
chaser to know before he makes a decision. Tne 
Smith & Anthony Stove Co., of Boston, makers of the 
Hub Stovesand Furnaces, who also make a specialty 
of Sanitary Heatin, Apparatus state that the ythe 
ing important requisites shoul 

furnace that he selects: First, it should have a brick. 
line’ fire pot. Second, it should have a Steel Plate 
Radiator, covering the entire fire pot. Third, see that 
it has no flues-in the ey as the heat will go there 
without them. The best furnaces possess the above 
features. All other terpacce are simply of a lower 
grade, sae not reliable for dwelling-house use. 

The Anthony Steel Plate Furnace is an embodiment 
of ull the above features, and represents one of the 
most improved forms of Sanilary Heaters. Those in- 
terested in this subject should read their advertise- 

ent. 





LIEBIO CcOo,’Ss 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, refreshing, anti-bilious. 
A delicious temperence drink. jeaper and more 
healthful than lemonade. One bottle Snakes three 
ink. avis, grocer to be the pure 


rs, etc. 
r quart, pote fie. May be ordered 
direct c of the LIEBIG 88 Murray 8t., N. Y.—Advt. 
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A LEGISLATIVE HUMBUG. 


WE have never — but one opinion of 
the Saturday Half-holiday Law enacted 
by the last legislature of this state. While 
it isa source of embarrassment, perplex- 
ity, and positive injury to the banking 
institutions of the state, it is, if consider- 
ed in relation to those who work for 
wages, and for whose benefit the law was 
ostensibly enacted, the sheerest humbug 
that ever obtained the sanction of legisla- 
tion; and we shall do the legislature the 
justice to say that it knew this to be the 
fact when passing the law, and that it 
meant to humbug workingmen by seem- 
ing to confer on them a favor when not 
doing so at all. 

The law does not add a solitary right to 
the workingman which he did not previ- 
ously enjoy. Before its passage he could 
stop work at noon on every Saturday if 
he chose to do so; and this is all that he 
can do under the law. It does not com- 
pel him or anybody else to work only 
half a day on Saturday. It leaves the 
question to his option, and, hence, in this 
respect, absolutely makes no alteration in 
his condition. 

Let us suppose that a workingman, 
encouraged by this law, should decide to 
spend the afternoon of every Saturday in 
idleness. What would be the conse- 
quence? The first answer to this question 
is that, in the course of a year, he would 
take off twenty-six days from the aggre- 
gate of his productive labor. The next 
answer is that his wages would be pro- 
portionately decreased on every Saturday, 
and this would mean to him less earnings 
with which to buy the comforts of life 
for himself and family. If he were paid 
at the rate of two dollars fora full day’s 
labor, he would on every Saturday receive 
but one dollar; and this, in the course of a 
year, would mean to him a loss of fifty- 
two dollars in the amount of wages 
earnedand received. If he supposes that 
employers would pay him the same 
amount of wages for half a day’s work 
on Saturday as fora full day’s work on 
other day’s, and thus take upon them- 
selves all the loss, he has only to try the 
experiment to find himself mistaken. 
The truth is that employers could not 
afford to do so, and would not do so, and 
ought not in justice to themselves to do 
so. A third answer is that, if all the 
workingmen of the state were to adopt 
the half-holiday system on Saturday, this 
would not only derange the business op- 
erations of the state, but enormously re- 
duce the products of labor in the state 
greatly to its disadvantage. 

These are the consequences of putting 
into practice the silly law passed by the 
last legislature of this state. We do not 
believe that the legislature seriously ex- 
pected that workingmen would, as a rule, 
do what the law says they may do, and 
what they could just as well have done 
without the law. Governor Hill has been 
making a bid for the Jabor vote in this 
state; and the legislature, being Republi- 
can in both houses, thought that it must 
do something in the way of legislation to 
head him off by also making a bid for this 
vote. The whole thing, whether by Gov- 
ernor Hill or the legislature, is based on 
political reasons, and is designed to cap- 
ture the labor vote of the state. But for 
this motive no such law would have been 
passed. Workingmen must be exceeding- 
ly thick-headed if they allow themselves 
to be fooled mci such a ae humbug, 


> 


JUDGE GORMAN’S LECTURE. 


THE case of Robert Hoff, a journeyman 
carpenter of this city, who had been driven 
from his work by one Robert Farrell, who 
was a walking delegate of the American 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, recently 
came before Judge Gorman, of the Supe- 
rior Court of this city. This walking 
autocrat was accompanied by a lawyer, 
and to both Judge Gorman delivered the 
following wholesome and timely lecture: 

“This society and this man had a differ- 
ence. In asense they expelled him. There 
the relations between the body and the man 
ended. Their authority over him was gone. 
He had a perfect right to work wherever he 


could and for him who would give him work. 
For reaSons of their own men of the union 
may refuse to associate with him in work 
after he has severed his connections with the 
union. They may take up their tools and 
leave him alone. That is their own concern. 
But you must understand that you have no 
right tointerfere with him. You walking 
delegates must not prevent this man from 
working where he can get an employer, 
where he has one,and where he pleases to toil 
It is against the laws of this state for you 
to prevent or attempt to prevent any man 
from earning his own living peaceably in 
this state. It is intimidation for a walking 
delegate to go to an employer and threaten 
to deprive him of hired laborers unless he 
will discharge a particular workman. When 
you do that you go outside your field. You 
are minding somebody’s else business. 
However, you have a perfect right to go 
among your own men—those in your union 
—and arrange with them to stop work. It 
is your privilege not to labor in any partic- 
ular place or for any particular employer. 
But after your fellow-union men have with- 
drawn you have no business then to annoy 
the employer or the workman whom you 
have left.” 

This is just the kind of talk that 
Knights of Labor, all labor unions, all 
labor bosses, and all walking delegates 
very much need to hear. While they 
have rights within the limits of the law, 
they have no right to commit trespasses 
upon the rights of other people, or deter- 
mine for whom or upon what terms any 
man shall work. That is his business, 
and not theirs; and if they conspire 
against him and persecute him for exer- 
cising this inherent right of American 
citizenship, then it is the business of just 
and impartial laws to punish them for so 
doing, without any reference to the rules 
«which they, as labor organizations, may 
adopt for their own government. They 
are not the makers of the law of the land, 
and not exempt from its operation. 


_ 


GEORGIA’S CONVICT LEASES. 


THE people of the State of Georgia have 
at length been aroused to the cruelties 
and barbarisms perpetrated upon convicts 
under the convict lease system practiced 
in that state. An investigation into the 
facts is in progress before the Governor, 
and last week important testimony was 
presented to him showing the frequency 
and severity of these outrages upon con- 
victs. They are absolutely at the mercy 
of the lessees, whose one ruling idea is to 
get as much work out of them as they 
can with the least possible expense to 
themselves, Some of them are worked to 
death; others are whipped to death; and 
still others are starved to death. It was 
high time that the authorities looked into 
the facts. What the legislature ought to 
do is to abolish the whole system of leasing 
convicts to contractors, to be taken out 
of prison, and governed, fed, and worked 
by these contractors in their discretion. 
The convicts should be employed in the 
prison at hard labor, and always be under 
the government and supervision of the 
prison authorities. We thoroughly be- 
lieve in the punishment of criminals by 
the proper agencies; but any system of 
inflicting such punishment as involves 
barbarities is inhuman, and ought not to 
be tolerated by any state in this country. 

cats 


SAVINGS BANKS. 


THE total resources of the twenty-four 
savings banks of this city, were, on the 
ist of last July, in round numbers $330,- 
000,000, while the amount due to their 
687,000 depositors was $279,000,000, leav- 
ing a net surplus of more than $51,000,- 
000. Theincrease of deposits since the 
1st of last January, is $8,000,000. The 
total increase of deposits in the state for 
the last six months amount to about $20,- 
000,000. The increase of net surplus in 
the savings banks in this city, for the last 
six months is more than $1,000,000, while 
the number of depositors has in the same 
period increased by $17,000. The follow- 
ing statement shows the condition of 
some of these banks: 


Bank for savings in the City of New 





York.—Resources, 51,565,873.73; surplus, 
#9,309,522.06; amount due _ depositors, 
$42,256,351.67. 


Dry Dock Savings Institution.—Re- 
sources, $15,068,404.77; surplus, $1,368,586. 70; 
amount due depositors, $13,699,818,07. 








Harlem Savings Bank.—Resources, 
$3,469,963.75; amount due depositors, $3,235,- 
669.64; surplus $234,204.71. 

Manhattan Savings Institution.—Re- 
sources, $7,199,741.72; amount due deposit- 
ors, $6,495,282.23; surplus, $704,659.49. 

American Savings Bank.—Resources, 
$635,143.61; amount due depositors, $621,105,- 
69; surplus, $13,537.92. 

East River Savings Institution.—Re- 
sources, $11,660,617.38; amount due deposit- 
ors, $9,916,790.41; surplus, $1,742,826.97. 

Greenwich Savings Bank.—Resources, 
$24,287,119.25; amount due depositors, 320,- 
240,870.33; surplus $4,046,248.92, 

Institution for the Savings of Mer- 
chants’ Clerks.— Resources, $6,666,091.52; 
amount due depositors, $5,837,588.68; sur- 
plus, $828,412.84. 

Savings banks in this city and state are 
a grand success. The laws of the state 
contain a most admirable system for their 
regulation, indeed, the best of any state 
in the Union. The huge amount of sav- 
ings-bank deposits shows that the work- 
ing classes, as a rule, are in a thrifty and 
self-supporting condition, and have con- 
fidence in the financial soundness of these 
institutions. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


+> 
> 


THE hardening tendencies of the money 
market have assumed a threatening ap- 
pearance during the past week and an em~ 
barrassing stringency has been experi- 
enced in speculative circles. Money has 
not been abundant and borrowers who 
have presented first-class collateral have 
found some difficulty in securing their 
needs at current rates, while the banks 
have been quite conservative in the dis- 
counting of commercial paper. These in- 
fluences, should they last for any length 
of time will tend to curtail business oper- 
ations and Jead to the exercise of more 
than ordinary caution among business 
men, who will shape their future policy 
in accordance therewith. There is but 
little doubt that the present condition of 
the market has been brought about through 
manipulation, as there is no legitimate 
reason why the present stringency should 
last. The ratesof Domestic Exchange on 
New York in the principal Western centers 
still rule at a discount, which favors the 
drawing of funds from here, and West- 
ern advices say there is an active demand 
for money for crop purposes. Further 
shipments of gold from Europe have been 
advised, and the incoming steamers have 
landed large sums. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 3@7 per cent., and 
commercial paper has been in moderate 
request, with the banks rather reluctant 
buyers, except at high rates, and the in- 
convenience causes some complaint. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninty days to run, have been taken at 6} 
@7 per cent. discount, four months at 7@ 
74, and good single-named paper at 74@10. 

STOCK MARKET. 


From the opening to the closing days 
of the past week the stoek market exhib- 
ited a very active as well as unsettled con- 
dition. The bear influence has been felt, 
but a reaction took place as soon as the 
Baltimore and Ohio funding scheme had 
been made public, and with the scramble 
to cover shorts and fresh buying for the 
long account, prices have moved steadily 
upward, and show a heavy advance from 
the lowest point touched last week. To- 
ward the close of the week a quieter feel- 
ing prevailed and values have developed 
an easier tendency. There has beensome 
realizing of profits, prices have yielded 
more readily to the aggressive tactics of 
the bears, and the delay in arranging the 
telegraph deal has been an unsettling in- 
fluence. The close working of the money 
market has also had a tendency to re- 
strict trading. The market left off with 
a firmer feeling, and the following are 
the highest and lowest and closing quota- 
tions of the week: 


Low- 
est 
148 
3694 
109 
1214 


Clos- 
Sept. 10th. ing. 


148 
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Chi., M. & St. P pEscccoccceneces 
C., M & St. P., pf.......cceceeee 
Chi., R. I. & Pac.... 
C., St. L. & P., pf... 


Cin. W. & B. pf. 










C., C., ‘c ES eee 

CahereGe Coal.......cce.ccccves 4,355 4136 

a 6 2) eee 1,845 254 

- a eeereererer 1,500 3894 
WEED cctananderimnanseds 630 «75 

Del. & Budase.........ccccesese 4.573 10196 10056 
errr 82,200 138% 13056 
2 Se eee 30 TK 2544 
ee 8 ee 1,169 866134 5944 
Des. M. & Ft. Dodge.......... no = 13% 13% 
Ss 4 8) Re 4,22 12% 11% 
EB. F. F. BG. MEE. ceccoscccces 8% 61 6056 
B. FT. VG, BA GE. .ccecccoccee 3410 35 23 
Bt. W. & Dem. CUF..ccccccccoes 400 4654 4634 
SS 335 ll 
I masiccccescecse. aces 1000 OM M4 
Mlinois Central................ 

Iad., B. & W....... 

Kingston & Pem 


Lake Erie & W 


Minn. & St. L. pF......ccccces 11% 31% 4 2 
Missouri Pacific............... 38,340 10046 9554 MY 
Mo... Ham. B TOR. .ccccccsescccs 6,870 254 26 2634 
Mobile and Ohio.............. 100 13 13 13 
Morris & Essex................ 67 1373g 137g 187K 
Masia... BO. Bb. Tascccccscscovcee 1400 79% 178 73 
Pr Ms neccccdececes cues 9,560 78 My 7 
New York Central............ 5,395 110% 10844 10954 
ee Se 89,960 4644 43% 45 
AS Ot eee 46 220 21546 216 
Whe Bo Cs BOG, Ban. ccccccccoses 1910 18% 16% 18 
N. Y., C. & St. Ls. ph..cecccccce 2,30 31% 80 31% 
AAS) See 98 -109 107g 107% 
oe OO rere 42,745 32 Dg 30% 
N. V., Le. B. & W. Bb. .cccccccce 90 We GIy 674 
Wie: Mag EE. Wrcennscdcscnsce 880 10% Re = 
Ss S ) 5 Serre 1% Oe @ 29 
Norfolk & West. ............. KO 18 16g 16K 
Norfolk & West. pf............ 9,511 4556 4236 4284 
Northern Pacitic.............. 8,075 2 2556 =268%4 
North. Pacific pf............... 16,777 «55 51 5214 
Olio Southers.......0. os.cccee 600 13 134 «(13% 
ae 5,150 304 2 27% 
ee 100 2 rif ri 
Ont. & WestePM......ccccccccce $91 18% m% 
CP ape cccsecasssccdens 75 «45 40 40 
Oregon R. & Nav...........00 1,635 95 90 9 
ee 3% We @Wye i@wWK 
Oregon & Trans............... 21,470 26 234 2% 
Pacitic Mall......ccccccscosseee 6,39 4146 84 BK 
Tie = ie Ml tiwatcésdbnadeoes 1,955 26 24 2454 


Pitts. Ia! WME Decsgeveseccsece Be) | 1h) eh) | 
Pull. Pal. Car Co...........00. 1,153 151 MM M76 
J) % 1683 163 163 
Richmond & W. P...... ...... 102,890 0% 27 2714 
Rich. & W. P. pl... ccccccccee 1,400 62 Oi ibe) 
SS | ere ee 5586 85 85 
Se isetinsennescnticeton 0 37%) 68 Bg 
Re Bn ae cnciccctccvecess 2,556 Ti 734 7284 
St. L. & S. F. ist pf........... 115 112 12 «6112 
St. P. € Duluth 


eS ree 205 11436 «114 «861143 
SB. Dn, A. & BOR. ..0000.cccceee 300 «18 14¢ 6 
| ne 2,2 2% «= GG 
i ccccsccccce: cescs 13,000 28% M56 «27 
Whee PAGES. .occcccccccccccce 12,340 56g Sg O55 
ie ie BE recececcesevecess 2.20 16 73 vb) 
OS |) ee 3400 18% 17% 17% 
Wo Bt... SP. 8. ...cccccccecs 2775 34 31 3% 
We ES Mears iccacenseseed 271,010 7% 16 796 
Wheeling & L. E..... ......... 14,020 4755 4416 4736 


U. S. BONDS, 

The demand for government bonds was 
light, but prices were firm. The follow- 
ing were the closing quotations: 

Bid. Asked. 


434s. 1891. Registered..... . ........... 108 10844 
(4p, 1891, Coupon... ..........0006 2s 108 108% 
40, TW, Remletered..........000.cccccces 12434 L434 
i, Io cnc ons cdvewscnsene a 125 125% 
Currency te, 1805............... Brewed 122 eae 
COG GD, Fie cccccccnccancce co os 124 
CI A id isin niens. ccosedvades 177 
ROT ss cca dcccsodecacaaen 129 
ke eee 150 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $1,058,300. Thesurplus now 
amounts to $4,154,300. The changes in 
the average show an increase in loans of 
$2.604,000, a decrease in specie of $485,- 
900, a decrease in legal-tenders of $1,001,- 
800, a decrease in deposits of $1,600,600, 
and an increase in circulation of $3,600. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 





tions of bank shares : 
™ Asked Bid. Asked. 
America.. -170 padtesn Square: 400 105 
American Ex.. °114086 M42 | Mechan: 171 
Bowery Nat...... 20 = = 
= 145 
270 121 
1%5 _ 
= p>) 
135 - 
18 = 
pa | (0) «s 























— |New York Co.... -- 
— |N. Y. Nat'l Ex... 128 
46 “SARS pa 14 
es 142 
a i =a 
a 128 
145 120 
16 - 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market was weak 
and the posted rates for sterling were 
reduced to $4.80} for 60-day bills and 
$4.84 for demand. On Saturday actual 
business was done at 4.792@$4.80 for sixty- 
day bills, $4.833@4.84 for demand, $4.84} 
@$4.84% for cable transfers, and $4.78}@ 
$4.78% for commercial bills. Continental 
was dull. Francs were quoted at 5.263@ 
5.26} for long and 5.238@5.23% for short; 
Reichsmarks at 94@94}, and 945@94%, and 
Guilders at 393 and 40}. 

FINANCIAL ITEM. 


We have received from the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Bureau of Kansas 
City, Mo., a comparative statement of 
the results in different lines of business in 
that city for the first six months of 1887. 
It shows a most wonderful increase in 
business of all kinds. The bank clearings 
increased about $69,000,000; sales of real 
estate, $24,000,000; post-office receipts, 
$36,000,000. During the first six months 
of the year about $2,000,000 were invested 
in manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises; two new railroad bridges are be- 
ing built across the Missouri River; build- 
ings to the amount of about $12,000,000 
are in process of erection, and the munic- 
ipal debt of the city has been reduced 
from $1,420,180.82 in 1875 to $723,444.93 
at present. The city offers unusual in- 
ducements to manufacturing and mercan- 
tile enterprises. The Secretary of the 
Bureau will mail a list of ‘‘ Offers and In- 
ducements” to any one who will write 
him for them. The above facts and fig- 
ures are certainly very remarkable, and 
will serve to open the eyes of Eastern 
people to the fact that the West is very 
much alive. 








[From the Charleston, S.C. News and Courier, Aug. 
23d, 1887.) 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


STX MONTHS OF FIRE. 


A RECORD THAT POINTS TO THE NECESSITY 
OF INSURING RISKS IN STRONG COMPANIES. 
THE publication: of the statement of the 

Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 

Hartford, Connecticut, is a reminder of the 

almost unprecedented destruction of proper- 

ty by A fire during the past six months end- 


— une. 

his first half year may be said to have 
literally gone down in flame, for the losses 
during this period aggregated the enor- 
mous amount of nearly sixty millions of 
dollars (60,000,000). Of this fearful waste 
by fire the insurance companies have been 
compelled to bear a very large percentage, 
and the opening of the second half year is 
anything but encouraging, for the losses 
thus far for July and August are excessive. 

This heavy and continuous drain upon 
their resources will test to the utmost the 
financial ability of the strongest of the fire 
insurance companies, for in their semi- 
annual report, Ist July, 1887, many of them 
show disbursements in excess of receipts. 

Now, in view of these startling facts, the 
great ‘desideratum of the insuring public 
should be to find a company that combines 
extensive business with conservative man- 

agement, and great financial ability with 
i eral dealings to policy-holders. All of 
these can be found in the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, The shield of this great company bears 
the legend: “Flammis qv correpta rvvnt 
renovare conamvr,” and in its endeavor to 
faithfully fulfill the obligation therein im- 
plied, it has contributed, as its share in the 
——— of losses in all the great fires that 
ave occurred during the past three-fourths 
of a century, as follows: 1835, 
360,000; 1845, New York, $70,000; 1846, St. 
Johns, N. F. -» $60,000; 1846, Nantucket, $54,- 
000; 1866, Portland, $151,000; 1871, Chicago, 
nearly $2,000,000; 1872, Boston, nearly $500,- 
000. During the period from 1810 to 1887 it 
has paid for losses over $32,000,000, 

And to-day it is stronger than ever. Its 
assets on the Ist of January, 1887, were 
$5,055,946.45, and its net surplus, after pro- 
viding for every possible claim, including a 
heavy reinsurance reserve, was "#1, 789,986. i. 
nearly 50 per cent. more than its capital, 
larger proportion, we believe, than that of 
almost any other of the great agency com- 
panies. Its stock is held at $290, with a par 
valuation of #100. It has passed through the 
fiery ordealof the past six months with an 
increased business, and after providing for 
every possible contingency and paying a 
semi-annual dividend of 10 per cent. it 
has carried the sum of $100,000 to its sur- 
plus account. Such, in brief, is the history 
of this great institution and the moral of 
the story can be supplied by all who seek in- 
surance that insures. 


New York, 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
ing securities furnished on request either personally 
or by mail. * 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat Ireland, ee Continent, Austra- 
a and West Indies 


Issue commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
SST WEE. THIS COUNTRY. EUROrE AND BRIT- 

H AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROW, “SHIPLEY & CO0,, Londen and Liverpool. 

United States Government Financial Agents. in 

England. 


Vermilye & Co., | 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOK CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS KECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


SIGHT. 
6 FARM MORTGAGES 
Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. 6 yrs’ 


” experience. 
NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North DakotaLoan &Trust Co. 


OULFRED DICKEY V1. V.P. & Treas. Jamestown, | Dak. 


Asuras HOU SEO eng 
ENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
18 AND r BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 
a allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 
ma 





Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Byewt 
sions, and Petroleum for investment or on mar gin 
Private wire to Chicago, Boston, and Philade phia. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co., 


ISSUED BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


Nassau St.. corner of Wall. 


SMITH & JACKSON, 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Ad EA 


AND MINERAL IL 
alty ® buying and sellin: 
e have also g bargains 


ante ttn x —" iron 
city lots, and 


acreage near the city of Duluth~ Particular attention 
ce 


puid to non-resi ts and corr 








THEO. 


(for 12 years Postm aster) 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
127 West Gth Street, Kansas City, Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes, Send for pamphlet, 
“Information to investors. 


Qquitabie| 


Paid in eaahy Subscrived...... S2, £7303: 38 











Bearing 6 per on running ten years, and based ex- 
clusively upon Western Farm Mortgages, held in trent 
by the American Loan and Trust © a ny of New York 


for the benefit of the bondholders. eir safety, time 


to run, and rate of satorest ake ‘hem the most desir- 
able inv estment now offered. 
GUARANTEED orn Be x MORTGAGES, 


NEW YORK, 206 Bra 7 | PHILAD 112 S. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23’ Court St. | KANSASC TY 7thaDe- Sts 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET 


J. B. TABOUR, 


ESIDENT #0 YEAR 


325 REAL ESTATE AND LOANS Minn. 


References: The Security Bank of Minnesot2; Presi- 
flent Hennepin County Savings Bank; Cashier C jtizens’ 
Bank. Correspondence solicited. Money Loa ned te 
net 7 7 and 8 per cent. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 
IN 
DULUTH REAL ESTATE 
AND 
VERMILLION IRON LANDS. 


Address J. H,. SHARP, 
Duluth, Minn, 





A. §. HATCH & CO,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and seld on commission at the New 
York Stock Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. . 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 





NORTSERY ee ey RAILROAD COMP ANT, 
7 BROAD STREET, NEW 


AUGUST po ‘ist. 


OFFICE OF TH t 


SIR:— 

The Board of Directors at their Meeting neld on 
the 16th of June, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution 


“ Resolved, That Robert Harris, Frederick Billings, 
August Belmont, Benjamin P. Cheney and Charles 
B. Wright, be and they are hereby appointed a Com- 
mittee to issue to the stockholders a circular request- 
ing the designation by them of the said Committee, 
or a majority of them, as proxies,to vote at the next 
Annual Meeting of the stockholders on the 15th day 
of September next, and at any adjournment thereof, 
for the election of Directors of this Company to serve 
during the ensuing year, and on all questions and 
business lawfully coming before the meeting.” 


In compliance with the resolution, we send you the 
inclosed proxy and request you to date and sign the 
same and return it by mail in the inclosed envelope 
without delay. 

ROBERT HARRIS, 
FREDERICK BILLINGS, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
BENJAMIN P. CHENEY, 
CHARLES B. WRIGHT. 


‘REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The National Bank of the Republic 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY, 
On June 15th, 1884, and August 1st, 1887. 
RESOURCES. 


June 15th, 1884. Aan 
Loans and Discounts. ..$3, 259, 523 3Y $7,436, 
"200/000 00 





United States Bonds.. 00 ),000 a 
Other Bonds............ 124,862 50 496.380 25 
*Banking House........ 600.000 684 1 
Exchanges........ ..... 2,006,492 89 1,108,401 42 
Due from Banks........ 445,571 15 771 
Specie and Legal-Ten- 

ders . 436,128 "7 2,585,777 58 





$7,170,378 50 $13,407,919 49 
LIABILITIFS. 
June 15th, 1884. Aug. Ist, 1887 


Capital . . Bi 00 $1,500,000 00 
Surplus and Profits. . . 668,530 54 724,215 54 
Circulation. ma ,000 00 200 00 
Deposits. . | 4,822,042 96 11,141,508 95 





$7,170,878 50 $13,407,919 49 
JOHN JAY KNOX, President, 
E. H. PULLEN, a 


* One-half ‘“‘ United Bank Building,” 
ner Broadway and Wi Wall Street. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKINGCO, CO. 


Ca ital stock spat Up 
“ ENT. Graber Montoker 


Interest p paraiso at 4th Nat'l Feak, N.Y. 
Guaranteed First Mortgages. anized 3875. 
Under same supervision as et o rings Banks, 
Regularly Examine: by the State Ban loners. 
vena in Hartford, trustee, Bend ‘mmeabnere 


(2 « GOLD R% 


annually 5 and 


Ist MORTGAGE | ‘LOANS 


Interest and principal guaranteed on 7 
lute satisfaction in every e*se. 8% tome on sc eanue, aty one 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the loan. 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchange, or at 
1d own bank. Nothing saferor more desirable. Send or map. 
10% in advance on six and nine months’ Loans. Security 


“=r' Ness County Bank, « 
N.C. Merritt, President. —— NESS — Kansas, 


For aap, loan and full information, app! to Hastern 
ATER 8T., BOSTON, Mass. A. E. ALVORD, Man, 
Twi ill call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. } 








6% and 8% MORTGAGES ~ 


On Improved City and Farm Property. 
Ww. S. BRADDOCK, 


No, 24, GERMAN AMERICAN BANK, 
St Paul, Minn, 


“SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank 








Capitand...... scccccccesecrescrcccsescoccscces 50,000 


THE CITIZEN'S BANK, 


ot Minneapolis, Minn. 
DEALS IN 


FIRST-CLASS WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 


STOCKS, BONDS, 
Minneapolis Mortgages. 


Rates from 5 to 8 per Cent. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 





22 (1178) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[September 15, 1887. 








INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 


y) AND HALF PROFITS 
0 


Investment Contracts” therefor by which | agree to 
use my best judgment, buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes and 
assessments, Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 
ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, I take the 
other one-half (1) the profits instead of commissicns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In- 
vestment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
I have never netted the investor less than 15 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
to8 percent. References furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou- 

ms collected. We have avery large list of p property 
mn St. Paul and its environs. Keferences: First 
National Bank, St. Paul Trust Co., National German 
Fo he Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, Iowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guaranteed lowa Mortgages, alac 6 per 
= ten-year debentures (its own obligation) secured 
by first mortgages deposited with the American 
Loan and Trust Co,., of New York. Abundant 
references. 





Mortgage Bankand tay estment Co,.of Dak, 


At Ipswich, Dakota. Capital stock $500, 00¢ W. Will issue 
time certiticates of deposit and allow 12 per cent. in- 
terest, and deposit farmers’ notes secured by mort- 
gages as collateral. Write for names of gentlemen re- 
siding near you for whom it has made investments as 
reference. E. A. MEARS, President. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Mata Biiahed..ccecccccscccccccscccce 


REAL ESTATE py Watton”? 
PROPERTY RENTED ?21cered 
remittances made promptly. 


TAXES °%4, 


on First Mortgage or aterm of years 
LOANS care fully negotiate d 


PER RCENT 


Per an.um, first mort gages on productive Heal 
Estate, Loans apprev ed by Tocoma National 
Bank BEST OF REVERENCES. EAST AND WEST. Cor- 
respondence Solic itec 

ddress ALLEN C. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


- CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best portions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mortgages on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address, 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

Des Moines, Ia,; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 
Sdward Forsythe, 703 Walnut Street. Phila. 


KANSAS ANVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid-up Capital can pe sem ee $226,000. 00 

Devotes its entire attention to negotiating First Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors 

Absolute Safet 


assessments looked after and 











Good Rates, 


For re ferences and further partic a i. address, 
Ht. E. Ball, ° eo. & . Morrell 1, Vice- Pres’t. 
B. R. W whey “Soc artlett, Ass’t-Sec’ y. 


bi T. B 
3 porns St., Boston, Mass, 


y 4 FARM 
LOANS 


| “as 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON, 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 
Offer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three to five times the amount of 
the loan. Interest 8 Pin sent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interest and prince ipal collected and re- 
mitted by us without charge. 
All loans receive our careful personal super- 
vision, All titles approved 7 our attorney 
Seven per cent. loans on_ choice paqver € Xty prop- 
ory. County and School Bonds for sale. 
arties wishing to make investments can send the 
money direct to the Bank of North America, New 
York, for our credit. Write ee pesSouers. 
Highest references sont an 
HAY DE) Va Die ‘KINSON, 
nkers “Denver, Colo, 


5% GOLD INVESTMENT, 


bentures issed by the lowa Loan and Trust 
Co., principal and semi-annual interest, yable in 
Gold Coin at the Chemical National Bank, New York, 
where the Bonds are well known, are now ‘among the 
most desirable securities offered for investanent, 
ing secured by first meortgage upon — Estate in Iowa 
and Nebraska, worth about three times the amount 
loaned, and steadily increasing in value. Prudent = 
vestors, who look first for safety rather than a high 
rate of interest, should give these debentures a careful 
investigation before investin elsewhere; they can be 
obtained at the Chemical National Bank, Merton, 
liss & Co., and H. Dewing & Son, New York ¢ 
F. A. Smith, N No, 29 Tremont Temple, Boston; i 
Walker, South Berwic i. Payson ‘& Co. 
Portland, Me.; Elliott & 3 Manchester, N. H.; L. 
Dd. Sanford, Bri igeport, © Cc —>' S. South wort , Geneva, 
Y. Lamprecht Brothers & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
For fuller information a ply to either of the above, 
or address the name Office, Des Moines, lowa. Cor- 


ndence soliciter 
J HN M, OW ENS, .. H.A, -COFEIN, 


Topeka, Kan. 


Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


7s ciTy, MISGOUR], 
Cc anteak Polan $1,000,000. 
SUbhda-ckethephareseesoceatecticoseanted 9 
Reserve Liabi ‘iia A AE REE. ss 1 099:800 
Offers its 6 Per Cent, Debenture Bonds’ oO 
$1,000 and $5,000; running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians and vidual Investors, 
Secured by First Mortg: - on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held py - 
Mercantile Trust Company o ew 
c ee Secured also by the entire paid-up yori 
0} 
It_ also x GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
erty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO TRL 
Call at office or write for full particulars to 
JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST co., 


New York City, 2% ae Ryeste y. 
Providence, R, |.. 2 Custom House St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 144 South 4th St. 
London, england, 9% Gresham St. 


FARM LOANS 


SECUREDBY FIRST MORTGAGES 
a _ > wane 


fol 
and ..- GOV SRNMENT 





fears’ + &S - e> oll , MS Lost a D. 

‘or any customer. Best of rererente omens astoability, 
integrity, — financial standing. $F have money 
to loan, write us for circular and a sulars. Address, 


Lebold, Fisher & Co., ankers & Loan Ag’ts 


ABILENE, Kans, 


zpoasion we refer to mee. W. A. Welsher, D.D. 
Bapte st Pastor, Abilene, Kansas, formerly C halrman 
Executive Committee Missionary poaee, and Rev 
W. Goodlin, ex-Secretary, York, Pa 
J. 8. CHIC K, Pres’t Ww. J. ANDERSON, Cc ash. 
W. H. CHIC K, Vice- ‘Pres’t. F.N. CHICK, Ass’t Cash. 
W.’F. SARGEN T, 2d “Ass't Cas a 
National Bank ot poaene say. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 6.000. 
is is the largest Bank and does the largest pusi- 
ness of any bank in this section of the United States 
and receives the accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 
c oo, Manufacturers and individuals on most favor- 
able terms. 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


- Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
aland interest guaranteed, 
Pbver 1,000,000 loaned, Six years’ Expe 
rience. Write for Forms, Information and 
References. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CO., 


Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000, Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer Firge Morsege Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed. Alsolw 
and 16 year 6 Per Cent Cold Debentures. 
Kach Series of Debentures of $100,000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by she American Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of N. Y.; so by our paid up Capital and 
Keecte. of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION LLARS, 
Twelve years experience. More than 2,000 investors can 
testify to the promptness, safety and —— of 
their investments. New York Office, way, 
C. C, Hine & Son, fo. Albany, N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
= v. B. — & Co., Agts. ston Office, 34 School Street. 

Send for Pamphlets, Forms and Ful 
| Fm 9 “it Il. PERKINS, Secretary, LAW CK, K. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old — 

Every loan made ts carefull cted by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from t .~- of ice of the Company 
who tis paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
fully reviewed by an officer of the Company before 
loan is approved. Fifteen er, experience; over 
$13,000,000.00 negotiated (wit out loss) for Colleges, 
Savings saan, Interence Co.'s, Trustees and individ- 
uals. Boston i) ce, 46 Congress Street, Geo. M. Stearns, 





Win 6 Ww Philadelphia office, 713 Walnut Street, 
ym. f , Manager. 
° oO) §°| 
60. 0. 
American Juvostmont Nt dee f of 


anne lowa ~aq-y™ h 

capital of $ $600, 000" an $75,000 surplus, wit! 
branches of 

Mortgage Farm Loans in a ‘Minn., Da ae and 
Neb., both Principal and Interest Guara ed, 
Also 6 per cent. ture Bonds count ations of the 
Company), running 10 years, secured ras ng age 
loans, deposited with the Mercantile Tr JOey 
N. also issues Demand Certificates o “Deposit 
4 ‘5 ber cent. interest. Write for pamphlet and refer- 
“Es S. Ormsby, Pres., Emmettsburg, Iowa, 


A. L, Ormsby, V.-Pr., 150 Nassau St.,N. Y. 


DULUTH. 


Write for SpSermnetion as to our 
for non-residents. is beyond 
must become a mt, oo Ly ys te ppantee against loss, 
and will guarantee 8 P profit on the in- 
vestment. Our guarantee is pn Type of references 
given. Mention this paper. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN, 


COCHRAN & WALSH, 


St. Paul and Duluth, Minn. 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans on Improved City Prop- 
erty. Eighteen years’ experience. 


MORTGAGES. 


Choice Mortgages always on hand at the New York 


lans of Investmen 
ispute that Duluth 





office. W. B. MEIKLE, 18 Wall St., New York. 





MINNESOTA MORTGAGE LOANS! 
6% TO 8% 


NET. 
© First National Bank of Anoka, Minnesota, ni jates First Mo’ Loans for non-residents. 
AMPLE secURITY fq PROMPT PAY 3 TS, Goop RA S, Loans range from $300 000 
each. Small loans net lender 7 to 8 per cent., larger loans 6 1 oe. cent. Interest — pS a eA and 
mittes’ without —— Many years’ successful experience. y loan money at 
goodr +, ses. Address 


’ 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Anoka, Mina. 





COMMONWEALTH 
LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital, $ 1 OO,O00O0. 


Issues 6 per cent. debentures penning ¢ 6 and Il years, 
secured by first mortg i on farms and city ie perty 
in Kansas and Missou = in trust by the —— 
Safe Deposit and 5 Com any, B 
for the prenet peyment of the a and pw nat 
of the bonds. These bonds are ai rns the safest and 
best investment offered. Also qanrautes mort- 
gages yissding from 6 per cent. to 7 per cent., interest 
payable semi-annually 

OFFICES: 
No, 131 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston, 


Ne. 111 WEST STH ST., Kansas City. 
__ SEND FOR BOOK TO INVESTORS. 


SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First ! Moytgage Bonds,7 to & 
er cent. Semi-Annual terest, Negotiated 
y the Minneapolis Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pany, in sums of $200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment cf Principal and Interest Coupons, 
teed and remitted to lender withou 
Best Leeasien 2 the Union, 
> Ca pital. Wide connections. Kefer 
to the Congregational st. Send for form, circular and 
references before you invest elsewhere. 


W. B, CLARK, Manager, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Western Mortgages. © Get the Best, 


The Kansas Trust & Banking Co., 
ATPISeN, KAN 
SENATOR TNOALE *President 
Offers guaranteed Bon ds, semi-annual Snapeent cou 
pees pa payable at Chatham "National Bank, New York. 
ured by mortgages on improved farms in Eastern 
eee and Nebraska only. No loans made in the 
extreme West. Ten years’ experience. Highest ref- 
erences. Address KR. M. MANLEY, Manager Eastern 
Office, 187 Broadway, N. Y. 








Commercial. 


RAILWAY DISCRIMINATION. 


JUDGE BRUCE, holding the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the Northern 
District of Alabama, in Samuels and An- 
other v. The Louisville and N. R. Co., 31 
Fed. Rep. 57, laid down the following 
legal propositions in regard to discrim- 
ination by railroad companies: 

1. That where there are two rival lines 
of steamboats on a river plying between 
the same points, and carrying freight for 
hire, both bearing the same relation to a 
railroad company, and both seeking its 
service to foward their freight to the same 
points of destination, and the company 
systematically discriminates against one 
by charging it fifty cents a hundred more 
for freight than the other, it is liable to 
damages at the suit of the line so discrim- 
inated against. 

2. That the fact that the higher rate is 
not unreasonable does not affect the fact 
of discrimination. 

The ruling of the court in this case, 
though not formally based upon the In- 
ter-State Commerce Law enacted by Con- 
gress, accords with the provisions con- 
tained in the third section of the law. It 
is a settled principle of law that railroad 
companies are common carriers, engaged 
in a quasi-public function, and that they 
have no right to make any unjust discrim- 
ination in the performance of this func- 
tion. Judge McCrary, in the case of The 
Southern Express Co. v. The Memphis 
Railroad Co., 8 Fed. Rep. 802, held as fol- 
lows: 1. A railroad company is a quasi- 
public corporation, and bound by the law 
regulating the powers and duties of com- 
mon carriers of persons and property. 2. 
That it is the duty of such a company, as 
a public servant, to receive and carry 
goods for all persons alike, without in- 
jurious discrimination as to rates or 
terms. 

Judge Baxter, in Hays v. The Pennsyl- 
vania Co, 12 Fed. Rep. 311, said: ‘*‘ The 
defendant is a common carrier by rail. Its 
road, though owned by a corporation, 
was, nevertheless, constructed for public 
uses, and is, in a qualified sense, a public 
highway. Hence everybouy constituting 
apart of the public, for whose benefit it 
was authorized, is entitled to an equal and 
impartial participation in the use of the 
facilities which it iscapable of affording. 
Its ownership by the corporation is in 
trust, as well for the public as for the 
shareholders; but its first and primary ob- 
ligation is to the public.” 

These cases, like many others to the 
same effect, proceed upon the assumption 
that Railway and Steamboat companies 
are common carriers, and subject to the 
regulations of law that apply to such car- 
riers,and that unjust discriminations in 
rendering this service to the public are 
notlawful. All such companies would do 
well tobear this in mind, and regulate 
their practice accordingly. The fact that 
they own the property used in the busi- 
ness does not change the principle of law, 








REVOLUTION AT THE SOUTH. 


Mr. Henry W. Grapy, in a speech 
which he recently made to the farmers 
assembled at Atlanta, in Georgia, said: 

‘* There are 230,000 artisans at work in the 
South to-day that were not here in 1880, and 
this does not include the thousands that are 
building new enterprises. We manufac- 
tured last year $213,000,000 worth of articles 
that six years ago we had bought from the 
North or West. In six years following the 
Cotton Exposition of 1873 new cotton mills 
have been built in the South starting 1,000,- 
000 new spindles. The South to-day is wit- 
nessing an industrial revolution for which 
history has no precedent. Figures do not 
measure it and amazement is simply limited 
by comprehension.”’ 

Mr. Grady’s statements show that, since 
the war resulting in the abolition of sla- 
very, an industrial revolution has been 
going on in the Southern States, and very 
greatly to their advantage. We have no 
doubt that such is the fact. Slavery, dur- 
ing the whole period of its existence, was 
not only a crime, but also a curse and a 
blight to the prosperity of the Southern 
States, and was also the chief reason why 
these states were so far behind the North- 
ern States. It enriched comparatively a 
few slaveholders at the expense of the 
general community. 


_ 
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DRY GOODS. 





THE autumn demand in the market for 
dry goods has shown increasing propor- 
tions during the past week, which is al- 
ready in excess of the amount of business 
transacted at the corresponding period of 
last year. There is no boom or unusual 
excitement in the market, but on the 
contrary the progress is quite satisfactory 
and healthy in character, while buyers 
are conservative as wellas cautious in 
their purchases. Reports from all dis- 
tributive centers reflect a similar condi- 
tion, and a general feeling of confidence 
appears to prevail, that a prosperous and 
profitable year will be realized beyond a 
peradventure. The retail buyers that 
are now upon the market are in the best 
of spirits, and are making liberal provi- 
sion for the coming season, though with 
no tendency toward speculation despite 
the scarcity of many fabrics and the cer- 
tainty of a steady market for some time to 
come. The fact that they arein con- 
stant contact with the consumer indi- 
cates their qualifications to form a correct 
estimate of the probable demand for con- 
sumption, which accounts for the general 
good feeling that exists. The main fea- 
tures of the market are substantially un- 
changed. Values of staple cotton goods 
remain firm and the most desirable makes 
of prints, ginghams, dress goods, hosiery, 
underwear, etc., are steadily held by 
manufacturers’ agents because of the 
limited stocks on hand. There is very 
little complaint made on the score of col- 
lections. Merchants are meeting their 
obligations promptly,and notwithstanding 
the stringency there has been experienced 
in the discounting of commercial paper, 
the financial side of the market is in good 
shape and no embarrassments of any con- 
sequence have been heard of during the 
week. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS, 


The dealings in the cotton goods depart- 
ment of the trade have been very. satisfac- 
tory. The purchases have been liberal 
and numerous, while prices have been 
without quotable change. Brown sheet- 
ings and drills are in steady request, and 
bleached shirtings and wide sheetings are 
rather more active. Cotton flannels are 
moving steadily from this market and 
direct from the mills, and leading makes 
continue sold ahead. Colored cottons are 
selling in fair quantities, and such makes 
of denims, ticks, fancy duck, checks, 
stripes, etc., as govern the market are 
well sold up. Corset jeans and sa- 
teens, silesias, flat-fold cambrics, table 
damasks and quilts are in moderate 
demand by package buyers, and the 
best makes are firmly held. There 
was a steady movement in dress 


ginghams on account of back orders, and 
a fair amount of new business was done 
by the commission houses, considering 
the very small stocks of standard makes 
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on hand. Cords were in regular demand, 
but the most attractive styles are well 
sold up by agents. Staple checks and 
fancies are moving steadily, and the best 
makes are in very light supply. Crinkles 
continue in limited request by package 
buyers, and there is a moderate inquiry 
for striped seersuckers by intending buy- 
ers. Jobbers report a satisfactory trade 
in dress and staple ginghams, cords, nov- 
elties, etc., and their stocks are in excel- 
lent shape and by no means redundant. 
Agents report a very fair demand for du- 
plicate parcels of staple and fancy wor- 
steds, plaids, checks, cashmeres, etc., and 
fancy cotton dress fabrics are doing fairly 
well insome quarters. The jobbing trade 
in dress goods continues active, and job- 
bers’ stocks are rapidly nearing the point 
at which reassortments will become neces- 
sary. 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


A noticeable improvement has taken 
place in the woolen department during 
the past week, and large orders have been 
placed for several descriptions of the 
various fabrics presented on the market 
by manufacturers. Quite fair purchases 
are being made on the spot of heavy- 
weight worsteds, cussimeres, overcoatings 
and satinets, with prices but a trifle be- 
low those current during the regular sea- 
son. A good number of duplicate orders 
are being received fur Kentucky jeans and 
doeskins, and the market for those fabrics 
therefore retains a firm tone. Beaver 
cloakings are meeting with very fair sale 
at quite good prices, and some duplicate 
orders are coming in for checks, astra- 
khans, etc. Stockinette meets with good 
sale, and Jersey cloths and eiderdown 
cloth are moving satisfactorily.. Fancy 
dress goods in checks, plaids, etc., con- 
tinue to have satisfactory movement, as 
do also piece-dyed fabrics of most de- 
scriptions, but prices generally are low. 
Flannels, blankets, shawls, etc., are in 
about the same position as heretofore. 
Orders for gauze, Balbriggan and other 
spring underwear are being placed with 
considerable freedom by out-of-town job- 
bers,but local buyers are so busily engaged 
attending to the wants of their customers 
that they have hardly got to work on 
spring goods as yet. The jobbing trade 
in this department continues active, an 
unusually good business being reported 
by the leading houses in this city and at 
distributing points in the interior. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 


THE foreign goods depagtment partici- 
pates in the general activity there is noted 
in the market and the current package 
trade with deliveries on orders involve a 
large quantity of goods such as woolens, 
silks, velvets, linens, hosiery, etc., and 
absorb no considerable portion of the im- 
portations. Current business in wool 
dress fabrics is well distributed over the 
various novelties in plaids, checks, etc., 
and piece-dyed goods, such as cashmeres, 
serges, diagonals, etc., in the popular 
shades. Of piecesilks, the purchases run 
mainly on the finer qualities in both 
blacks and colors. Plain and fancy vel- 
vets, fine velveteens and corduroys move 
fairly but satins are quiet. The trade in 
housekeeping and other linens is fairly 
good. Aside from flouncing widths there 
is little movement of laces. Embroideries 
are quiet. Fairly good orders are being 
secured for light weight clothing woolens, 
and there is more demand from heavy 
weight goods from stock. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1887, compare as follows with the 


same 
period of last year : 

For the week. 1887. 1886. 
Entered at the port... $2,188,170 $2,722,735 
Thrown on market.... 2,359,556 2,701,382 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at tne port... 87.875, 868 83,736,344 
Thrown on market.... 86,909,858 82,979,426 


+> 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
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yHEF P. Robinson Co. 
SS 


Cleanfast Black Stockings 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


A full line of Ladies’, Gents’ 
= Children’s, also Bicycle 
Send for Price- 


t St., Boston. 
07 State Ste» Chicago, 


FELT BRUSH 


ADJUSTABLE CLEANSER 
AND POLISHER. 


f Tift a Broadway; N. 








Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantages over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-lIrritating to 
the Cums, Powdered Ready for use. 


For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or b: me 
tor 80c., by HE HORSEY ar FG UO.,, , Utica, 


James McCreery & Co, 


are now exhibiting their first 
Importations for the Fall Sea- 
son, of Hautes Nouveautes 
in Silks, Velvets and Dress 
Coods. 

ORDERS by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Address 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


New York, 


_—— 


Dr. WARNER'S Health Cadlerweat, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as Warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body mst excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria. 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
a are natural colors ‘and contain no dyes. 

Sth. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 

without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


, FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER _BROS., 359 Broadway, N. “Ve 


_ THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


COMPANY 
eS ee ee 
10na 
AN TEA CO, 
f BEAT aM ndss Vesey St., New York. 


TYPE, — AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO 
“ Strong Slat’’ po and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, et 









MPLETE OUTFITS. 
Engravers’ TURKEY OxWOOD, Machinists 


Rast cor, HTP TOS A OTTO wee, WV 





Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Saturday, Sept. 10th, 1887.] 


COFFEE, 
Focka seeasenneonns pabeiietacadentanal 4 on 
I s\n diava.a claipady des bubs4 a0 5400) SHERRI 
———— Leeeddaspedeoavewese’ ies) ake ass 
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a. S.C | essen BL] 
poung Hyson, x a cee deed heen ¥ 75 
Bech Breakfast, RUE. 
SUGAR 
Cut het Ome, «oi < 5c consuectdece ae 634@6 9-16 
EIA EP a =. 6%@6 9-16 
ES g-gn ccivcaapaelldeetesses @ @6 
Granulated, Standard.............. . 651 
7 eer 
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SAY WO sccccns ccccesnto shouts 5 7-1 
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MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy.........- 52 
ER ee eee 50 1 

Porto. Rico, Fenee, Choice to Fancy ....40 

Arroyo Pe. raxenee éGnbe 0 @2 


Mackerel, fener, ¥ Yo. eA gh bbL. om lbs).... $23 















‘ 1 
Codfish, bonel: one i ‘ten xes, @ Riadeees 556 
Shredded, 1 b Ti b. ESS: -— 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, cane ohne nee “ 
Herring, Medium, scaled, ® box. ........ 
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PorK 
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Sh” eee 13 00 @ 14 50 
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Half bbls. . 4 
Wooden tubs of 60 Ibs aie 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
Shove and Penn., fresh laid.............. Lada <1 
Western, fresh-laid..................... 18}44@19 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice................ 10 @15 
Philadelphia Springs.......... .....+.+- 15 @is 
\, | - aS 0 @il 
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PARKER BROS. cos coed Conn, 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street, 
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Jusurance. > 


TO CLERGYMEN. 


WE print the following circular in full, 
preserving the peculiar grammar and 
punctuation intact: 

MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION, | 

Potter Building, Park Row, New York. - 

New YorK, August 17th, 1887. ) 

Reverend and Dear Sir:—1 indulge the 
hope that my name is sufficiently well and, 
I trust, favorably known to you through 
the religious press and especially the ‘“‘ New 
York Evangelist,’ as to make any further 
introduction necessary on this occasion,— 
you may have read from time to time re- 
ports of my persistent efforts in establish- 
ing greatly needed Christian Missions 
among my poor countrymen, the Huns 
and Slavs, who are scattered in large num- 
bers over the states. Whilst this good cause 
is still having my warmest sympathy, obli- 
gations yet nearer home and closer to my 
heart, are claiming my earnest attention in 
other directions. To be fully explicit as to 
the purpose of this writing, permit me to 
submit the following: Some time ago I was 
induced to-assume the organization and 
management of the ‘‘German Department” 
of this Association; prior, however, to tak- 
ing initiatory steps I considered it advis- 
able to carefully examine the plan of 
the operations of the Association, and 
the character of its business; the result 
of which led me to the conclusion that both 
its system and standing are faultless, and 
worthy of every confidence. As to its 
financial solidity, prosperity and equitable- 
ness, I may safely assert that the Associa- 
tion has no equal among its many rivals. 
Having convinced myself of these facts, I 
decided, with the approval of the directors, 
of establishing Agencies in the principal 
cities and towns of the states, and in order 
to effect this measure in the best possible 
manner, I conceived the idea of requesting 
the Reverend Clergy of my church—Pres- 
byterian—to assist me in finding trust- 
worthy and efficient persons of their re- 
spective congregations, who would be will- 
ing to accept such Agencies, upon such ad- 
vantageous terms as are not known to be 
offered by any other company, on any plan. 
In this connection it would also afford me 
much pleasure to allow a certain percen- 
tage on all the accepted business effected by 
such Agents so appointed upon the recom- 
mendation of Pastors, to be charged against 
my commission account for the immediate 
benefit of their churches. 

In soliciting thus your kind aid, I am 
prompted by no other motive than to strive 
to accomplish one common good purpose, 
viz.: to earn the reward of honest labor, and 
to afford to others equally disposed a chance 
of participating in the benefits of the same. 
May you be pleased to meet my request in 
the same sincere and brotherly spirit it is 
submitted to you by 

Yours very respectfully, 
PAUL O. D’ESTERHAZY, Manager. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, E. B. Harper, President, has, we are 
informed, sent out the above circular 
to Presbyterian clergymen all over the 
United States. The clergymen of other 
denominations will undoubtedly be ap- 
proached later. 

We have heretofore in these columns 
had something to say upon the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, E. B. Har- 
per, President, showing up its peculiar 
methods of doing business, proving that 
it does not furnish life insurance, and we 
believe what we have said has had the 
effect we intended, namely, of warning 
persons who held certificates in that as- 
sociation of the danger they were in by 
longer remaining as members, and in 
warning persons who were seeking for 
life insurance against connecting them- 
selves with it. THE INDEPENDENT having 
been almost the only secular or religious 
newspaper in the United States which has 
criticised the assessment plan of life in- 
surance generally, and the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, E. B. Harper, 
President, in particular, we are inclined 
to think from the figures presented by the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
E. B. Harper, President, in its last annual 
statement to the Life Insurance Depart- 
ment of this state, that what we have 
said has had effect, as evidenced by the 
fact, that during 1886 no fewer than 7,909 
certificates in that association ceased to 
be in force, while during the same time 
the association only issued 14,574 new 
certificates. 

In regard to the above circular, we 





say that Mr. Paul O. d’Esterhazy is 
not ‘‘ sufficiently well” nor ‘“ favorably 
known through the religious press, and 
especially the New York Evangelist”; we 
are also safe in saying that not one in five 
thousand of the readers of the New York 
Evangelist have ever heard of him; this 
fact, of itself, ought to be sufficient warn- 
ing to any Presbyterian clergyman who 
receives this circular to be on his guard and 
let the association with which Mr. Paul O. 
d’Esterhazy is connected entirely alone. 
If the first statement in the circular is 
misleading those following are not entitled 
to credence. What Mr. PaulO. d’Ester- 
hazy says in regard to the “ financial 
solidity, prosperity atid equitableness ” of 
the association amounts to nothing, what 
he says in regard to procuring the as- 
sistance of the ‘‘ Reverend Clergy of my 
church—Presbyterian—to assist me in 
procuring agents to represent the Associa- 
tion,” is of very much more importance. 
If any clergyman of the Presbyterian or 
any other Church has any thought of con- 
necting himself with the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association, E. B. Harper, 
President, we ask him to send to us for 
information regarding it, which we will 
cheerfully furnish. Clergymen, as a gen- 
eral thing, do not have money to throw 
away, and certainly they have no money 
to throw away on assessment associations, 
as the underlying principle governing 
them is as false as that two and two make 
five. 

The association has heretofore loudly 
claimed that one of the reasons why they 
should receive the patronage of the public 
was that they did not pay princely salar- 
ies to their officers, and that their ex- 
penses were confined to the lowest limit. 
Mr. d’Esterhazy, however, states in his 
circular that engagements would be made 
with agents ‘‘upon such advantageous 
terms as are not known to be offered by 
any company, on any plan.” So that, it 
seems that the association proposes to se- 
cure business regardless of expense. 

A matter of particular importance to 
clergymen and others who have any con- 
nection with any Assessment Life Insur- 
ance Association is, that upon the failure 
of any of these associations with which 
they may be connected, the courts have 
repeatedly held that the remaining mem- 
bers are liable for all the debts of the con- 
cern. This of itself ought to be a warn- 
ing to any good business man not to con- 
nect himself in any manner with any of 


them. 
—— ?>-—------ _ 


PLAGUEING INDIANA NOW. 





THE poor, the exetulows,the vicious, and 
the criminal, it is decreed by the laws of 
human life, we shall have always with 
us. The graveyard assessment concerns 
which were made the subject of a legisla- 
tive investigation in Michigan, last winter, 
and were driven out of that state by alaw 
passed in consequence of the investiga- 
tion, have merely done as all other pests 
do when disturbed—‘‘ moved on” just far 
enough to get beyond the present disturb- 
ance. They have gone over the border 
into Indiana, and are as busy as ever. One 
of them—the American Mutual of Elk- 
hart, has by its own showing issued ** poli- 
cies’ on 607 persons, of whom more than 
half have passed the age of 70, and 38 of 
whom have passed 84. A large number of 
certificates—this is the proper word, 
‘policy ”” being widely inaccurate—have 
matured, but on noneof them has the 
named and expected amount been paid. 
So complaints are pouring in upon the 
State Auditor, one woman averring that 
in return for $350 she received $50 when 
she looked for $1,000. This is as usual— 
people expect to put in a hundred dollars 
and take out five hundred, the money to 
come from some mysterious source which 
they never inquire too curiously about. 
The Auditor cannot do anything except 
suggest to the legislature, for existing leg- 
islation appears to be satisfied when the 
managers of these shifty concerns have 


filed articles of incorporatiun and made 
sundry periodical statements. 

It is not a hard matter for these fellows 
to move their “ offices,” and it does not 
hurt their feelings noticeably to make 
them doso. Like insect pests, they rise 
and fly a little, and settle down in as 
soon as the disturbing hand is withdrawn. 
In one respect at least they are a model ; 





their ‘offices ” are very ~ le, and their 
expenses are modest. rdinary desks 
serve their purposes, #, their luggage 
consists of printed stuff which is readily 
duplicated and is probably not always 
paid for. They have no gorgeous “ pala- 
ces,” and are so little cumbered with 
assets that they march easily. Hence 
that is precisely what they ought to be 
kept doing—they should be spurred into a 
constant march. Let state after state 
—_ them by enacting laws with which 

y honest associations can comply, the 
things to be exacted being, first, to make a 
definite undertaking and keep it, and 
next, publicity. When this is done in all 
the states, as it will be, these frauds will 
be denied the indulgence and protection 
of law and will be obliged to operate in 
defiance of law and under cover of 
secrecy. 

oo +> 


NOT MARCHING ON. 


The London Review (insurance) says 
that the Mutual Reserve, etc., E. B. Har- 
per, President, is not making much head- 
way in England, and this is an agreeable 
piece of intelligence. If the concern ever 
had any chances at all, says the Review, 
they would have been quite spoiled by the 
extraordinary documents put forth, pur- 
porting to be financial statements; were 


Mr. Harper a wise man, he would call in 
a junior clerk from the nearest greengro- 
cer’s and produce a_ balance-sheet that 
could be understood by the ordinary 
reader, instead of the present jumble of 
accounts waich he himself probably could 
not clearly explain. According to this, 
the grandiloquent jumbolorum-jigaree- 
polysyllabic style which mystifies and 
confounds the American public does not 
have that effect in England, and Mr. Har- 
per is, therefore, making a mistake in the 
style of bait adapted to an unfamiliar 
fishing-ground. he most impudent 
part, adds the Review, is the attempt to 
pass off the Mutual Reserve as similar to, 
or as substantially founded as, the British 
Friendly Societies. That journal belicves, 
as well-informed observers believe here, 
that Mr. Harper’s course is nearly run, 
and it adds: 

‘*As regards the operations of this con- 
cern in England, the officials may probably 
find the £20,000 very useful at some future 
date; but we fear that, when that date does 
arrive, the American policy-holders will 
feel the want of it very badly indeed. It is 
our opinion that the day of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund is almost run, and that the 
society is approaching a period of great 
changes. One thing is perfectly certain, 
that no amount of puffing will ever make 
the company popular in this country, while 
how it hes succeeded in taking in a large 
number of the American people will always 
be a dark and my sterious problem, and one 
impossible of solution.’ 








INS SURANC CE. 


1851. THE 1887. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


36 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera] features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V.B. EDCERLY, President. 


HENRY 8S.LEE, Vice President, 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary. 


New Enaland 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 











Bpocte...- 1§,627,081 25 
Liabilitie StS:$37:255 37 
Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies o pestiees in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are eeoeet to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1 

Cash surrender one it -up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every oT .. icy. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the Now Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
All Pottstes henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years. 
= Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolue securely. combined with the la it liber- 
ality, assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 





THE MUTUA 


Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in al! matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 
cumbered with restrictions as to occupation, residence, 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 


which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1853. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 

Amount, $5,008. Annual premium, $183.05. 
Five-year Pe- 

Additions. 


riod ending 





TP GO FORD ccs.  ceccccccccsccvcccessssasce 588 00 
PUGS BRSNOGE TTAB OB . o.0.0:0 cc0000 .csrcecsccnccocs 109 00 
TERRE BRINE, cc cccccivcsccccscssccesscesconcned $7,859 00 
PGE PE occ evesnccnscconsccctopcccasset :35,000 oo 
Dated Chats PON. c ccc cccccccecvese cocsees $12, 839 00 
RE PIER, oc on cvccscnsictevccccceces 


6,040 65 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received............scessccees $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endownent Ciaims Late- 
ly Paid. 


Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 a well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum Bd $3,025.92, asa single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1li-year Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $5,100. The policies were paid on September 
llth, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,955.54, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 


Additions 


Total additions...... 
Face of policies........... 





Total amount received...........66. seeeec eee $7,956 34 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec. 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutua: Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 






Pre- New In- 
Assets. miums. surance. 
a $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
BB. cccvece cove 86,830,240 15,092,719 28,299,818 
WID..0.00 covcccce 88.212.700 12,687,851 38,304,554 
TEED. 000 cccccces 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
88 5 12,196,624 34,700,755 
12,845,592 2: 

15,457,928 3 s 
380,50) 18,850,258 24,687,989 
BOER. occ wevccscc 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,094 
WE 0s :wdicones 114,151,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low acost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits. 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 

Paid to policy-hold- 
ers for death 
claims, endow- 
ments and pur- 
chased insurances 
and dividends 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
policy-hoiders. 








$14,020,158 41 $13,949,100 48 
13,092,719 $3 14,400,052 13 
12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
12,195,624 62 12,640,112 12 

2,845,592 80 12,848,805 24 
13,457,928 44 13,959,960 51 
13,050,258 48 13,928,062 19 
14,763,901 98 14,402,049 90 
15,684,720 66 13,129,108 74 

$154,840.371 06 $16,427,906 26 


The amount returned is 101 per cent. of that received 
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OFFICE OF THE @@ TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


ATLANTIC| HOME. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, | Life Insurance Co. 


254 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








Wear Saas, Lemna: 179 MONTAGUE 8T., Brooklyn. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com wat 2 18ST, 18 “a 
pany, submit the following Statement of itsafair | Balance May is 5s Seteeibereseie rao 
on the 3lst of December, 1886. Receipts during the year...........+++. aor — 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 7 
uary, 1886, to 31st December, 1886......... $3,209,250 5 | pasa top oliey waka ors RSEMENTS:, 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist Paid rent, Company’s auaates 
MRI IR isso cccvnscacecouaecececes.0« 1,426,049 46 and all’ other expenses....... 204,016 05— $10,578 38 
Total MD eiciiasinion 5 5,951,728 88 
Sastae Press __. ee © Liabilities ‘pe PRE PROT 4.476.161 08 
Premiums marked off from lst January, Seema eeeeen ee Rg Bite 
1886 to 3ist December, 1886................ $3,817,690 80 | ASSEtS..........-cceeeeecesseeseres 
_—__— rt forme tees and E dadowinent ay ag gut Aa 
nuity Bonds . No restriction as en 
homes peldduringthesame travel. Policies paid on presentation of satisfactory 
SEES Ae $2,206,588 68 proofs of death. 
Returns ef Premiums and HAS. A. TOWNSEND po. Cc. Beet, President. 
ice-Presid: 
BI octcccnccecnesecies 841,378 15 CHA er . R. HOLBROOK. Secretary. 


The Company has the following Assets— — 
viz: 


United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,282,375 
Leans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 707,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

GE ED vecccesccescsccesesccscccesces 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Gr ives ccsendcccsctsatescscessesenes __ 285,254 68 68 

RAT wicnsvicscsnecceveteses cteesenscdes $124 444,511 69 6 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 





earned premiums of the Company for the year ending J. M, ALLEN, President, 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- , 5 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 


By order of the Board, 


. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. dies / . 














TRUSTEES: —_—_——- oo a 
J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, THE 
rine  Sived Monae. N 
SAMES LOW, PRED E HCO. MANHATTA 
BERJGMIN RFIELD, JOR SERRE 
BORER OPM ee, 2ante gs P PORES, eee 
J y 3D. LEVE Y. 
OBERT B. MINTU RN JOHN L. RIKER _ OF NEW YORK. 
BOER Oo™ | HypeniOn Sura YEAI 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC BELL, 8. 1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 
CA HAND. err, ANSON W Deo PRD NES. = General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
IAS MAITLAND: ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JNO. EDGA 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BUS ed OHNSON, | jiberal compensation will be given. Address, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HEWLETT, JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
GEORGE H. MACY J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President 8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
r 
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United States 


| LIFE INSURANCE CO.. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Organized in 1850.) 


Nog. 261, 262 and 263 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 


A. WHEELWRIGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
WILLIAM T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


J. S. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
CHARLES E. BILL, Banker. 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, Banker. 
P. VAN VOLKENBURGH, Dry Goods. 
* GEO. G. WILLIAMS, President Chemical National Bank. 
JULIUS CATLIN, Jr., Dry Goods. 


Assets, . $5,633,137.83 | Surplus, $1,013,690.04 


SECURITY. INDISPUTABILITY. GRACE. 
_ PROMPT PAYMENT. 


—_—— 


GOOD AGENTS, 
Desiring to Represent the Company, are invited to address 
J. 8. GAFFNEY, Superintendent of Agencies at Home Office. 


















Equitable LifeA ssurance Society 


In SURPLUS (namely the excess of accumulated funds 
over liabilities) ; tn PREMIUM INCOME; in the amount 
of ASSURANCE IN FORCE; in annual NEW BUSINESS, 
the Society exceeds every other life assurance company, and 








may be justly regarded as the largest and strongest organt- 
zation of its kind in the world. 


ASSETS, Fanuary Ist, 1887, . ». » $75,510,472.76 
LIABILITIES, (4 per cent. basts,) . $59,154,597-00 
SURPLUS, (4 per cent. basis,),. . . $16,355,875.76 


Surplus, 4%, per cent. basis, $20,495,175.76. 
The Surplus, on every basis of valuation, ts larger 
than that of any other life assurance company in the world. 


OUTSTANDING ASSURANCE, . . $411,779,098.00 
New ASSURANCE, 1886, . . ~ $I11,540,203.00 
ToraL INCOME, 1886, . . . » $19,873,733-19 
Premium Income, 1886,. . . . $16,272,154.02 











Improvement during the Year. 





ucrease of Premium Income... . $2810,475.40 
Increase of Surplus, (Four per cent. basis,) $2,493,030.03 
Increase of Assets,. . » + . » +» $8,957,085.26 


H. B. HYDE, President.© 
W. ALEXANDER, Secretary. J. W. ALEXANDER, V.P. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Has Issued over 40,000 Policies. Has Received for Pre- 





I a oni bisa ae poh bio ddasb oe8te dene Mi eredetdeseetrra ven .. $9,636,244 
Has Paid to Policy-holders. ............c.cccceeeceeceecsaceees 6, $73,947 
Has safely Invested for Policy-holders..................... 2, 312, 544 


Its Ratio of Assets to Liabilities is 121 per cent. 
It Issues the best Forms both of Life and Accident Policies ever 
Issued. 


The limits of travel and residence comprises practically the civilized portions of 
the Globe. 


ACCIDENT POLICIES FOR $10,000. 
GIVING 


$10,000 in event of Death. $5,000 for Loss of a Hand or 
10,000 for Loss of two Feet. 5,000 for Loss of both Eyes. 
10,000 for Loss of two Hands. 2, 500 for Permanent Pisability. 
10,000 for Loss of Hand and Foot. 1,250 for Loss of one Eye. 


50 a Week for Disabling Injury. 
Policies for a less amount, with proportionate benefits. 
JAMES S. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8S. WINCHESTER, Vice-President 
ROBERT E. BEECHER, Secretary. 
CORPORATE GUARANTEE, 


AMERICAN) Continental 


NO. AO ROADWAY. (Fire) Insurance Co. 








Net Surplus Pt Cot § aR ng = Brood bh § Montague 

pearned premiums and other Buildings: and No. 106 Broadway 

Reserve for re-insurance.....82,383,800 53 
eR a= ae 894,076.03 ee ae 
THE BOARDOF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: Reserve, ample for all claims. = — — 
as & cas end oO Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000, 

 pahameeaemcraeed | epee 1,374,856 93 
nanaiee rE lt gees out: | Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 
nn wM, "ao CROLIUS, Secretary. This company conducts its business under the Re- 





strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 





DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECE, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY. 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. ee wee Ss 
i 00 de P 





JNO. L. 
. B. CHITTENDEN. WILLIAM BRYCE 
Cash Capital. ....ccccsecccccccces cosccscsccccce w “SWAN , HENRY F. SPAULDING 
iy - >: '- 4 pepeeepecbpnemngmpaasiemenen o HENRY C. BOWEN RICHARD A. MCCURDY 
BME QI CIAEEAB. co ccccccccsccces 06 -cescccccs em ¥ AURELIUS B. HULL, JOHN H 
DUFUR... cccccccccccccccccccscce coces .coccccece 552,87 ODORE F VAIL JOHN H PARLE, 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. 82.,01.868 @ | BUECDOKE | DS. WMH HURLBUT, 








JOHN CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN 
WASHINGTON | sities,  tuuegmanl: 


. L. . 
E. W. CORLIES. J. D. VERMIL 
Tae, Tes. CO, Or aw rome. | (arte. {OMe 
Ae ’ Pes resident, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAY on. TURNURE 
In this company policy- A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ t 

holders have the advan- | B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
tage over those of all CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends te 
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Old and Young. . 


DO YOU RFMEMBER? 
BY CASTA FORT. 


Do you remember, in the beginning of our 
friendship, 

How seeming small the bud? till in one 
sudden hour 

A moonbeam sliding from a window touched 
it? 

And the bud waxed, and opened into glori- 
ous flower— 

A quaint white blossom, wondrous sweet! 


Do you remember all the walks we had 
together? 

In winter afternoons, pacing the narrow 
town— 

Or by the basins with the high piled timber, 

Or over flat salt marshes, reaching to the 
distant Down, 

Marked by low wind-blown bushes. 


I do remember that whate’er the subject 
touched on 

Your view was best. 
sometimes to find 

How faithfully I cling to your traditions, 

Giving the world only a pale reflection of 
your mind, 

Like stars seen in a mirror. 


I start and smile 


Do you remember, when the rain storm 
spoilt our sketching, 

We found a hollow in the chalk 
crumbling side. 

And made atent of your big white umbrella 

To creep beneath, and so lurk dryly, till the 
restless tide 

Came lapping softly to our feet? 


cliff’s 


Do you remember—do these old memories 
bore vou? 

This litany, I chaunt when I am feeling 
blue? 

Do you remember last July, one Sunday 
morning, 

How a lark sang? and how the sun shone 
when we two 

Sat ’mid rank grass and pale sea-flowers? 


Do you remember—ah! you are so distant 
from me 

I may say this—the whisper cannot reach 
your ear— 

I know you do remember that late lovely 
evening 

When by the wayside Calvary we rested, 
dear, 

Leaning against the granite shaft. 


What was it? something from out the per- 
ceptive stillness? 
Some phantom light from out the phos- 
phoric sea 
That flashed and showed as plainly in that 
one brief moment 
All Thad striven to hide from you, as you 
from me, 
And hushed with vague conscience still- 


ings. 


Do you remember that you stooped and 
kissed me? 
faithful soul! 

turned away. 
I dared not call you back, for there between 
us, 
Barring our paths, athwart the road, the 
long Christ shadow lay 
Black, in the deepening twilight. 
> 


FOLKS AT ROOD’S CORNER. 


Oh, once only, then you 


BY MRS. S. L. HALL. 

** You hain’t shook it. Mr. Rood.” 

* Je-rusalem ! This is the hundred and 
ortieth time I’ve shook somethin’ to-day. 
You'll be havin’ me take out my teeth 
next and shake them, and they ain’t arti- 
ficial nuther.” (Hers were.) Silas chuck- 
ed over this little hit as he repaired to the 

hed door. Hecame back grasping his 
coat by both shoulders. 

‘¢ This ere shakin’ 
of a game I see the young folks a-playin’ 
down to the village one evenin’,” and 
Silas mimicked and parodied : 


business reminds me 


“Oh! put your overcoat in, 
Oh! put your overcoat out, 
Oh! give your overcoata shake, shake, shake, 

And turn yourself about.” 

‘It’s jest as Almiry used to say,” 
laughed Mrs. Jenks; ‘* you'll never be any- 
thin’ but an old boy as long’s you live.” 

At the mention of Almiry’s name Silas 
turned abruptly and hung his coatin the 
closet under the stairs. The rugged fig- 
ure drooped a little asit crossed to the 
arm-chair in the corner by the stove, and 
a shadow fell onthe merry face. Mrs, 





Jenks was ‘laying the table” for supper, 
and between trips to the pantry her pleas- 
ant, hearty voice went on: 

“If you hadn’t been an old boy she’d 
‘a’ passed away a sight sooner’n she did. 
How you did keep her spirits up ! I never 
see feelin’s like hers. They jest gripped 
that litle feeble body and held it onto 
dear life—braced themselves against the 
very brink of the grave, as you might 
say, and pulled against Death himself.” 

Silas took advantage of Mrs. Jenks’s 
momentary disappearance in the pantry 
to say: 

‘*She was a most uncommon woman, 
Almiry was.” 

Mrs. Jenks reappeared with a custard 
pie in one hand and a plate of doughnuts 
in the other. 

‘** And she knew how you ’preciated of 
her, too. That helped her to live ’most as 
much as your spiritsdid. Men in general 
hain’t an idea how it heartens upa woman 
to know she’s ’preciated, and her doin’s 
thought on. It warn’t long after I come 
here that Almiry says to me one evenin’ 
when we was sittin’ here awaitin’ for you 
tocome back from the store, says she, ‘ I 
don’t believe I ever made a batch of bread 
that he didn’t praise it, and everythin’ I 
did was always jest right.’ She was sort- 
er murmurin’, you know, because she 
was sick and couldn’t wait on you no 
more. And says she, ‘ I want to die first. 
I couldn’t live without him. If he should 
go first ’twould be jest like leavin’ me out 
on the north side of the hill pastur’ in the 
worst snow-storm you ever see. I couldn’t 
stan’ it.” And no more she couldn't,” 
added Mrs. Jenks, straightening a knife 
and fork, and moving the pie a little near- 
er to Silas’s plate. 

These maueuvers enabled the widower 
to draw the back of his hand across his 
eyes, unseen by his housekeeper. His 
heart swelled at this posthumous evidence 
of his wife’s loveand confidence. He had 
been very tender of ‘‘ my woman,” as he 
yenerally called her. The words were 
always spoken so deferentially, so gently, 
that they sounded like ‘‘My love,” or“My 
queen.” She had always been delicate. 

‘+ Folks said I was a fool to marry her.” 
Silas had spoken these words to the min- 
ister, as they sat together in the desolate 
kitchen the day after the funeral. 

‘* They said she was weakly and sickly 
and would always bea drag on me, and a 
hindrance. They advised me to look to 
Reby Thompson, she was a girl with 
muscle and energy enough for three, and 
a mind of her own; why, she’d actually 
save me one hand in hayin’ time; but they 
was frank enough to say that I'd have to 
look sharp to my pantaloons or she’d bea 
wearin’ of ’em, for she was a masterpiece 
for bossin’ everything and everybody. 
That didn’t scare me none. I hadn’t 
broke half a dozen colts without findin’ 
out I had consid’able grit. I never looked 
at Reby Thompson twice. I wanted less 
muscle and more feelin’s. Folks said 
Almiry was too meek and quiet for a big 
blusterin’ feller like me; but you. jest 
oughter seen that little woman’s spirit. 
Anythin’ mean, or underhanded, or op- 
pressin’ would set her allin a blaze. She 
caught a boy once a tormentin’ a kitten. 
That boy hain’t forget yet—and it’s more’n 
twenty year ago—the feelin’ of her hand 
on his arm and the flash in her eyes. Her 
face was really terrible for a minute. Her 
indignation was always the righteous 
kind that the Bible allows—and that don’t 
come back on you, you know, to hurt 
yourself more’n it does other folks.” 

With this bit of moralizing Silas came 
toa full stop. After a short silence the 
minister prompted: 

‘* Well, you married Almira.” 

‘* Yes, and it warms me now to remem- 
ber how happy she was, and how well she 
gotto be. For seven year or more she 
was as chipper as any woman, and then 
one winter she took cold and never really 
got overit. Folks said she’d go right off, 
‘cause she was naturally so weakly; but 
they was poor prophets. She was spared 
tome twenty-three years more, and warn’t 
laid up for good till about two year 
ago.” 

There was another pause, while the min- 
ister gazed into the fire and thought of 
this man’s tender care of his wife. He 
had been an observant friend in this 





farmfouse for fifteen years, and of the 
years before others had told him. There 


was not a homelier man for miles around 


than Silas Rood, but the moment he 
spoke you forgot everything but his won- 
derful voice. What prayers his were in 
the weekly ‘‘school-house meetin’s,” the 
sweet humility of his attitude, the quaint 
phrasing of his petitions, the tenderness 
of his pleadings in behalf of. sinners, the 
joyful notes of his thanksgivings, the 
lowly penitence of his heart—with that 
rich, melodious voice thrilling and melt- 
ing you! 

** It must have been his voice that won 
Almira,” thought the minister in the si- 
lence that had fallen upon the lonely 
kitchen. But he knew, too, thatit was 
his great, generous soul, and his tender, 
loving heart that had stayed her life and 
held up her frail hands. Silas had always 
helped about the housework, taking more 
and more upon himself as Almira lost 
strength. With a well, strong wife he 
might have laid upa snug sum every year; 
but he thought of his gains only as a 
means of increasing his wife’s comfort 
and prolonging her life. In haying and 
harvest times he provided a compe- 
tent woman to do all the work, and at 
other seasons often had her there to 
‘* spell ” his wife, as he called it. Some- 
times, on particularly fine mornings, with 
his men busy in the fields, he would *‘tac- 
kle up,” and give Almira a refreshing ride, 
silencing her remonstrance by a playful 
pretense of ‘* bein’ clean tuckered out 
with work, and she a-grudgin’ him a 
mite of rest!’ How he * putin” when 
he came back—making up for lost time in 
very truth—Almira never really knew, 
though she may have guessed it. 

‘‘Had she been a ‘ drag upon him’?’ 
What would Silas say? The minister 
put the question with a smile. 

Silas had been leaning forward, his 
arms resting on his knees, his fingers 
locking and unlocking ; but at this strange 
question he suddenly straightened him- 
self, and turned a sharp look upon the 
ninister’s face. The expression he saw 
there disarmed him. He sank back into 
the old dejected attitude. When he 
could steady his voice he said : 

‘* You know somethin’ what she was to 
me, but there was a great deal that folks 
didn’t know. She seemed to cling to me 
like a little tender vine, and I was dread- 
ful ’fraid I was too rough and odd for her. 
Then agin I'd think that perhaps them 
very things give her a better hold on me. 
And all the time that she was a-clingin’ 
to me, I was a-restin’ my whole weight 
onher! Yes, sir, I jest lay down on that 
littie woman’s helpin’ love and never- 
failin’ common sense. "Twas wonderful, 
the jedgment she had about everythin’. 
Why, I couldn’t feel to set hayin’ time 
unless she had a look at the grass, too, 
and give her opinion. My farmin’ hain’t 
seemed to ’mount to much since she was 
laid up and couldn’t be ’round lookin’ into 
things with me. And as for goin’ on 
now”— The silence, and the locking 
and unlocking fingers, were eloquent. 
The listener was deeply touched. 

“*A dragonme’! Folks didn’t know 
what a mighty liftin’ power she had. All 
that’s good in me—and it ain’t as much as 
itoughter to be—is owin’ to her.” 

Two years before Mrs. Rood died, Maria 
Jenks had come to keep house. She was 
Almira’s cousin. They had played to- 
gether as children, and had grown up 
side by side. Maria married Reuben 
Jenks and went to Blackdun to live. 
About the same time Almira and Silas 
Rood came to the farm at ‘‘ The Corner” 
—‘* Rood’s Corner,” oftener called. 

Reuben Jenks had proved an unworthy 
husband and citizen. He slipped away 
under cover of darkness one night, and 
basely deserted both wife and township. 
Neither mourned hisdeparture. Neither 
had seen him since. 

Maria wasa strong, active woman, with 
a pleasant breeze of business about her, 
and brimming with good spirits and hu- 
man kindness. She had a_ wholesome 
effect upon the invalid. It was a luxury 
to her to see the housework dispatched 
so easily and promptly, and a great relief 
that Silas was no longer obliged to mold 
bread and do the sweeping. As for Silas, 
natural chivalry prompted him to do the 





churning for Maria, and to “ keep his 
wood-box religion goin’.” 

As he explained: ‘‘ My father used to 
talk about some folks havin’ ‘ horse-tail 
piety ’—you’ve seen a horse careenin’ 
around a lot, flourishin’ his tail like all 
possessed and makin’ a sight of show ?— 
well, I think the opposite kind might be 
called wood-box religion—plenty of wood 
and kindlin’s in the box handy, and not a 
Sabbath-day’s journey outside some- 
wheres.” 

Maria was a woman militant, and her 
arch-enemy dirt and all its kindred. She 
had a way of shaking everything that 
amused Almira and provoked innumer- 
able jokes from Silas. Her room was up- 
stairs, over their bedroom, and every 
night they could hear her shake out of 
the window every article of clothing she 
had worn through the day. 

In the morning they knew when it was 
time to make the kitchen fire by the 
sounds of snappiug and flapping over- 
head. 

‘* What a sight of dust must have set- 
tled on them things over-night!” Silas 
would say to his wife. 

But it was not until after Almira’s 
death that Mrs. Jenks exhibited her full 
powers in this line. She had been 
thoughtful of Almira’s position as mis- 
tress of the house, and considerate of her 
nerves. She knew she could not do a 
kinder thing for the invalid than to tone 
down her own superabundant activity. 
The semi-annual house-cleaning was dis- 
patched so quietly and quickly, with so 
little interference with the invalid’s ways 
and notions, that Almira never suspected 
the amount of repression involved. 

When Mrs. Jenks became sole proprietress 
of the premises, she let out all her pent- 
up forces and entered upon a very jubilee 
of sweeping and dusting and shaking. 
She was as considerate of Silas as she had 
been of Almira. No confusion ever an- 
noyed him, because always relegated to 
such times as found him in the fields or 
away from home. But he saw quite 
enough to understand the general drift of 
things. He was a fun-loving man, and 
would sometimes be seized with a shak- 
ing mania equal to Maria’s. But when he 
found out that his excellent housekeeper 
really wished him always to shake his 
overcoat after a ride and to knock his 
boots together, out in the shed before 
putting them away, he good-humoredly 
conformed. And having been himself a 
housekeeper so long, he could appreciate 
the advantage of leaving superfluous dust 
outside. 

Mrs. Jenks was in her element on that 
day, once a month, when she marshalled 
the attic forces for an airing. 

** Ain’t you ’fraid you'll be struck with 
shakin’ palsy, as a jedgment on you for 
pesterin’ things so?” asked Silas, ducking 
his head to escape the flying arms of an 
old coat, one of along line of garments 
fluttering in the May wind. 

“Tt don’t look like it, does it?’ con- 
fronting him with her rosy face and stout 
figure. 

‘No, it don’t,” admitted Silas; ‘‘ but 
you know jedgment falls somethin’ like 
lightnin’, takes a sound tree as well as a 
rotten one.” 

The house had been a subdued place for 
so many years, that the stir and alertness 
of it now were agreeable to Silas, and 
lightened not a little the loneliness of life 
without Almira. He was amused con- 
tinually. As he said, ‘‘ Maria carries on 
in the house in winter, and in summer she 
wrestles with all out-doors. I suspicion 
that she wipes off every blade of grass in 
the yard with adamp cloth—looks as if 
she did, anyway, and I’ve seen her wash- 
in’ the rose bushes.” . 

It was thirty years since Reuben Jenks 
had disappeared, and twenty since it was 
reported that he had died in a distant 
hospital. His wife would gladly have 
believed the news, but she was forced to 
acknowledge that in the nature of things 
it was more than probable he would turn 
up on some occasion when least expected 
and least desired. She grimly vowed to 
be ready for him. 

‘* He ain’t agoin’ to surprise me under 
no circumstances whatsomever.” 

She had worn no sign of her supposed 
widowhood. When the Blackdun dress- 
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maker had remonstrated with her for not 
putting on mourning, she replied : 

“I didn’t see him die, and I ain’t any 
more a widow in feelin’s to-day than I’ve 
been these ten years.” 

She had said to herself : ‘‘ If there’s one 
thing that would bring him back, ’twould 
be the knowledge that I was wearin’ 
widow’s weeds. How he’d rejoice to ap- 
pear and snap his fingers at my crape 
veil! If he’s dead, what should I mourn 
my freedom for? God knows I ain’ sorry 
for that, and I ain’t goin’ to pretend any- 
thin’ else, If he ain’t gone, I can bear it 
ten years longer as well as I’ve borne it 
ten years a’ready.” 

Matters went on briskly at the ‘‘Corner” 
farm until the third autumn after Mrs. 
Rood’s death. (Silas always referred to 
that event as the time ‘‘ when my women 
melted away with the snow.”) Whenthe 
apples and potatoes were all in the cellar, 
and things about house and barn made 
ship-shape generally, Silas had leisure to 
look about him and think what next. Mrs. 
Jenks seemed to be next. She had flirted 
her knitting out of the window prepara- 
tory to an hour’s work before tea. Silas 
had just returned from the village with 
the county paper. He had clapped his 
boots together out in the shed, had shaken 
coat and hat, and now sat warming his 
feet before the shining stove. But he did 
not open the paper on his knee. He 
seemed to be thinking intently as he 
watched his housekeeper replace the nail 
over the sash, and settle herself comfort- 
ably in her rocking-chair. 

‘*She’s a master shaker,” he thought, 
‘*but I don’t see asit hurts her any. She 
ain’t a mite peppery, and she’s economical. 
I don’t believe Almiry’d object. Seems to 
me its kind of natural we should under 
the circumstances.” 

** Any particular news?” inquired Mrs. 
Jenks, innocently looking at him over her 
glasses. 

**T'll see,” said Silas confusedly, hasten- 
ing to unfold the paper. 

That evening, as they sat by the fire 
again, Silas said abruptly: 

‘*You hain’t no doubt, I s’pose, but 
what Reuben’s dead ?” 

**T don’t know as I should doubt it if 
*twas any other man. He never did ac- 
complish anythin’ he was expected to, ex- 
ceptrunnin’ away, and I never could feel 
any ways sure that he’d breathed his last 
breath. I made up my mind, when I 
heard the news that he shouldn’t ever 
surprise me, not if he kept away forty 
years and then come back. If he thought 
he could pester me by appearin’ at any 
particular time, that’sthe time he’ll turn 
up.” 

Silas was much perturbed. It would 
never do to commit himself matrimoni- 
ally with such a prophecy in the air. He 
must find the fact of Reuben’s death first 
of all. 

‘* You don’t know who ’twas brought 
the news, do you ?” 

“Yes, I do. "Twas Ozro Cram. He 
came over from Peltonville sellin’ pota- 
toes, and he asked my cousin Andrew 
Jackson Dobbs if he’d heard the news 
about Reuben Jenks, how he’d been tilted 
out of a cracker team down to Lowell and 
got run over. It didn’t kill him instanter, 
but he died in the hospitel nextday. Ozro 
said he see the account in a news-paper.” 

Maria stopped to count her stitches. 
Silas watched her furtively, but looked 
away when she resumed: 

‘“*IT never took stock inthat story. A 
cracker wagon might know it couldn’t 
kill him. Nothin’ short of a burnin’, 
sinkin’ steamboat in mid-ocean could as- 
pire to make an end of Reuben Jenks— 
and then he’d get off safe. I couldn’t be- 
gin to tell you all the hair-breadth escapes 
that man had while I was livin’ with him. 
Like as not he’ll die of a fever, after all, 
or somethin’ that wouldn’t be no ways 
dangerous toany body else. Reuben was 
made up of contraries.” cs 

The memory of her husband was the 
only streak of anything like bitterness in 
this woman’s nature. Silas said to him- 
self: ‘*Poor creetur’! She must have 
had a tough time with him. Id like a 


chance to show her that he warn’t a fair 
sample.” 

Maria went on knitting vigorously as 
she talked. 





‘Qld Mis’ Dawson said, when he ran 
away, that ’twas a dispensation of Provi- 
dence. If it pleased her to thinkso I 
was willin’ she should, but I didn’t look 
at it in that light. It looked to me like 
a dispensation of the Devil. The whole 
business straight through savored strong 
of brimstone. Mis’ Dawson ‘hoped I was 
resigned.’ In general I don’t think folks 
is called on to be resigned to the Devil’s 
doin’s, but in my case it warn’t no effort. 
I was a sight better off without Reuben, 
but I never wished him dead—I hain’t got 
that on my conscience.” 

‘*How’d you come to marry him?” 

‘“‘T don’t know. I often asked myself 
that question. I warn’t really acquainted 
with him, that’s the gist of it. He worked 
for our folks one summer, and seemed 
a likely sort of fellow. He looked well, 
and talked well, and he behaved steady 
all the time we was keepin’ company. 
My folks didn’t offer any objections, and 
I was jest left to marry him; that’s the 
long and the short of it.” 

Mrs. Jenks knit a little faster, and 
added rather hurridly: ‘‘ If I hadn’t seen 
folks that was all in all to each other, and 
a sight happier for bein’ married, I sh’d 
have lost all faith in matrimony. Reuben 
was a cruel, bad man.” 

This evident allusion to her cousin’s 
happy life warmed the widower’s medita- 
tions as he watched the blaze of the wood 
fire that early November evening. He 
wondered how he could ascertain the 
truth of that report about Reuben’s death. 
To a person wholly unaccustomed to let- 
ter writing it was a stupendous under- 
taking to start his train of investigation. 
For two days he ruminated on the knotty 
questions of how and to whom to write, 
and became so preoccupied and fidgety as 
to attract the attention of his house- 
keeper. She immediately concocted a 
bow] of thoroughwort tea, her unfailing 
remedy for all ills. Silas accepted the 
dose with a violent attempt at unembar- 
rassed pleasantry. 

**T'll go out in the shed, so that I can 
make my worst faces.” 

Once in that refuge, the situation ap- 
peared so ridiculous, that he set the bowl 
on an old table and clapped both hands to 
his mouth to keep from roaring with 
laughter. 

‘* A givin’ me boneset tea to cure me of 
tryin’ to find out if Reuben Jenks is livin’ 
or not! oh, Je-rusalem!” which was the 
only exclamation he ever allowed him- 
self, and then under exceeding pressure. 

He looked about for a place where he 
could pour some of the liquid, then 
changed his mind and put his lips to the 
bowl for a generous draught. 

‘‘T never did deceive a woman in the 
smallest thing, and I ain’t agoin’ to be- 
gin now. I'll take another swallow to 
punish me for even thinkin’ of it. The 
Evil One does seem to be in this Reuben 
Jenks business, as she says.” 

At last a letter was written and sent to 
the Lowell hospital. Silas grew nervous 
as the time approached when he should 
have an answer. Mrs. Jenks steeped more 
thoroughwort, and Silas meekly drank 
the infusion, too anxious now to see the 
ridiculous side of the matter. 

‘*T don’t see what ails you, Silas Rood,” 
Mrs. Jenks despaired; ‘‘ boneset’s always 
. considered very settlin’, but it don’t 
seem to settle you.” 

The next afternoon he said he guessed 
he’d hitch up and ride down to the village. 
Perhaps the ride would do him good. If 
she had a mind to go too, he hadn’t any 
objections. 

Maria was glad to accept this quasi- 
invitation; she wanted some calico for 
aprons, and the allspice and ginger were 
getting low. 

Silas found at the post-office what he 
hoped for and yet feared to get. He 
thrust the fateful missive deep into an 
inner pocket, and drove home in a more 
perturbed state of mind than ever. He 
read the missive out in the barn, before 
he put the horse into her stable. It con- 
tained a copy of the record kept in the 
hospital book, which set forth the nature 
and extent of an accident that befell one*| 
Reuben Jenks, and recounted the symp- 
toms, each worse than its predecessor, 
until theend came, Then there was the 





brief entry ‘‘ Not claimed.” On another 


sheet of paper was a description of the 
man and his clothing, and at the foot of 
the page a few words to the effect that 
this was the first inquiry the authorities 
had ever received concerning the un- 
known and friendless Jenks. 

Silas did his chores and had his supper. 
When he found himself in his com- 
fortable arm-chair by the friendly 
fire, his housekeeper opposite, mak- 
ing one of her new aprons, he drew 
the strange papers from his pocket, 
unfolded them and pushed them across 
the table to her. He watched her curious- 
ly as she read. Mrs. Jenks never made a 
parade-ground of her face whereon to 
marshal her feelings for exhibition. She 
had meant that neither Reuben Jenks nor 
anything concerning him should ever sur- 
prise her, and she betrayed no emotion. 
Her first matter-of-fact utterance discon- 
certed Silas. 

‘* What on earth possessed you to get 
these ?” 

There was no time for evasion or cir- 


cumlocution. He made bold and brief 
answer: 

“Ten.” 

‘* Me?” There was undisguised surprise 


now in voice and look. 

‘Yes, you,” repeated Silas, stumbling 
and tripping through an unpremeditated 
declaration. ‘‘I feel to believe Almiry 
wouldn’t object—it’s natural we should— 
it ain’t good for folks to live alone ”-- He 
gathered nimself for a final effort at co- 
herence: ‘‘ Will you favor me, Maria?” 

The good woman folded her work in 
some trepidation, unfolded it hurriedly, 
and gave it a good shaking, hung it over 
her arm, and took up a candle. 

‘‘T hain’t had time to think,” she said 
abruptly, and went up-stairs to her room. 

Nothing more was said upon the sub- 
jeet until they found themselves ftéte-d- 
téte the next evening. Mrs. Jenks 
plunged at once into her part of the busi- 
ness. 

‘* ve had time to think, and I’m agree- 
ble,” she said, simply. 

An honest pleasure suffused the homely 
face at the other side of the table. It was 
too old to blush, but it wished it could. 
Silas fumbled in his vest pocket as if 
searching for something suitable to say, 
and at last stammered, in that peculiarly 
winning voice of his: 

‘I’m much obleeged to you, Maria, and 
you shall never regret them words, so 
help me God.” 

Involuntarily they both bowed their 
heads in reverent silence for a moment, 
and then Maria said: 

“T’ve summered and wintered with 
you, and I ain’t afraid to trust my happi- 
ness to you.” 

And so the courtship was over, at least 
the verbal part of it. Silas was always 
more a man of action than words. What 
he failed tosay at this time he incorpor- 
ated into extra faithfulness as a shaker. 
He not only shook every inanimate thing 
that could possibly be subjected to the op- 
eration, but he gave himself a good shak- 
ing up, so to speak, 

There was no reason why the wedding 
should not take place atonce. Maria had 
just hung a new brown merino gown in 
the spare chamber closet. They had only 
to ride down to the minister’s house some 
evening, and the knot would soon be tied. 
So Silas asked: 

‘* What do you say to makin’ the parson 
a call the night before Thanksgivin’ ?” 

As once before, Maria was ‘“ agreea- 
ble.” 

The day came, clear and frosty. Maria 
was bustling about, completing prepara- 
tions for the Thanksgiving dinner, and 
shaking things twice over, when there 
sounded a rap on the outer door. She 
opened it. The warm, busy heart within 
her seemed to freeze and stop its beating. 
The wretched, ragged man before her, 
with his sunken cheeks and hollow eyes— 
she knew him instantly. He was, verily, 
her living, worthless husband. She con- 
trolled herself with all the force of her 

strong will. 

‘*Come in,” she said, not unkindly, but 
with a stern face. 

Reuben staggered toachair and dropped 
into it heavily. He was evidently very 





ill. Maria made him a cup of tea, and 
when he had it in his hands she put a 


shawl over her head and went out to the 
barn. Silas was sweeping and dusting 
the buggy, and shaking robes with extra 
thoroughness, in honor of the eventful 
ride. She was close to him before he 
knew she had come. He turned with a 
pleased welcome on his face. Hers was 
pale and set, and her voice hard and 
strained. 

‘* Reuben’s turned up, jest as I prophe- 
sied. He’s in the house.” 

Silas was dumb with consternation and 
trouble. Again it was the woman who 
spoke. 

‘* T wish I could have saved you the dis- 
appointment, Silas.” 

He looked at her wistfully. ‘‘Ain’t it as 
hard for you as ’tis for me ?” 

She drew the shawl closer about her 
face, and hurried into the house. 

That evening she wore her old black 
alpaca dress, and knitted as usual. Silas 
sat by the table, with the county paper 
spread before him, and looked at it until 
bedtime, not knowing that it was upside 
down. The sick man slept fitfully in the 
next room. Silas had generously given 
up his own place that Maria’s duties as a 
nurse might be made as easy as possible. 
He had said Reuben should stay, and he 
would help her take care of him. Maria 
was as just as Silas was generous; she 
had refused to accept wages as long as 
Reuben might stay, and would listen to 
no arguments against her plans. 

Reuben had told his story briefly. It 
was a record of many changes, many oc- 
cupations. 

“Was you ever in Lowell?’ asked 
Maria. 

‘I went through on the train once.” 

She hoped he would never hear of that 
other Reuben Jenks, upon whose death 
she had built such pleasant hopes. She 
had taken her burden squarely on her 
shoulders the moment she recognized her 
husband at the door, and she would bear 
it bravely and patiently to the end. 
Thanksgiving morning she said to Silas, 
as they met in the shed: 

‘*T’ve got one thing to be thankful for 
to-day—I’m thankful Reuben come yester- 
day.” 

‘‘ Maria,” said her friend, laying his 
hand on her shoulder and speaking husk- 
ily, “I ain’t goin’ to hector you with 
words—I ain’t gifted with speech; but I 
want to say, once for all, that I’m more 
sorry for you than I can tell, and that I'll 
stand by you through thick and thin, the 
same’s if I’d married you. I shall be 
givin’ you my sympathy all the time, and 
Ihope you'll understand it if it ain’t ex- 
pressed in words.” 

Maria had stood with downcast eyes. 
She raised them at his last words—clear, 
honest eyes they were—and looking full 
into his, she answered, simply: 

‘*T believe you, Silas, and I’m grateful 
to you.” 

Reuben was ill a long time, but good 
care and good food *‘ brought him ’round.” 
He accepted everything that was done as 
a matter of course, and had no gratitude 
or penitence. When spring came he was 
able and willing to engage as hired man, 
which was the only thing that could be 
told in his favor. Sullen and silent, self- 
ish and ungracious to the last degree, he 
was a dark presence at the bountiful board 
and the broad hearth. The two who bore 
this unwelcome burden kept their even 
way in steady cheerfulness and uncom- 
plaining patience. No one else knew the 
strange man’s history or his true name; 
for he had stipulated at the outset that 
they should call him Levi Mason—stipu- 
lated so peremptorily, even fiercely, that 
Maria was sure he was hiding from jus- 
tice. 

In a thousand little homely ways Silas 
made evident to Maria his sympathy for 
her, but so unobtrusively that it never 
entered Reuben’s head to suspect him of 
any design. Who but Maria should rec- 
cognize the fairest and driest wood in the 
box? who else understood wood-box re- 
ligion? And what other ears could find 
meaning in flapping sounds at the back 
door and out of a little bedroom window? 
Silas had developed a genius for shaking 
things nearly equal to Maria’s. 

With the first chill of autumn Reuben 








sickened again. No amount of nursing 
would help him this time, A diseased 
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mind preyed upon an abused body, and 
the end came fast. = 

‘*T ain’t—comin’ round—again,” he said 
feebly, one wailing, sobbing day in No- 
vember. It was as if wind and cloud 
mourned and wept with the soul that had 
lost its way. ‘* You’re—a good—woman, 
Maria,” lifting his voice querulously, ‘‘ be 
you listnin’—to me? I say—you’re—a good 
—woman—and I want—to tell you—that 
when—I come here—that day—I didn’t— 
know—you was here.” 

He spoke with difficulty, and Maria 
thought she could not have heard aright. 
She had always supposed Reuben came 
there for the very reason that his wife’s 
home was under that roof. 

‘* Don’t—you—believe me?” he gasped, 
irritably. 

‘* What did you come for, then?” asked 
the astonished woman. 

‘*T wanted—to hide—somewheres—and 
when—I see you—I knew—I was—safe.” 

‘* What was you hidin’ for?’ asked 
Maria, sternly. 

He did not reply.» She repeated the 
question more gently. Still no answer. 
She begged him to confess, urging that 
it would ease his mind, that it was not 
too late for repentence and forgiveness; 
but he did not speak to her again. He 
died as the night closed in. 

Once more it was the day before Thanks- 
giving. Mrs. Jenks was making pump- 
kin pies. Silas came in, quite unneces- 
sarily with a basket of wood. He hesi- 
tated on his way out, cleared his throat, 
thought better of something and went 
on. Presently there was the unusual 
sound of a rap. Maria started. Was 
Reuben’s ghost, with a secret in its pale 
heart, stalking about to keep anniversa- 
ries? She went resolutely to the door 
and opened it. Silas stood there in droll 
shamefacedness. 

‘* Why, Silas Rood ! you actually scared 
me, a-comin’ as Reuben did a year ago.” 

His eyes twinkled as he counterfeited a 
meek apology. 

**I jest wanted to know if you'd ride 
down to the village this evenin’.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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THE THREE VIKINGS. 


BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


[Dedication of a volume of Stories for Boys 
entitled: “The Modern Vikings."’] 
THREE little lonely Vikings 

Came sailing over the sea; 
From a fair and distant country, 

And put into port with me. 





The first—how well I remember!— 
Sir Hjalmar was he hight! 

With a lusty Norseland war-whoop 
He came in the dead of night. 


He met my respectful greeting 
With a kick and a threatening frown; 
He pressed all the house in his service, 
And turned it upside down. 


He thrust, when I meekly objected, 
A clenched little fist in my face; 
I had no choice but surrender; 
{ gave him charge of the place. 


He heeded no creature’s pleasure, 
But oft, with a conqueror’s right, 

He sang in the small hours of morning 
And dined in the middle of night. 


And oft to amuse his Highness— 
For naught we feared as his frowns— 
We barked and bleated and bellowed, 
And danced like circus clowns. 


Then crowed with delight our despot; 
So well he liked his home; 

He summoned Algie, his brother, 
From the realm beyond the foam. 


And he is a laughing tyrant, 
With dimples and golden curls; 
He stole a march on our heart-gates 
And made us his slaves and churls. 


He went into winter quarters, 

In the innermost nooks of our hearts; 
And thence he gayly subdued us 

With smiles and cajoling arts. 


And Bayard, the last of my Vikings, 
As chivalrous as your name! 

With your sturdy and quaint little figure, 
What havoc you wrought when you came! 


There’s a chieftain in you—a leader 
Of men in some glorious path; 

For dauntless you are and loyal, 
And dignified in your wrath, 





You vain and stubborn and tender, 
Fair son of the valiant North, 
With a voice like the sea and the North- 
wind, 
When it sweeps from the glaciers forth. 


With the tawny sheen in your ringlets, 
And Northland light in your eyes; 

Where oft, when my tale is mournful, 
The tears unbidden arise. 


For my Vikings love song and saga; 
Like their conquering fathers of old; 
And these are some of the stories 


To the three little tyrants I told. 
NANTUCKET, MASS. 
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A NIGHT IN A CATHEDRAL. 


BY MARY CROSBY. 





WINCHESTER, ENG., May 21st, 1886. 

Dearest Mamma :—Aunt Helen has not 
allowed me to write to you until to-day, 
and I have felt so badly to think that a 
whole week should have gone by without 
your hearing from your little girl. Aunt 
Helen has told you in her letters that I 
was not very well and had a severe cold; 
but I made her promise that she would 
not tell you how I took cold for I wanted 
to tell you all myself. 

The last letter I wrote you was from 
Bonchurch the day we left to come here, 
a week ago yesterday. 

Was it not kind of Mrs. Arnold to say 
that Maud could come with us, and it was 
so nice that her holidays came when mine 
did. We had a very pleasant journey, 
and arrived here at the Inn at half-past 
four. Aunt Helen had a cup of tea and 
went to lie down, and then Maud and I 
said that we must take a walk. Jane was 
so busy unpacking our things that she 
could not go with us, but we thought that 
in this quiet old town we could go by our- 
selves, and now that Maud is sixteen she 
feels very old—I wonder if next year I 
will feel so. To our sorrow we saw on a 
notice in our sitting-room that the 
cathedral closed at five o’clock, so that 
we were tov late to see it that day. How- 
ever, after we had started out, we thought 
we would go and look at the outside. We 
were so excited as we came near the 
street where the cathedral was that we 
could scarcely breathe. You see, mamma 
dear, it was the first cathedral we had 
ever seen, and we are ‘‘savage Ameri- 
cans,” as an English girl called us the 
other day. 

However, even if we are Americans we 
can love England, for, after all, it is not 
so very long ago that we were English; 
and as they would not disown their ances- 
tors one hundred and fifty years back for 
anything, they ought not to quarrel with 
us if we claim them—but I am not telling 
you my story, and I have so much to 
say. 

We stood outside the gates feasting our 
eyes on the grand old building, and at first 
we were very serious, and tried to re- 
member all the historical facts about it 
that we could, and then Maudie was so 
funny, for she commenced to apost1ophize 
all the Kings of England, from Ethelred 
down, Wedid not realize how we should 
hate all those old Saxon kings before 
many hours were over. While we stood 
there, to our astonishment the door of the 
cathedral opened, and a verger looked out. 
I ran up to him and asked him if we could 
go into the cathedral for a few moments. 
To our joy he said yes, that he was show- 
ing it toa gentleman, who was only in 
Winchester for afew hours, and that as 
soon as he finished with him, he would 
show it to us, if we would wait for a 
short time. Youcan imagine our delight. 
We went in with him and walked down 
the side nave until we came to some iron 
gates, which he unlocked and told us to 
go through. We were then almost at the 
end of the cathedrel. He locked the gates 
behind us, and then went off to finish 
showing it to the gentleman who was 
waiting just the other side of the gates. 
From there we could walk into the Lady 
Chapel, behind the choir, but separated 
from it by a high stone wall, or screen, I 
suppose it is called. In the Lady Chapel 
were several tombs, among others King 
William Rufus’s, which was in the center 
of the chapel, and which was like a flat 
stone chest. 

Before going into the chapel we watched 
the verger go down the side nave, show- 





ing afi the monuments to the gentleman. 
All at once we saw him open the door 
and go out with him, and close the out- 
side gates. Of course we thought he was 
comiug kack to us, when, to my dismay, 
and before we had time to call to him, he 
closed the doors with a bang from the 
outside. 

Maud laughed and thought it was great 
fun, for she was sosure he was coming 
back to us, and soI tried to believe her, 
and we walked about looking at the 
tombs. Around the top of the choir were 
the coffins containing the bones of the 
Saxon kings; but there was no way of 
our getting into the choir or out of the 
Lady Chapel except through those locked 
iron gates. 

The more Maud laughed the more I 
realized how naughty we had been, for 
we ought not to have gone into the cathe- 
dral, no matter how much we wanted to 
do so. 

By this time it was half-past six, and 
Maud’s confidence in the verger’s coming 
back began to grow veryslight. We tried 
the iron gates, but they were tightly locked, 
and we could find no way of unlocking 
them ;and they were sovery high that it was 
useless so attempt to climb them. Then 
we looked at the windows; but they were 
also far beyond our reach. I realized fully 
that if the verger had forgotton us it 
would be so dreadful for Aunt Helen, for 
though she knew we were going to take a 
walk shealso knew that the cathedral 
closed at five and that we had not intend- 
ed going there. 

We held a council and decided that we 
would not let ourselves get frightened, if 
we could help it, and that all we could do 
was to wait until the verger remembered 
us, which we hoped would be soon. It 
began to get rather chilly, for the cathe- 
dral cannot ever be very warm, and May 
evenings are always cool. 

Then we began to tell each other stories 
so as to make the time go more quickly; 
and when we got tired of that we recited 
everything we could remember—French 
and English poetry, hymns, French verbs, 
and even Mother Googg, and finally, oh, 
mamma, darling! don’t tell, for it sounds 
so awfully wicked, we had to play *‘ tag” 
to keep warm. Fortunately it was a moon- 
light night, so I could easily see my 
watch, but the shadows were very queer, 
and sometimes we almost thought we saw 
a ghost. Once or twice we managed to 
sleep a little, but I had such dreadful 
dreams that I tried to keep awake. Maud 
fell very sound asleep on King William 
Rufus’s tomb. I sat on the floor for a while 
watching her and then began to walk up 
and down, when all at once I heard her 
call, ‘‘ Amy, Amy!” I ran back to hér 
and she said in a queer, very sleepy voice: 

‘It is so very strange, my bed feels so 
very hard and I can’t find my blankets 
anywhere.” 

I waked her upand we had a good 
laugh over her struggles for her blankets, 
for she said it seemed as if she had been 
trying for hours to find them. Maud was 
much braver than I was and kept 
my courage up all the time, for I was 
afraid, mamma dear. There were all 
kinds of queer noises which we could not 
account for. Over and over again we 
called as loudly as we could, hoping that 
some one would hear us; but no one did, 
and the echoes of our voices in that great 
cathedral frightened us more than anything 
else, even though we knew what it was. 
I tried not to think of poor Aunt Helen 
very much, for I knew how terribly anx- 
ious she was and that she would do every- 
thing in her power to find us. We were 
so glad to see the day beginning to dawn, 
and after that we did not mind it nearly 
so much, for we knew that by nine o’clock 
some of the vergers would be there. But 
we did not have to wait as long as that, 
for about seven o’clock to our joy we saw 
the door which we had seen shut the 
night before open, and several people 
come hurriedly in. We called to them, and 
in a moment the iron gates were unlocked 
and we were free. Dear Aunt Helen was 
thereand Colonel Temple, and one or two 
‘other people whom we did not know. 

We all laughed and cried a greal deal, 
and Aunt Helen looked as if she were go- 
ing to faint; for she said she felt such a 
terrible responsibility, as you had trusted 


_what had better be done. 





me to her care. Oh, it was so nice to get 
into a warm bed and have some hot 
breakfast, and then we had to hear all 
that had been done to find us. It seems 
that at half-past six Jane went to help 
Aunt Helen dress for dinner, and told her 
that we were still out. She felt a little 
worried but thought that we had walked 
further than we intended; but would 
surely be back by seven o’clock for din- 
ner. At eight o’clock, when there were 
no signs of us, she was dreadfully fright- 
ened, and sent for the landlord to see 
Jane had told 
her that we had not gone out until after 
five o’clock, and as she knew we had not 
intended going to the cathedral, of course 
the chance of our being there did not 
come into her mind, besides the landlord 
told her that two young ladies answering 
to our description had been seen going to- 
ward Ror-sey, a village four or five miles 
from Winchester. 

Fortunately Colonel and Mrs. Temple, 
Aunt Helen’s friends, chanced to be at 
the Inn, and Mrs. Temple persuaded Aunt 
Helen to wait as quietly as she could, 
while Colonel Temple went to Romsey. He 
did not get back until one o’clock, having 
found thatthe two girls who had been 
seen walking in that direction, were the 
Gordons who, strange to say, were stay- 
ing at Romsey. You know how often 
Margaret and I have been said to look 
alike, so that it was not strange that the 
mistake wasmade. From Romsey Colonel 
Temple had gone in search of a gypsy 
camp (for there are always gypsies about 
that part of Hampshire); and although it 
seemed rather absurd to think two girls of 
fifteen and sixteen could have been car- 
ried off, still he thought it best to go. 
Finally at six o’clock Mrs. Temple insisted 
upon trying the cathedral, and Colonel 
Temple went to the Dean’s house for the 
keys; and so they found us. It does not seem 
enough to have written all this long letter 
about, but oh, mamma! it did seem very 
dreadful at the time. Then, too, we have 
brought so much trouble to the verger. 
He had to be dismissed for breaking the 
rules in letting any one into the cathedral 
after five o’clock, without special per- 
mission. 

He felt so badly about forgetting us; 
but when he got home he found a letter 
from his daughter telling him she was 
very ill, and begging him to come to her 
that day; and in one way he was not so 
much to blame after he left the cathedral, 
for he was so unhappy about his daugh- 
ter. You must not worry about me for 
I have not been at allill, only both Maud 
and I were so tired that Aunt Helen kept 
us in our own rooms, 

Mrs Arnold came, as Aunt Helen tele- 
graphed for her. This afternoon we are 
going to the service at the cathedral. 
I am so glad, for then we shall really see 
it: for although we were there so many 
hours, we do not know much about it, and 
we came to Winchester to see the cathe- 
dral. 

Dean Knollys has been very kind to us, 
and we are to go to five-o’clock tea at his 
house after the service. He teases me a 
great deal, and says he never saw an Eng- 
lish girl who was so enthusiastic about 
cathedrals that she would insist upon 
spending the night in one. But I must 
stop writing, although I have a great deal 
more tosay. Hownice it will be to see 
you again next week. I wish papa could 
live in England instead of Paris, for I like 
it so much better. 

With very much love to him and to 
you, dear mamma, 

Your loving daughter. 


AMY. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


ADDITIONS, 

1. A@d a darling to adog, and make a 
small image made of wire. 

2. Add a motion of the eye to a covering 
of the head. and make to blind.. 

3. Add a receptacle for water to the price 
of passage anywhere, and make a parting 
compliment. 

4. Adda weight to a metal vessel, and 
make a prominent place in China. 

5. Add a fruit to a human being, and make 
a command. 
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6. Add merry toapart ofthe face, and 
make a bouquet. 


SHORT PUZZLE WITH A LONG MEANING. 
*#*# Xe HH 


THE word of six letters sorrowfully swells 
over the land because of the evil effects of 
the word which is found in the reversal of 
the two syllables. The reversal of each syl- 
lable gives the same word, which is a liquor. 


NEW ACROSTIC. 


*oOO0 00 * 
*OO0 00 * 
*O0O0 00 * 
*O0O0O 00 * 
*OO 00 * 


The initials of the left-hand word and the 
finals of the right-hand word form the acros- 
tic. The last two letters of the initial words 
are reversed for the first two letters of the 
final words, as 

Tap PaR. 

Left-hand Words.—1, The natural juice of 
plants; 2, the end of a lace; 3, part of the 
head; 4, abbreviation of member of Ameri- 
can academy; 5, queen of the fairies. 

Right-hand Words.—1, To recompose; 2, 
the cry of an animal; 3, a small animal; 4, 
a bag for liquid; 5, an inelegant exclama- 
tion. 

The initials and finals form the title of a 
peculiar pleasure boat. 


BLANK PUZZLE. 


Fill the blanks with words sounding alike, 
but spelled differently: 

1. A loving pair were driving a carriage 
on their —— journey, when the —— broke and 
there was a narrow escape from an acci- 
dent. 

2. It was a low miserable —— and yet peo- 
ple lived in it, among whom was a——of 
vegetables. 

8. Poor Tom loved to——and it was his 
ruin. I remember him as an innocent boy; 
full of life and —. 

4. A man wasovercome with —, and seiz- 
ing his companion by the ——I thought he 
would suffocate him. 

5. Sam looked pale and thin as he lay upon 
his —— with a disease of his —. 

6. All the man thinks of is the —— he can 
get out of things for himself. It would take 
no —— to foretell that in this purpose he will 
lose more than he will gain. 

7. I took an Englishman who was visiting 
me to the ——, and to the —— to show him 
the distinguished men there. 

8. I was just laughing at Jim for only 
catching a —— when the boat suddenly up- 
set, and if —— had not arrived soon we might 
have been drowned. 

9. The path was lined with —— of beauti- 
ful plants; but the —— bush was the most 
beautiful of all. , M. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 
Anagram on the left, the true word on the 


right. The anagram from 1 to 10; the true 
word commences at 11 and goes up to 20. 
> 2 a me ae ee | 
2 a oe ae a me ee 
Zao 8@RRZE WE 
ZAnnea#taidizws 
AA SEERA RE 
» @ ZAR SABE 
‘faa BHA 2 SE 
2a 8 BAER BE SZ 
aa UVB 2s Bz 
x =a waz 2 @ 


Across.—1, an occurence, 2, having being; 
3, to weaken; 4,a crown-land of the Austrian 
Empire; 5, those guilty of treachery; 6, en- 
larges; 7, to set on fire; 8, a small planet; 9, 
the one who takes the place of another (two 
words); 10, security for money lent. 


CROSS IN 


a 


I HOMBOID. 
O 


Across.—1, Vision; 2, flies afloat; 3, to ex- 
ercise or discipline; 4,a fabulous person 
with ears like an ass; 5, a Roman historian. 

Down.—1, A consonant; 2, exists; 3, has 
procured; 4, to hurt; 5, to exercise or disci- 
pline; 6, a part of the body fortified by the 
ribs; 7, down on cloth; 8, in like manner; 9 

H. 


’ 
a consonant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 8TH 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


PMO ehabaR 
me Pepe ayo hy 
Se Zmoma sy 








OMNIBUS WORD. 

1, Or; 2,-ore; 3, stub; 4, its; 5, orb; 6, try; 
7, orbit; 8, obit; 9, rub; 10, ruby; 11, bit; 12, 
our; 13, bust; 14, burst; 15, tour; 16, but; 17, 
toy; 18, by; 19, rut; 20, buoy; 21, boy; 22, 
sour; 23, curt; 24, rust; 25, buy; 26, it; 27, 
story; 28, bust; 29, cut; 30, sob; 31, rob; 32, 
cur; 33, sub; 34, curst; 35, sty; 36, crust; 37, 
sit; 38, city; 39, sir; 40, sot. 

DOUBLE ZIGZAG. 


HesiTate 
FAithFul 
FaRcicAl 
MurDereR 
EmInenCe 
UNbellef 
FreeDman 
FAtteNed 
PeCuliAr 
EyeTootH 
Hard in fact, descending anagram. 
Handicraft, the ascending word. 








Selections. 
FOSSILS OF THE SANDSTONE. 


IDENTIFICATIONS BY THOSE WHO HAVE 
MADE THE SUBJECT A STUDY. 





THE quarries, situated but a few rods 
from the river, at Portland, Conn., are 
three in number, each covering a space of 
over twenty acres, and all excavated toa 
depth of from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet below the level of the adjacent 
ground, and in some places fifty feet be- 
low the surface of the river. These quar- 
ries were opened as early as 1665, and 
have been worked continually since, in a 
rapidly increasing ratio. This stone is the 
same of which the earlier stone-front 
buildings of Brooklyn, including man 
churches, were built, and which is still 
used here to a large extent. 

The most interesting features, however, 
of these sandstone quarries, are the evi- 
dences of ancient life that are found en- 
graved upon the surface of the slabs as 
they are split apart by the wedges of the 
quarrymen. These relics consist of foot- 
prints in the solid rock, of bird, beast and 
reptile, as plain and unmistakable as are 
those of the muskrat upon the soft mud 
of the river bank a few rods away. To 
understand how these impressions came 
to their present position, it is necessary to 
recall the circumstances under which they 
were undoubtedly produced. Geologists 
agree that some time in the remote past, 
long before the Connecticut River came 
into existence, the spot where the quarries 
now lie was a part of a long and compara- 
tively narrow arm of the ancient ocean, 
not following the line of the present Con- 
necticut valley, but stretching away 
toward New Haven on the south. 

Its waters were probably mostly shallow 
and brackish. The streams flowing into 
this fiord from the north brought large 
quantities of the detritus of the old for- 
mations,containing much iron, sand, mica 
and clay, and deposited them on the flat 
and nearly level bottom. The waters 
teemed with aquatic life, of which re- 
mains are often found. The animals of 
the locality then, as now, congregated 
upon the banks, bars and sand-pits in 
pursuit of their prey. They are not, how- 
ever, such animals as we are familiar with 
at the present day, as their footprints very 
plainly show. Over thirty species of birds, 
four specimens of lizards, three of tor- 
toises and six of batrachians (these were 
mostly mammoth frogs) have been identi- 
fied by those who have made the subject 
astudy. Of bird tracks, one of the bron- 
tozoum measures twenty inchesin length, 
and must have been made by a bird at 
least four times as large as the ostrich. 
Another, of the otozoum, is twenty inches 
long, thirteen inches broad, and, unlike the 
bird tracks, has four toesin front. The dis- 
tance between steps is three feet, and the 
tracks are equi-distant, showing that the 
animal was a biped. Its exact place in 
the animal kingdom is not known, but it 
is believed to have been allied to the ba- 
trachians. 

Some of the tracts were made by gi- 
gantic frogs, at least three feet in hight. 
They were as large as a big calf, and must 
have had voices that commanded respect. 
Besides these fossil footprints, the rocks 
abound in mud tracks, ripple marks, 
worm trailsand impressions of rain drops. 
A single slab, which has, however, now 
been removed from the quarries, con- 
tained the track of a tortoise, the trail of 
a worm, ending aw. in the path of 
footprints by a bird; the track of another 
tortoise,and over all the mark of rain- 
drops evidently driven from the north- 
east. This slab wasa leaf from Nature’s 
manuscript, containing a plain account of 
every-day life in ages almost inconceiv- 
ably remote, yet more undoubtedly vera- 
cious than many a printed page of later 
history. During the disposition of these 
sandstone beds, a continual sinking of the 
surface was going on, much the same as 
the level of Long Island is sinking at the 

resent time, though possibly more rapid- 
a, Additional deposits were thrown 

own upon the tracks until they finall 
became depressed to the position in whic 
we now find them.—Brooklyn Eagle. 








GATHERING MANNA IN ASIA 
MINOR. 

For several days our route lay among 
mountains thickly covered with scrub- 
oak, among which the people were busy 
gathering their yearly harvest of 
‘*manna,” or ‘‘caspar,” as they call it; 
and we were not a little interested in ob- 
—— the curious phenomenon which 
furnishes this product to commerce. It 
consists of a shiny, sweet and sticky 
deposit on the upper surface of the leaves, 
giving them the appearance of being 
varnished, or thickly covered with dew. 
This deposit has a singular faculty of 
selecting certain trees and lenering 
others. As a general thing it was confin 
to the oak, but in a few instances we saw 
other trees covered with it. Often, of 
two oaks, side by side, one would be cov- 
ered and the other free. In one instance 
I noticed what appeared to be the same 
deposit on a stone. It seemed to be indif- 
ferently distributed upon the upper and 
more exposed leaves than upon those 
leaves better protected. 

To gather it the people cut off the 
branches and collect it in two different 
ways. One is to beat the branches, when 
partially dried, when the manna falls off 
in flakes, and is then agglomerated in 
masses as cakes, in which form it is sold. 
The other is to dip the boughs in large 
dishes of water which dissolves the deposit, 
and is thus boiled down to the consistency 
of sirup. We made several trials of this 
sirup and found it exceedingly palatable, 
some of the party even comparing it to 
the delicious maple sirup of their child- 
hood. This product is what is known in 
commerce as ‘‘ Diarbekir manna.” We 
were able to reach no conclusion as to its 
source. It certainly seems to be a deposit 
on the leaves, and not an exudation from 
them. Certain cloudy states of the atmos- 
= seem to favor its deposit. A popu- 
ar notion among the people is that it is 
the honey of certain flowers taken up by 
the air and afterward deposited, but I 
saw no reason to accept this theory. It is 
said that the years in which it most 
abounds are those in which many of the 
crops and fruits of the region are specially 
deficient, and it is thought that its pres- 
ence in the air hasa blighting influence 
wenn. After talking with the peo- 
ple one of our party made a rough esti- 
mate that a hundred pounds of manna 
were sometimes gathered from an acre. 
The whole phenomenon must yet be 
ranked among the unsolved mysteries of 
Nature. I have heard of one scientific 
theory which makes it a fungus growth. 
—J. C, RayNnoutps in the New York Ob- 
server. 















GOLD MEDAL, Fakis, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 


and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ar 


@. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


ra Z Bronchitis, ano 
. Bae Consumption 
4 809 NORTH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
; se} 
B Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily BE. 
we ought to have it on sale. Ask h for it 
8. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. Second 8t. Phil. Pa 


> IDEAFNESS 
CURED AT HOME. 
Dr.M.W.Case’s Carbolate of Tar Inhalent. _ 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 















HOT WATER HEATING, 

A perfect system of heating for Dwell Offices, 
Public Buildings and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the stmeaphere, no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of repair; can be 
managed by any member of the family; the heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all parts of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than vy 
any other method. Manufactured by theGURNEY HO 
WATER HEATER CO., 257 Franklin St., ton, Mass. 
John A. Fish. Managing Director. M.H. Johnson, Gen- 
eral Selling Agent, 40 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f’g.Co., 42 and 44 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Nl. Send for 
descriptive catalogue and price list. Mention this paper. 


careful errs, DOGK'S 263 Wants Se: DOSLOD 
“ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Reliable Dealing. 
Bells of Pure Co) and Tin for he eK | 
hools, Fire ‘Alrme,Jorms, etc. LL 
ARRA D. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 


~ SARATOGA VICHY. — 
WEAK DICESTION, 


Sour Stomach, Gout and Rheumatism. Helps Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. 


“A FINE TABLE WATER.” 


Beware of artificial Vichys! 
Address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





















CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
This most fatal disease of Infancy, 
PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases 
where other prepared foods failed. 
FOR INFANTS, 
eit may be used with confidence as a 
complete substitute for mother’s milk. 
FOR INVALIDS, 


it is a Perfect Nutrient in either chronic or 
acute cases. Weak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. Physicians and mothers concede its 
superiority. The most palatable, nourishing and 
economical of Foods. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. 


Valuable circulars and pamphlets, sent free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887---BABIES---1887 
To the mother of any baby born this year we 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
t, healthiest baby in the coun- 
’ It isa beautiful propane, and will do any 
. It shows the effects 
of using Lactated Food as a su 
mother’s milk. Much valuable information for 
the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells Richardson & Co. Burlington Vt. 
NATURE’S REMEDY' 
FOR 
Disordered Stomach, 


Impaired Digestion, 
Constipated Habit. 


A Remedy which quickly charms 
The infant in the mother’s arms, 
While drooping age will strive to drain 
Each drop the ee et does contain. 
This EFFER VFSCING SELTZER fine 
A blessing proves to me and mine. 

THE 


ANTHONY STEEL PLATE 


FURNACE. 


ofany 
safe an 














A STRICTLY SANITARY HEATER, 


Reprodu in the house all the purity of the ex- 
ternal atmosphere at the proper temperature for res- 


latest improvements. Does not heat the cellar. Easily 
burns less coal than any other furnace 
made, and, when quality is considered, is the lowest 


rice. 
Indorsed by leadi phy ici and Sanitary author- 
ities as being the best for dwelling-house use, and the 
most favorable to the health of the family. 
he construction and Sanitary application of this 
furnace is fully described in our new page . 
entitled “Our Homes: How to Heat and Ventilate 
hem.” This book will be mailed free to any one on 
receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 


Manufacturers, 
52 and 54 Unien Street, Beston, Mass, 
New York Agency, 106 and 108 Beekman Street. 


TS, MAKE, AND. SELL, PURE.INK. 


en 
in © and sale 











ceipt of 25 cents. 
plication. Address 


WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
44 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass, U.S. A. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 
Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEB, 
PROPRIETORS, 
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Farm and Garden. - 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subsertbers who feel specially interested.) 


FLAX FIBER AND SEED. 


BY MRS. C, E, BAMFORD. 





FLAX belongs to such an ancient family 
that its native country is really unknown. 
Egypt or some of the elevated plains of Asia 
probably started this plant on its wander- 
ings over the earth. 

There are many species of flax, but the 
most useful is that of Linwm usitatissi- 
mum, This plant has been cultivated for 
its fiber, or for its seeds, from remote an- 
tiquity, and its woven fiber has clothed both 
kings and peasants. 

The Egyptian linen, which wrapped up 
the mummies of 3,000 years ago, has been 
justly celebrated for its fineness and beauty. 
The Celts in early ages attained celebrity 
also in the manufacture of linen. 

The expense to which the Gaél went in 
fashioning his linen ‘‘ Lenicraish,” or linen 
shirt, was remarkable. This so-called shirt 
was an outer garment, worn by either sex, 
reaching below the knees, and belted in at 
the waist. Those worn by persons of rank 
were of saffron color, and contained twenty- 
four ells of cloth. In Ireland the natives 
required thirty yards fora shirt. So expen- 
sive did this fashion become that a law was 
passed by Henry VIII prohibiting more than 
seven yards being used fora single garment, 
under a severe penalty. Says one writer: 
“Linnen shirts the rich doe weare for wan- 
tonness or bravery, and with wide hanging 
sleeves, playted, thirtie yards being little 
enough for one of them.” Afterward the 
writer says they “left their saffron, and 
learned to wash their shirts foure or five 
times in a yeare.”’ 

One hundred years ago flax was produced 
generally in New England as a home indus- 
try. As the result of its manufacture in 
families in Massachusetts and Rhode Isl 
and during nine months, Mr. Coxe gives. 
the number of yards of linen cloth as 25,- 
In 1810, the census returned 21,211,262 
yards of linen cloth made in families in New 
England. 

But flax is a traveler. It has traveled 
westward with the people, and its reputa- 
tion for being “ hard on the soil’? on which 
it grows has followed the plant to the bor- 
ders of the Pacific. 

Flax is raised largely at the present time 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Dakota and other west- 
ern states and territories, wheat fields being 
well adapted toits growth. 

The quantity of flax-seed sown to the acre 
largely depends upon the object in view. If 
flax is grown for the seed, half a bushel is 
sown to the acre, if for the fiber, a bushel 
and a half may be evenly sown, on pre- 
pared land, and harrowed in with a light 
harrow. 

Flax grows rapidly, and when sown in 
April it may be harvested in August. The 
plant grows to the hight of from one to 
three feet and the flowers are a delicate 
blue. The petals drop off a few hours after 
opening, and the “ boll’’ or pod forms rapid- 
ly. At length, the nearly globular boll con- 
tains ten cells, each cell occupied by a flat, 
oval seed, which is very smooth and glossy. 

Flax is ready for “ pulling’? when most 
of the bolls are plump, and the lower leaves 
have become dry and shriveled. In bundles 
the flax is subjected to the rotting process 
under water. The object of rotting is to 
free the useful fiber from the useless 
stalk. 

The flax is submerged in soft water, in 
pools, for from five days to two weeks’ time, 
it being weighted down with stones. When 
sufficiently rotted, the bundles are opened 
and spread out to dry upon the grass. If 
desired, the stalks may be kept for years in 
sheaves after they are dried. When used 
it is necessary to break up the stalk without 

njury to the fiber. It is also scutched to re- 
move all woody particles. Heckling is the 
ast operation, which consists of drawing the 
fiber through long iron-teethed combs. To 
do this combing well requires much skill. 
Americans are said to heckle flax less skill- 
fully than Europeans, and the value of a 
crop is often much lessened on this account, 
The heckle divides the flax into two por- 
tions, the long, straight portion is termed 
lines and the other mass is called tow. Both 
portions are spun, but the former makes 
much better yarn than the latter. 

The old Britons after spinning flax 
sought to make it white by pounding it in 
a stone mortar partly filled with water. It 
was also beaten while wet, on stones, to 
make the cloth soft and white. A club was 
used, and the labor called beetling. 
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Various means are now used for bleach- 
ing. It is effected by the action of various 
solvents, and exposed to moisture, air and 
light, or chlorine is used. 

The seeds of flax are crushed, and sub- 
mitted to very great pressure in making 
“linseed oil.”’ This oil is much used in 
painting, in oil silks, and in printers’ ink. 
The oil is mostly removed by hydraulic 
presses. Cold-pressed oil is Hghter in color, 
but oil is more thoroughly removed from 
the seed-paste when heated, 

Heat is applied by steam to the ground-up 
seeds, which are inclosed in strong bags, 
and placed in iron presses. By a gradually 
increasing pressure they are subjected toa 
weight of several hundred tons. Sometimes 
the seeds are roasted” before being pressed, 
in order to destroy the gummy matter con- 
tained in the coating. Flax is grown to 
some extent in Utah, Oregon and Califor- 
nia. When flax fiber may be extracted by 
mechanical means, so that this country may 
profitably compete with the cheap labor of 
other countries, then larger crops of flax 
will be raised, and jute, which has not more 
than one-half the tensile strength of flax, 
will be driven out of the market. 

According to the ‘‘Agricultural Report,” 
the crop of flax in the United States for 1885 
was fifty per cent. larger than that of 1880. 
Hittell asserted in 1882 that ‘‘the industrious 
Mormons have spun and woven much flax, 
grown on the irrigated fields of Utah, and 
have made all the linen cloth produced on 
our (Pacific) slope. Oregon has a small 
twine mill at Albany,and several hundred 
acres in the vicinity are cultivated in flax to 
supply the fiber. But elsewhere on the coast 
flax is grown merely for seed, which, in fa- 
vorable seasons, has netted twenty dollars 
an acre to farmers in California. The Will- 
amette Valley has the best climate for flax 
on our slope. The fiber grown there usual- 
ly exceeds four feet in length, or fifty per 
cent. longer than a good quality of Irish 
flax.” 
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HOME NOTES—SEASONABLE DES- 
SERTS. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG, 


SoME berries are not improved by cooking 
in any way, as raspberries, blackberries or 
strawberries; but whortleberries and huckle- 
berries seem of themselves to have compara- 
tively little flavor, and improve by proper 
cooking. They make most delicious pies. 
There must be something to counterbalance 
the flat,insipid taste of the berries after cook- 
ing. Some use lemon juice,some afew goose- 
berries to each pie, but sometimes neither of 
these ingredients is obtainable, that vinegar 
is always at hand, ina well provided house. 
A lack of generosity in filling a pie makes 
it unattractive to look at as well as far less 
inviting to dispose of. One quart of huckle- 
berries is only enough to fill a fair-sized pie 
plate. They should be well *‘ looked over,” 
washed and drained. Add two spoonfuls ot 
vinegar, and one of water to each pie, also 
one pinch of salt, one cup of granulated 
sugar, and the amount of a good spoonful 
of butter, cut up in small bits, and scat- 
tered over thetop. Secure the edges well;bake 
half an hour ina quick oven. This, with a 
good crust, will be found as good as a berry 
pie can be, though the berry of itself is not 
nearly as rich in flavor or substance as 
others. 

We have just made a delicious dish of 
blackberries after this wise: Pat half a 
box of Cooper’s gelatine to soak one hour 
in one cup of cold water; then add to it 
three small cups of boiling water, one cup 
of sugar, and one teaspoonful of Royal 
almond flavoring. Almond is better adapted 
to the blackberry than any other flavor. 
Now, in a three-pint mold have one quart 
of fair, nice blackberries, and over them 
pour the liquid, having all the fruit covered. 
When cold set in the ice till the next day. 
Now make arich boiled custard, and have 
that ice cold, also, to serve with the berry- 
jelly, and it will be found both a handsome 
and palatable dish. 

Many a young house-keeper is wor- 
ried by having a_ boiled cust ard 
always curdle. Put the milk into a milk- 
boiler, and when it boils stir into a quart 
one teaspoonful of corn-starch, blended in a 
half cup of milk: thereafter stir in the eggs 
and sugar, and it will nevercurdle. Flavors 
should be added after the custard is removed 
from the fire, else much of it escapes in 
steam. 

Gelatine in water should never be allowed 
to boil, only brought to the boiling point. It 
seems to lose some of its hardening proper- 
ties if not removed quite soon enough from 
the fire. 

Green apples have come into the market, 
and soon apple pies are in order. The 
good old New England fashion of our grand- 
mothers’ time is about as good as any for 





applepie, and is made of the green apples, 
tart, sliced very uhinly, and put into the pie 
with a liberal hand, andevenly, Overthese 
put evenly one full cup of sugar, a liberal 
pinch of salt, a little nutmeg, a generous 
supply of bits of butter, two spoonfuls of 
cold water, and a plentiful dash of flour. If 
the apples are tasteless and insipid, a little 
lemon juice added is a great improvement. 
It requires an hour of moderate baking to 
properly bake an apple pie Less time is 
apt to leave the inside uncooked. 

A lemon pudding that is acceptable, if 
served very cold, is the following: Over 
one pint of sponge-cake crumbs pour one 
quart of milk. Stir in the juice and grated 
rind of one lemon, the yolks of three eggs, 
a small cup of sugar and a pinch of salt. 
When baked, spread the top with currant 
jelly, and frost with the whites. Brown in 
the oven, and set on the ice when cold. 

A chocolate pudding.— Bring one quart 
of milk to the boiling point. Dissolve four 
spoonfuls of corn-starch, and two and a half 
of chocolate in a little cold milk, and stir in; 
add three spoonfuls of sugar and a little 
salt. Serve with cream, or butter and sugar 
stirred to a cream. 

All kinds of puddings made with milk, 
should be made in a milk boiler—milk so 
easily scorches, and then it must be thrown 
away. One only costs from twenty-five to 
seventy-five cents, and saves much trouble 
and watching. It is a great help to house- 
keepers in the warm season to have cold 
desserts; besides being more acceptable than 
hot ones. They can be made in the morning, 
and disposed of before the heat of the day. 
Any dessert made of gelatine should be 
made the day before wanted, to have suffi- 
cient time to harden on the ice. Gelatine 
makes many nice and pretty dessert. Tart ap- 
ples, stewed and strained, sweetened, salted, 
flavored, and enricned with butter, while 
hot, and then run into a mold with gelatine, 
are very nice. Halfa box of gelatine, dis- 
solved in two cups of cold water, and stirred 
into one quart of the prepared apple, and 
served with a boiled custard. 

Sponge drops make a dainty dish to 
serve with the various ices. Beat to a froth 
three eggs and one cup of powdered sugar. 
Stir into this one heaping coffee-cup of 
flour, in which one teaspoonful of Royal 
baking powder has been well mixed. Flavor 
with one teaspoonful of Royal lemon. But- 
ter tin sheets well with fresh butter, and 
drop the batter in teaspoonfuls, about three 
inches apart. Bake a few minutes ina 
quick oven. Watch closely, as they burn 
easily. They are delightful served with 
ice-cream. 

Lemons are plenty and cheap and 
so are pineapples. Sherbets made of 
either fruit are both agreeable and health- 
ful summer drinks. In seasons when pine- 
apples are scarce, the canned fruit can be 
successfully used in place of the fresh, of 
which one can is about equal to one fresh 
pineapple. Pareand cut up one pineapple 
cutting out the heart and eyes, and chop it 
up very fine (add the juice from the can, if 
canned fruit is used). Add one pint of su- 
gar, one pint of water and one spoonful of 
gelatine, the latter having been soaked an 
hour in half acup of cold water, with an- 
other half cup of boiling water, added to 
dissolve it. Pass all through a fine strainer, 
bottle, and keep on the ice. Lemon sherbet 
is put together in the same way, using the 
juice of five lemons, one pint of sugar and 
one quart of water, with one spoonful of 
gelatine. To serve use half a glass of 
the sherbet to the same of ice water. 

Raspberry vinegar isa most refreshing 
summer drink, and grateful to invalids. 
To four quarts of red raspberries put 
enough vinegar to cover, and allow to stand 
twenty-four hours; scald and strain it; add 
one pound of sugar to every pint of juice; 
boil twenty minutes and bottle. It is then 
ready for use and will keep for years. 
Serve one large spoonful to one glass of 
water. Use only wine vinegar. The white 
is unwholesome, as well as unsatisfactory in 
its results. 

NEw YORK CIty. 
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SHRUBS FOR MIDSUMMER. 
——— 
BY E. P. POWELL. 

AMONG these the Altheas easily rank first. 
They begin to open in July and extend to 
October. Their floriferous habit is not sur- 
passed by any shrub, early or late. Every 
morning each bush is covered with a fresh 
set of flowers, that persist through one day. 
The varieties of althea are endless; for they 
can easily be raised from seed; and no two 
seedlings are likely to be exactly alike. I 
have in my collection many seedlings very 
attractive both in color and size. Cuttings 








of freshly ripened wood take root as readily 
as willows. I used some for stakes in my 





beds and found they had all grown. This 
makes it possible to multiply your stock 
rapidly and grow fine groups. Single trees 
fifteen feet high are very effective, and 
groups either alone or with evergreens are 
very charming. Of the best roots, ‘double 
white, double variegated and double rose 
are excellent, and single rose, single purple 
and the scarlets are all fine. One of my 
seedlings gives me a very superior carnation 
flaking of white and pink, It is to be noted 
that altheas are all tender when quite 
young, and need protection; but grow hardy 
as they get size until the severest winters 
do nor injure them, 

Next to the altheas plant freely of hy- 
drangeas. The panicula grandiflora is 
truly magnificent; but to do well, should 
be pruned with care. I prefer it as a small 
tree or standard. Too many shoots reduce 
the size of the flowers and destroy their ef- 
fectiveness altogether. The quercifolia, or 
oak-leaved, I have grown, and like it well. 
Arborescens is also rather pretty; but pa- 
niculata is far more showy. I do not mean 
grandiflora, which is only one variety of pa- 
niculata. Hortensis, either pink, white, or 
blue, is a grand affair. It should be grown 
in rich, strong soil. If in boxes, in very 
large ones. I have seen magnificent plants 
covered during these months with over 
forty great bunches or cymes of bloom. 

Have you grown the dwarf horse-chest- 
nut? It is just going out of bloom and 
forming its dozens of upright stems of 
chestnuts. The flower stalks are about ten 
inches long, and stand straight up all over 
the bush. The flowers are white and slightly 
fragrant. A well grown bush may be three 
feet high and ten or fifteen feet in diameter. 
Its tendency to spread is aided by good, 
moist soil. You will surely like this shrub. 

Stuartia pentagynia is a capital affair— 
showy, floriferous and rare. I have just 
lost my bush, and miss it very much, 

Yuccas rank as shrubs as far as their great 
flower stalks are concerned, The best way to 
grow them is in large, free rockeries, made 
with spaces of deep, rich soil, Such a rock- 
ery grown with clematis, yucca and gladi- 
olus, may be a noble spot. 

Chinese and African tamarix are charm- 
ing affairs; the Chinese making one of the 
loveliest of late summer bushes. With this 
you will have the Japan sophora. 

The new Japanese lilac I shall surely 
plant the coming fall. It isa summer flow- 
ering lilac with plumate flowers or panicles 
eighteen to twenty inches long, and white or 
nearly so. 

Just now that our beds are not over gay 
we need a good assortment of blossoming 
shrubs and will enjoy them in masses. 

All small growing shrubs should be so 
grouped that we may make them sightly 
after they have passed bloom, by thrusting 
in gladiolus bulbs, or tropeolum seeds. The 
tropeolum runs and climbs and flames out 
its gorgeous colors; but it chokes nothing. 
The vines unlike grapes and even morning 
glories, when out of service are easily re- 
moved and leave no clinging tendrils. Pe- 
tunias also make good plants for sucn fill- 
ing up purposes. It needs some tact not to 
let our shrubbery appear unsightly for half 
the summer. 

Those who do not feel able to secure 
costly shrubs from nurseries, will see by 
looking over this list that i¢ will not be dif- 
ficult to secure a good assortment at a tri- 
fling cost. Most of them can be readily 
grown from cuttings obtained of kind 
neighbors. 


> 
LIME IN THE FALL. 

THE practice of liming land in the fall is 
one that obtains wherever there is good 
farming. l.ime constitutes the largest por- 
tion of the mineral elements of numerous 
plants and nearly one-half of the ash of the 
majority of plants grown as farm crops. 
Hence it is a most indispensable food for 
crops. It hasa beneficial effect upon the 
soil in three ways: It rapidly decomposes 
organic matter; it dissolves silica and re- 
leases potash, magnesia, soda and phos- 
phoric acid from their combinations as 
silicates, and this is a purveyor of food for 
crops, and it greatly aids and encourages 
the nitrification of organic matter in the 
soil. There is therefore no more useful 
fertilizer that can be applied to the soil, and 
the most convenient and effective time for 
its application is in the fall when the land 
is prepared for fall grain. It is an old but 
foolish adage that ‘lime enriches the fa- 
thers, but ruins the sons,’’ meaning that it 
impoverishes the soil. But this is only true 
when it is used in an injudicious manner 
and without adequate manuring. A truer 
maxim would be that “ lime is the basis oj 
good farming and makes rich farmers,” for 
this is strictly true and true for all soils 
whether they be sand or clay or even abun- 
dantly supplied with limestone. 

Limestone is not lime. Lime is strongly 
alkaline and corrosive ; limestone is neutral 
and inert. Lime has a strong affinity for 
water, combining with about one-third of 
its weight ofit, and also for carbonic acid 
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and in these combinations exerts a stron, 
chemical action, producing much heat an 
decomposing organic matter from which it 
takes water and carbonic acid. Limestone 
does Emerg: of this kind. Lime is soluble 
in water: limestone is not, excepting to a 
very small extent, in water containing car- 
bonic acid. All these differences explain 
why limestone soils are benefi 4 ah & 
plication of lime as much_aé clay 0 a feacy 
soils; also why Ruseptons has no ferti aang 
ection except in soils eatge impregnate 

y ¢afbonic acid. They also explain why 
lime is so useful in peaty and sour soils 
upon which limestone exerts no more effect 
than sand does.—N. Y. Times. 





WEIGHT OF FODDER PER ACRE. 


AN acre of ground contains 43,560 square 
feet. Two tons of dried hay ate considera- 
bly above the average yield, but it is only 
about one potind for every eleven square 
feet, an amotint so small on such an area 
that it Would seem hardly worth gathering: 


Grass in drying into hay loses both bulk 
and weight, especially the latter. A crop of 
twenty-two tons per acre, as has been grown 
of fodder corn and sorghum, is only a trifle 
Yiore than one pound per square foot, but 
greater weight though not bulk has been 
produced in England, in the enormous 
growths on rich soils of mangel-wurzel and 
ruta-bagas. When we realize fully the size 
of an acre of ground, some of the biggest 
stories told in the papers about large crops 
will not seem quite so incredible. The great- 
est weight even of fodder corn is not se- 
cured by having every square foot of soil 

overed with plants; there is a greatly in- 
creased tendency upward if they are left far 
enough apart to allow cultivation between 
them. This is still more true of root crops. 
A small excess of plants in those almost en- 
tirely destroys their value. A crowded root, 
which is obliged to grow upward for lack of 
room to grow any other way, is practically 
worthless. Two roots side by side are the 
worst kind of weeds for each other, as each 
wants the same kind of food.—American 
Cultivator. 

















GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per. Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano................ $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : $ 
Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
eat 45 00 
Cabbage “ 46 50 
AA Ammoniated Superphosphate 
EE nts titi nacmmiem waewens 37 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer.... ........ 32 50 
George B. forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 45 00 
Potato or Grass Manure.... ....... 45 00 
Tobacco Manure............ ...... 46 00 
Cabbage or Turnip Manure ....... 47 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphos ate ee 35 00@37 50 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone........... 31 00@53 50 
_ U.S. Phosphate..................-.+ 27 00@29 00 
- Ground Bone.... ..... ..%- ... 30 00@32 50 
Co obs cccebvecdeos . 28 00@30 50 
Potato Pertatign?.. ........0-cccsece 45 00@47 50 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .. . 45 00@47 50 
suck wheat Fertilizer 31 00@53 50 
Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co’s Speciaities: 
I s.6. ot naxesanggnewtees 45 00 
Corn Manure......... 43 00 
Vegetable Manure 45 00 
Complete * A” Brand.......... .... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate.... . 29 00 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 
Empire State Superpnosphate..... 30 00 
lend adh niece amar Rian ie 25 00 
Fine Ground Bone and Potash..... 30 00 
Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 40 00 
New York Soluble Bone et ieaietics dein tol 30 00 
Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate... 38 00 
Rovai Bone Phosphate.............. 82 00 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. 45 00 
Fish and,Potash.... ....... 35 00 
Americus Pure Bone Meal 38 00 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4%4 cents for Pot and 


5@A4 for Pearl. 


~ AGRICULTURAL. 


Land Agency. “Cheap Farms, 

Lists Free. GRIFFIN & 
JERVIS, Petersburg, | Va. 

D. NEEDHAM'S SONS. 
116-118 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAG 


Red Clover Blossoms, 








e 

0 Cures 

cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 

Rheumatism, Dyspepsia Sick 
Headache, C Sonstipation, Piles, 
Whooping Cough, and a 

BLOG! ‘Send for cir- 


0 S$. 
~~ cular. ention paper. 





Standard Pertiions. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime, 
GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New Y -— Off_ice, 159 uy Street. 

‘actory, Newark 


cular. Farmers an Dealers are avi teed to send for Cir- 
cular 


THOMPSON'S EYE-WATER. 


Tes beta ete cient remedy 
for diseases of the Eye sy pom red a world-wide 
reputation during the t one hundred years; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this reputation has s been sus- 


JOHN L. 


THOMPSON, SONS & CO., 
Price 25 cts. 


THor, 
Sold by all “druggists. 





J. M. Thorburn & Co., 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS AND BER- 
MUDA EASTER LILIES, 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 


TWO MILLION ACRES 
Fine Timber, Prairie 
and Grazing Lands. 


Cheap, on long time, in the best part of |} 
Minnesota. Perfect Title Guaranteed by the | 
Railroad. Very cheap Land Seekers’ rates. |} 
Send for our illustrated pamphlet, 


“What They Raise in Minnesota,” 
and Maps. 


J, BOOKWALTER, Land Commissu’r, } 


St, Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R’y, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. | 


~ PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 


























Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colors. 
There is no Paint manufactured equal toit. It is 
mom. glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade, 
N.B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE*MARK is on each package’ 
Fy thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER PAINT. 
actericnet at 3pe: 75% 754 Washington St,, 
Te eH Si. Cleveland d, Chicago, 
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Encinas Turestens 


ACIN E W ISCONSIN 
BEN For ItLuUsTRareo wptaLooue. 


\Farms for Sale 


IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Dis- 
tribution. Over 300 of the finest farms in 
the State fully described. 


GEO. W. SNOVER, 


Real Estate and Loan Agent, 
103 GRISWOLD _ST., DETROIT, MICH. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 


on the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1,50, 



































who UhACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THI 
_ COUNTRY WILL SEE BY ExAminina THIB MAP THAT THE 
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HARVEST 
Excursions 


On August 30th, September 20th, and 
October 11th, the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway will run Harvest Excursions 





to points on its own system in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Nebraska, Northwestern Iowa, 
Wyoming Territory and the Black Hills 
regions, and also to points on connecting 
lines beyond Council Bluffs and St. Paul. 
Tickets, good to return in thirty days, will 
be sold at the Company’s offices in Chi- 
cago, and at various local stations, on the 
above dates only, at the extremely low 
rate of one fare for the round trip, and 
will be good only on trains leaving on 
those dates. The attractive features of 
these excursions are the unusually low 
rates, and the fact that they are arranged 
so as to give land seekers and all interested 
unusual opportunities for personal obser- 
vation of the merits of the productive and 
attractive sections of country traversed 
by the Northwestern Railway and its con- 
nections. Maps and circulars, giving de- 
tailed information, will be furnished on 
application to any ticket agent, or to the 
General Passenger Agent at Chigago, Ill. 
M. HUGHITT, President. 

H. C. WICKER, Traffic Manager. 
E. P, WILSON, General Passenger Agent. 




















THE STATE STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN soa | YORK, SiAsaow, AND BEL- 
FAST, (LARNE,) 
wire THROUGH TICKETS AT REDUCED RATSS 
‘O LIVERPOOL. LONDON, DUBLIN, & 
me... Or GEORGIA, Thursday, Sept. 15th. “ P.M 
STATE OF NEVADA, Thursday, sept. 22d, 9 A.M. 
Cabin passage, $35 and $40, accoraing to location of 
stateroom. Excursion tickets at reduced rates. Steer- 
age tickets to and from all parts of Europe at lowest 
rates. From pier foo: of Canal St., North River. For 
freight and passage apply 
AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Genera} . 
63 Broadway, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 

ings ahd the following Publications, which will be 

sent, postpaid, to any a dress upon receipt of the very 

low prices named, 

ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROCLAMATION. "by Ritchie. 

Size of Sheet, 26x°6. 


Thesame, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Ca anor, te Arts, and A. > 


Ritchie, the Emgraver............seseeeeeees 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Ws TEE « c dshcie os <ncudaedhannccecedbeces 200 
The Sime th Artist’s Proof, signed by A. HL 
Ritchie, the Engraver............ <.s+.++ 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U: 8. GRANT, Size, 16x2.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON, 
Size, ae eliagerpr waesc 0 
Bie “PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COL- 
Succhssblesheoe, sechaccele 1 00 
wm... M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............ 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20......... ..:. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 

in Cloth. 390 pages. Price................+. 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 

Cloth. 19 pages 
Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 Numbers SS ae eee 33 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage alee aes PR. 225 
26 “ ae” O  Sncmmpecssces 150 
17 a (4 mos.) = pecdehanioedes 100 
13 . (3 mos.) © =—__—". enscenesseceso 75 
4 - (1 month) *-— — sandadone tae 30 
2 e (2 weeks), ary cess oeaiee 20 
1 Number (1 week), O.. C”\-aedeaeieda 5 aa 
One subscription two years...........0.ceeseseeees 5 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
cde st Picdsecd cccushevccestacgustnelsstber 5 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
SR ianciccccchisevs poccuans viceterstespedans 7 00 
One subscription three years...........ssscseeeeee 700 


Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MANORS 2c... ccabaneccce cccensece ; 
One subscription four years 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WANED occ cred se cctnsntioccsccrpnenasooneensesée 10 00 
One subscription five years. ............seceeseeee 10 00 
Any number over five at the same rate invari- 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVE) FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


RATES. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
asa “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
¢@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

¢2™ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERKD LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all Leeann poy A — 
oblived to register letters whenever ues' 
cn itances by Postal Notes at the rok Pan the 





ont poms ay = ee subscription books with- 
oney 

oe O BSC! RIBERS are ‘particularly requested to note 

the expiration of their paneer tions, which is always 

given on the yellow address 1 on the last page of 

the paper, and to renew two S three weeks previous 

- L. Be expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


THe RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money re- 
mitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by the 
change in the date of expiration on the little yellow 
ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
her the Cont or second week after the sponey. is re- 
whena 1 stamp is received the re- 


eel me will oY sent by 
ssrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 


on — agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
ag Advortiorments. | nea Page& Business Notice 
t' 








4times (one month)... .70c. a" times one month).. ood 
_ - monthis}ais.l “ (three 
5 Je: 36 “ 
» * (twelve = 52 “ (twelve “ 





ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ri os oi Seren cinssececmre 20: nnceneonsed 
4 times {one month). s 
12 “ (three months) 
> * oe 
52 “ (twelve “ 80c. 
READING NOTICES......... NE pastas PER AGATB 
LINE, eicm TIM 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... Two a AGA™ 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ....- FirTy Canes ALIN 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four 

$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line 
Payments for advertising may be maae? in advanes 
Address all letters 








THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, serengsn 
ae ~holesomeness. More economical than the ordt- 
oeee kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
titude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
powders. Sold onl in Gs a ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. N. 


‘BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE and 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Hi hest Award New Orleans Exhibition 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 22d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 


For Iron Roofing! 


WRITE THE 


CINCINNAT! CORRUGATING CO, 


CINCINNATI OHIO. 


Fullencamp & Co., 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Between 32d and 33d Sts., New York 


GOODYEAR’S 


INDIA RUBBER GLOVE M'F'G CO., 
503 and 505 Broadway. 
Robber Goods of every description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Its Combination the most perfect of any 
water either 
FOREIGN OR DOMESTIC, 
= _Send for Analysis. 


CVA Y STANDARD 


CANN) 






Used by thousands of first-clase Manufacturers 
tnd Mechanics on their best work. Its success 


wa hosniter then TE a Sy GENUINE 
LePapes 1 s Liguid Giue is manufa: 


RUSSIA CEMENT C0., Suiple by cot RR, MA mace 


LOWE 


The word “LOWELL” ap- 
pears in CAPITAL letters 
in the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body Brus- 
sels at every repeat of the 
pattern. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY LOWELL 
CARPETS HAVE BEEN 'ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO BE THE 


BEST 


The grade has never been lowered, and the 
company unhesitatingly challenge com- 
parison with the production of any manu- 
facturer in the world. 


The Lowell Ingrains are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the U. 8S. 
Superior Court decided to 
be a valid trade mark 
The public are thereby 
thoroughly protected 


against deception. 





Look carefully to the 
trade marks and be sure 
you get the genuine Low- 
ELL carpets. 





Sold by all 


FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 





Lal) 





Celebrated Semi-Annual 


FASHION CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter 1887-88. 


“ BNEG2Zo%my The outcome of Experience, Expendi- 


N.Y. 


Will be issued on September roth. No lady can 
Lt is the largest and 
most complete shopping guide to be found in the 
country, and does its work far better than the so-called 
purchasing agents, and at prices the same as offered over 
our counters, which means lower than any other 
house, /¢ contains over 2,000 handsome lithographs 


and wood-cuts, illustrating the latest fashion and styles of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, Wraps, Underwear, Milli- 
nery, Boots and Shoes, Hosiery, etc.; Gents’ and Boys’ 
Goods, Underwear, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, Curtains, Upholstery Goods, ny ne ay Linens, 
etc. ; Laces, Ribbons, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Fancy Goods, Jewelry, Pil enone 
Leather Goods, Trunks, and thousands of articles too numerous to ~ 8 aay 


Every article guaranteed as represented, or will be exchanged 


afford to be without it, because: 


Suits, Hats, Caps, Furnishing 


ture and Enterprise. 








etec.3 


or money refunded. 
Goods delivered Free of Charge (under certain conditions) at any express 


office in the U. S. 


Applications ro pe enclosing Six Cents for Postage, should be 


sent in AT O 
H. C.F. KOCH & 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


as this edition is limited. 


to, Sixth Ave. and 20th St, N. Y. City. 





STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. 





There are MORE CARRIAGES 


In use in various parts of America to-day—Buggies, Phetons, Surreys, 
Barouches, Family Carriages, and Two- Wheelers, giving entire satis- 
faction to the purchasers—Gll manufactured by the 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CoO., 


Of CINCINNATI, than have been made and sold by any other car- 
riage firm in the world, and their production is greater this year than 
during any previous season of the firm’s sixteen years’ existence. 

What is the secret of this great popilarity? All these vehicles have 
two distinguishing features: First, uniform excellence of material and 
workmanship, insuring DURABILITY; and second, large and eco- 
nomical production, insuring MODERATE COST. 

In other words, EXCELLENCE (in all essentials), combined with 
LOW PRICES (considering quality) have made these the favorite car- 


riages of Amer ica, 


WALTERS TIN, STEEL 
GALVANIZED OR CPR 
Make the 


} . aia dia ry handsomest, 
ae ALAA Ld t bsolute- 
A AIALALA Ld 
OUD 
WOW 





ai Shingles, 







e guaran- 
tee satisfac- 


ie \o 
Si 

DED he oH 510-880 EAST 
— ‘nary § sping 2TH ST., N. ¥. 






“GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 








es are at 
ythe best 


The celebrated Glenweed B, Ran 
present the most popular, and preferred 
ousekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass. 





Send for Ilustrated Catalogue and Price List. 





ST EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pi Pianos and several meritorious 
a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





naw Appin & Co. 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 










GraneWe esate — 


a. Eately improved 


“LIST ‘peg Arenuee poyaews 


prepa 
=m expressly for it. ‘Ask for information. 
0.8. Dickinson,Granville,Mass. 
New York Agency, E. D. Stair & Co., 7 W. Mth St. 


THE CHILTON PAINTS. 
inseed Oil and contain no chemi- 
cals, w % its on account of 
their durability rove the most economical. If your 
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